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PREFACE 

T he chief litciary souicea of Chinese myths are 
the L% tat shin hsten t*ung chten^ in thuty-two 
volumes, the Shin hsten heh chuafty in eight 
volumes, the Fhtg shin yen f, in eight volumes, and the 
Sou shin ehty m ten volumes In writing the following 
pages 1 have tianslated or paraphrased largely fiom 
these works 1 have also consulted and at times quoted 
fiom the excellent volumes on Chinese Super stitions by 
Pile Henri Dorl, comprised in the valuable senes Vartetes 
Stnohgtques, published by the Cathohe Mission Press at 
Shanghai The native wotks contained in the Ssfi K.*u 
Ch’uan Shu, one of the few public hbianes in Pekmg, 
have proved useful for purposes of reference My 
heartiest thanks are due to my good friend Mi Mu 
Hsueh-hsun, a scholar of wide learning and generous 
disposition, fot having kindly allowed me to use his 
veiy large and useful library of Chinese books The late 
Dr G E Moriison also, until he sold it to a Japanese 
baron, was good enough to let me consult his extensive 
collection of foreign works relatmg to China whenevci 
1 wished, but owing to the fact that so very little work 
has been done m Chinese mythology by Western wi iters 
1 found It better m deahng with this subject to go direct 
to the original Qimese texts I am indebted to Professor 
H. A. Giles, and to his publishers, Messrs Kelly and Walsh, 
Shanghai, for pei mission to i eprint from Strange Stories from 
a Chtnese Studto the fox legends given in Chapter XV 
This IS, so far as 1 know, the only monograph on 
Chinese mythology in any non'-Cbmese language Nor do 
the native worlds include any scientific analysis or philo- 
sophical treatment of their myths. 
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Myths and Legends of China 

My aim, after summarizing die sociology of the Giincsc 
as a preiequisite to the undei standing of then ideas and 
sentiments, and dealing as fully as possible, consistently 
with limitations of space (limitations which have neces- 
sitated the piesentation of a very laigc and intiicatc 
topic in a highly compressed foim), witlx the philosophy 
of the subject, has been to set foith in English diess 
those myths which may be legaidcd as the accredited 
repiesentatives of Chmese mythology — ^thosc whicli hvc 
in the minds of the people and are referred to most fre- 
quently in their literature, not those which are merely 
diveitmg without being typical or instructive — ^in short, 
a true, not a distorted image 

EDWARD THEODORE CHALMERS WERNER 

Fekino 

February 1922 
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CHAPTER I THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF THE CHINESE 


Racial Ongtn 

I N spite oi much research and conjecture, the origin 
of the Chinese people lemains undetermmed We 
do not know who they were noi whence they came 
Such evidence as theie is points to their immigration 
fiom elsewhere , the Chinese themselves have a tradition 
of a Western origin. The first picture we have of their 
actual history shows us, not a people behaving as if long 
settled m a land which was then home and that of their 
forefathers, but an alien race fighting with wild beasts, 
clearing dense forests, and driving back the aboiigmal 
inhabitants 

Setting aside several theories (including the one that 
the Chinese are autochthonous and then civilization 
mdigenous) now regarded by the best authorities as 
untenable, the researches of sinologists seem to mdicate 
an origin (i) m early Akkadia, or (z) in Khotan, the 
Tarim valley (generally what is now known as Eastern 
Turkestan), oi the I£*un-iun Mountains (concerning which 
more presently) The second hypothesis may relate only 
to a sojourn of longer or shorter duiation on the way 
from Akkadia to the ultimate settlement m Chma, especi- 
ally smee the Ehoian civilization has been shown to 
have been imported from the Punjab in the thud century 
BC The fact that serious mistakes have been made 
regarding the identifications of early Chmese rulers with 
Babylonian kings, and of the GKmese po-hsing (Cantonese 
bak~stttg) * people ’ with the Bak Smg or Bak tribes, does 
not exclude the possibility of an Akkadian origin But 
in either case the immigration into Chma was piobably 
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Mytlis and Legends of Chma 

giadtial, and may have taken the route fjom Western oi 
Central Asia duect to the banks of the Yellow River, oi 
may possibly liave followed that to the south-east thiough 
Burma and then to the noith-cast thiough what is now 
China— 'the settlement of the lattei countiy having thus 
spioad fiom south-west to noith-east, oi in a noith- 
easteily direction along the Yangtzh Rivei, and so noith, 
instead of, as is generally supposed, from noith to south. 

Southern Origin Improbable 
But this latter route would present many difficulties , 
It would seem to have been put foiward merely as anciUaiy 
to the theory that the Chmese oiigmated m the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula This theoiy is based upon the 
assumptions that the ancient Chinese ideogiams include 
representations of tropical animals and plants , that the 
oldest and purest foims of the language aic found in the 
south , and that the Chinese and the Indo-Chinese gioups 
of languages are both tonal. But all of these facts or 
alleged facts aie as easily or bcttei accounted foi by the 
supposition that the Chmese ariivcd fiom the noith oi 
north-west in successive waves of migration, the later 
arrivals pushing the earlier farther and faither toward 
the south, so that the oldest and pmest forms of Chmese 
would be found just where they are, the tonal languages 
of the Indochinese peninsula being in that case regarded 
as the languages of ^e vanguaid of the migration. Also, 
die ideograms leferred to repieseiit animals and plants of 
the tempeiatc zone rather than of the tropics, W even 
if It could be shown, which it cannot, that these animals 
and plants now belong exclusively to the tropics, that 
would be no proof of the tropical ongm of the Chmese, 
for m the eaihest times the climate of Noith China was 
14 



The Sociology of the Chinese 

much milder than it is now, and animals such as tigers 
and elephants existed m the dense jungles which aie latex 
found only in more southern latitudes 

Expansion of Races from North to South 
The theory of a southern origin (to which a further 
seiious objection will be stated presently) implies a 
gradual in^tration of Chinese immigiants through South 
or Mid-Chma (as above indicated) toward the north, but 
there is httle doubt that the movement of the races has 
been from north to south and not mce vena In what 
are now the provinces of Western Kansu and Sshch'uan 
there lived a people related to the Chinese (as proved 
by the study of Indo-Chinese compaiative philology) who 
moved into the present temtory of Tibet and aie known 
as Tibetans, m what is now the piovmce of Yunnan 
were the Shan oi Ai-lao (modern Laos), who, foiced by 
Mongol invasions, emigrated to the penmsula in the south 
and became the Siamese , and in Indo-Chma, not related 
to the Chmese, were the Annamese, Khmer, Mon, Khasi, 
Colarains (whose remnants aie dispersed over the hill 
tracts of Cential India), and other tribes, extending in pre^ 
historic times mto Southern Chma, but subsequently diiven 
back by the expansion of the Qiinese in that direction 

Arrvoal of the Chmese in China 
Taking into consideration all the existing evidence, the 
objections to all other theories of the ongm of the Chinese 
seem to be gieater than any yet laised to the theoiy 
that immigrants from the Taiim valley or beyond (t e 
fiom Elam or Akkadia, either direct or ma Eastern 
Turkestan) struck the banks of the Yellow Rivei in their 
eastward journey and followed its course until they 
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Myths and Legends of Chma 

reached the locahties 'wheic we first find them settled, 
namely, in the region covered by paits of the thice 
modern provinces of Shansi, Shensi, and Honan whcie 
then frontiers join They weie then (about 2*500 01 
3000 B c ) m a lelativcly advanced state of civili?ation. 
The countiy east and south of this distiict was mhabited 
by aboriginal tubes, with whom the Chinese fought, as 
they did with the wild animals and the dense vegetation, 
but with whom they also commingled and inteimariied, 
and among whom they planted colonies as centres £iom 
which to spread their avilization. 

The K^m-km Moimtmns 
With reference to the ICun-lun Mountains, designated 
in Chinese mythology as the abode of the gods— ^he 
ancestors of the Chinese lace — it should be noted that 
these are identified not with the range dividing Tibet 
from Chmese Turkestan, but with the Hindu Kush. 
That brmgs us somewhat neaier to Babylon, and the 
apparent conveigence of the two theories, the Central 
Asian and the Western Asian, would seem to pomt to 
a possible solution of the problem Nn Kua, one of the 
alleged creators of human bemgs, and Nu and Kua, the 
first two human bemgs (according to a variation of the 
legend), are placed m die K‘un-lun Mountams. That 
looks hopeful Unfoitunately, the K'un-lun legend is 
proved to be of Taoist oiigm K*un~lun is the ccntial 
mountam of the world, and 3000 miles m height There 
18 the fountam of immortality, and thence fiow the four 
great rivers of the world In other words, it is the 
SumSru of Hmdu mythology transplanted mto Chinese 
legend, and for our piesent purpose without histoiical 
value. 



The Sociology of the Chinese 

It would take up too much, space to go into details of 
this interesting problem of the oiigin of the Chinese and 
their civilization, the cultuial connexions oi similaiities 
of China and Western Asia m pie-Babylonian times, the 
origin of the two distinct cultui e-areas so marked 
throughout the greatei part of Chmese history, etc , and 
it will be sufficient for our present purpose to state the 
conclusion to which the evidence pomts 

Promstoml Cottcluston 

Fending the discovery of decisive evidence, the fol- 
lowing piovisional conclusion has much to recommend 
It — ^namely, that the ancestors of the Chinese people 
came from the west, from Akkadia or Elam, or from 
IChotan, or (more probably) from Akkadia oi Elam ma 
Khotan, as one nomad or pastoral tribe or group of 
nomad or pastoial tribes, oi as successive waves of immi- 
grants, leached what is now China Proper at its north-west 
corner, settled round the elbow of the Yellow River, 
spread north-eastward, eastward, and southward, con- 
q[uering, absorbing, or pushing before them the aborigines 
into what 18 now South and South-west China These 
aboriginal races, who represent a wave or waves of 
neolithic immigrants from Western Asia earlier than the 
relatively high-headed immigrants into North China (who 
arrived about the twenty-fifth or twenty-fourth century 
B c ), and who have left so deep an impress on the 
Japanese, mixed and intermarried with the Chinese in the 
south, eventually producing the pronounced differences, m 
physical, mental, and emotional traits, in sentiments, 
ideas, languages, processes, and products, from the 
Northern Chinese which are so conspicuous at the 
present day. 


B 
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Myths and Legends of China 
Jnorgmnc Emnrmmmt 

At the beginning of their known histoiy the countiy 
occupied by the Cliinese was the compaiativcly small 
legion above mentioned It was then a tiact of an 
iriegulai oblong shape, lying between latitude and 
40® N and longitude 107® and 114“ E This leiiitoiy 
round the elbow of the Yellow River had an aica of 
about 50,000 squaie miles, and was gradually extended 
to the sca-coast on the noith-east as fai as longitude 
1 19®, when Its aiea was about doubled It had a popula- 
tion of perhaps a million, inci easing with the expansion 
to two millions This may be called infant China Its 
peiiod (the Feudal Feiiod) was m the two thousand yeais 
between the twenty-fouith and thud ccntuiies b c 
Duimg the tiist ccntuiics of the Monarchical Peiiod, 
which lasted from 221 b c to a.d 1912, it had expanded 
to the south to such an extent that it included all of the 
Eighteen Provinces constituting what is known as China 
Proper of modem times, with the exception of a portion 
of the west of Kansu and the greater portions of Sstiicli’uan 
and Yunnan At the time of the Manchu conquest at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century a d it embraced 
all the territory lying between latitude 18® and 40® N 
and longitude 98® and 122® E (the Eighteen Piovmces 
or China Proper), with the addition of the vast outlying 
teriitories of Manchuria, Mongolia, 111, Koko-noi, Tibet, 
and Corea, with suzerainty ovei Burma and Annam — ^an 
area of more than 5,000,000 square miles, including the 
2,000,000 square miles covered by the Eighteen Pio- 
vinccs Generally, this terntoiy is mountainous in the 
west, sloping gradually down toward the sea on the east. 
It contains three chief ranges of mountains and large 
alluvial plains in the north, eaai, and south. Three gi oat 
j8 
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and about thirty large rivers intersect the country, their 
numerous tiibutaries reachmg every part of it 

As regards geological features, the great alluvial plains 
rest upon granite, new red sandstone, or limestone In 
the noith is found the peculiai loess foimation, having 
Its origin probably m the accumulated dust of ages blown 
fiom the Mongolian plateau The passage from north to 
south 18 generally from the oldei to the newel locks , 
horn east to west a similar seiies is found, with some 
volcanic featuies m the west and south Coal and iron 
are the chief minerals, gold, silver, coppei, lead, tin, jade, 
etc., being also mined 

The climate of this vast area is not uniform In the 
north the wmtei is long and rigoious, the summer hot 
and dry, with a short lainy season in July and August , 
in the south the summer is long, hot, and moist, the 
winter short The mean temperature is 50 3** F and 
70® F in the north and south respectively Generally, 
the theimometer is low for the latitude, though perhaps 
It IS more correct to say that the Gulf Stream raises 
the temperature of the west coast of Emope above the 
average The mean rainfall in the north is 16, in the 
south 70 mches, with variations in other parts lyphoons 
blow in the south between July and October. 

Orgamc Ewdronment 

The vegetal productions are abundant and most varied 
The iice^one (significant in relation to the cultural dis- 
tmetions above noted) embiaces the southern half of the 
country. Tea, first cultivated for its infusion in a u 350, 
IS grown m the southern and central provinces between the 
twenty-thud and thiity-fifth degrees of latitude, though 
it IS also found as far north as ^antung, the chief * tea 
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distiict,’ howevei, bung the large aiea bouth of the 
Yangtzii Rjvcr, east of the Tungting Lake and great Siang 
River, and north of the Kuangtung Piovince The othci 
chief vegetal products aie wheat, barley, mauc, millet, 
the bean, yam, sweet and common potato, tomato, egg- 
plant, ginseng, cabbage, bamboo, indigo, pepper, tobacco, 
camphor, tallow, ground-nut, poppy, water-melon, sugar, 
cotton, hemp, and silk Among the fruits grown aie 
the date, mulbeiiy, orange, lemon, pumelo, persimmon, 
lichi, pomegranate, pineapple, £g, coconut, mango, and 
banana, besides die usual kinds common in Western 
countries 

The wild animals include the tiger, panther, leopard, 
bear, sable, otter, monkey, wolf, fox, twenty-seven oi 
mole species of rummants, and numerous speaes of 
rodents The rhinoceros, elephant, and tapii still exist 
in Yunnan The domestic animals include the camel 
and the water-buffalo. There are about 700 species of 
bird8> and innumerable species of fishes and insects. 

Somhgtcal Etmronmenf 

On then arrival in what is now known as China the 
Chinese, as already noted, fought with the aboriginal 
tribes. The latter were exterminated, absorbed, or driven 
south with the spread of Chinese rule The Chinese 
“ picked out the eyes of the land»” and consequently the 
non-Chinese tribes now hve m the unhealthy forests or 
marshes of the south, or m mountam regions difficult of 
access, some even in trees (a voluntary, not compuUoiy 
promotion), though several, such as the Dog Jung in 
Fukien, retain settlements like islands among the ruling 
race. 

In the third century b.c began the hostile lelations of 
20 
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the Chinese mth the northern nomads, which continued 
throughout the greatei part of their history. During the 
first SIX centuries a d theie was intercourse with Rome, 
Paithia, Turkey, Mesopotamia, Ceylon, India, and IndO’- 
Chma, and in the seventh centuiy with the Arabs Eiuope 
was brought within the sociological environment by 
Christian travellers From the tenth to the thirteenth 
century the north was occupied by Kitans and NuchSns, 
and the whole Empire was under Mongol sway foi eighty- 
eight years in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
Relations of a commercial and religious nature wete held 
with neighbours during the following four hundred yeais 
Regular diplomatic intercouise with Western nations was 
established as a result of a series of wars m the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuiies Until recently the nation held 
aloof fiom alliances and was geneially averse to foreign 
inteicouise From 1537 onward, as a sequel of war or 
treaty, concessions, settlements, etc were obtamed by 
foreign Powers China has now lost some of her border 
countiies and laige adjacent islands, the mihtary and 
commeicial pressure of Westarn nations and Japan having 
taken the place of the military pressure of the Tartars 
already refeircd to The great problem for her, an agri- 
cultural nation, is how to find means and the military 
spirit to maintain her mtegrity, the further violation of 
which could not but be regarded by the student of 
sociological history as a great tragedy and a world-wide 
calamity. 

P^stcal, Eimiwnalt and InieUeciml CJuiracters 
The physical characters of the Chinese are too well 
known to need detailed recital. The original immigrants 
into Moith China all belonged to blond races, but the 
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modern Chinese have little left of the immigrant Btotk« 
The oblique, almond-shaped eyes, with black uis and the 
orbits fai apart, have a vcitical fold of skin ovei the 
inner canthus, concealmg a pait ol the iiis, a peculiarity 
dtstmguiahmg the eastern laces of Asia from all otUci 
families of man The statuie and weight of brain aie 
gencially below the average The. hau la black, coarse, 
and cylindrical , the beard scanty or absent The coloui 
of the skin is darker in the south than m the north 
Emotionally the Clunese are sobei, industrious, of re- 
markable endurance, grateful, courteous, and ceremonious, 
with a high sense of mercantile honour, but iimoious, 
cruel, unsympathetic, mendacious, and libidinous. 

Intdlectually they were until recently, and to a large 
extent still are, non-progiessive, lu bondage to umfoimity 
and mechanism m culture, imitative, ummaginative, torpid, 
indirect, suspiaous, and supeistitious 
The character is being modified by intercom se with 
other peoples of the earth and by the strong force of 
physic^, mtellectual, and moral education. 

Marriage m Early Tunes 
Certain parts of the marriage ceremonial of China as 
now eiustmg indicate that the original form of mainage 
was by capture — of which, mdeed, there is evidence in the 
classical Book of Odes But a regular form of marriage 
(m reality a contract of sale) is shown to have existed 
in the earliest historical times. The form was not mono- 
gamous, though It seems soon to have assumed that of a 
qualified monogamy consisting of one wife and one or 
more concubmes, Ae number of the latter being as a 
rule limited only by the means of the husband. The 
higher the rank die larger was the numbei of concubines 
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and handmaids in addition to the wife proper, the palaces 
of the kings and princes containing several hundreds of 
them This form it has retained to the present day, 
though associations now exist for the abolition of con- 
cubmage In early times, as well as throughout the whole 
of Chinese histoiy, concubinage was in fact universal, 
and there is some evidence also of polyandry (which, 
however, cannot have prevailed to any great extent) 
The age for marriage was twenty for the man and fifteen 
foi the girl, celibacy after thirty and twenty respectively 
being officially discouraged In the province of Shantung 
It was usual for the wives to be older than their husbands. 
The parents’ consent to the betrothal was sought through 
the intervention of a matchmaker, the proposal originat- 
ing with the parents, and the wishes of the future bride 
and bridegroom not being taken into consideration The 
conclusion of the marriage was the progress of the bride 
from the house of her parents to that of the bridegroom, 
where aftei various ceremonies she and he worshipped his 
ancestors together, the worship amounting to little more 
than an announcement of the union to the ancestral 
spirits. After a short sojourn with her husband the 
bride revisited her parents, and the marriage was not 
considered as finally consummated until after this visit 
had taken place. 

The status of women was low, and the power of the 
husband great — so great that he could kill his wife with 
impunity. Divorce was common, and all in favour of 
the husband, who, while he could not be divorced by her, 
could put his wife away for disobedience or even for 
loquaciousness A widower remarried immediately, but 
refusal to remarry by a widow was esteemed an act of 
chastity. She often mutilated herself or even committed 
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suicide to prevent lemaiiiage, and was posthumously 
honouied foi doing so Bcmg hei husband’s as much m 
the Otheiwoild as m this, lemainage would paitake 
of the chaiactci of unchastity and inbuboidination , the 
aig^ment, of couise, not applying to the case of the 
husband, who by remaiiiage simply adds niiothei member 
to his clan without infimging on anyone’s rights 

Marriage in Monarchcal and Republican Periods 
The maiital system of the early classical times, of 
which the above were the essentials, changed but little 
during the long period of monaichical rule lastmg fiom 
221 B c to A D 1912 The prmcipal object, as before, 
was to secuie an heir to saaihce to the spiiits of deceased 
piogemtors, Mairiage was not compulsoty, but old 
bachelors and old maids weie veiy scaicc The concu- 
bmes were subject to the wife, who was considered to 
be the mother of their childien as well as her own 
Her status, however, was not greatly supciioi Implicit 
obedience was exacted from hei She could not possess 
property, but could not be hired out foi prostitution. 
The latter vice was common, m spite of the early age at 
which marriage took place and in spite of the system of 
concubinage— which is after all but a legalured transfer 
of ptostitutional cohabitation to the domestic arclc 
Since the establishment of the Republic m 1912 the 
‘ landslide ’ m the direction of Western progress has had 
its effect also on the domestic institutions But while 
the essentials of the marriage contract remain practically 
the same as before, the most consprcuous changes have 
been m the accompanying ceremonial— now sometimes 
quite foreign, but in a very large, perhaps the greatest, 
number of cases that odrous thrng, half foreign, half 
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Chinese, as, foi instance, when the piocession, otlierwise 
native, includes foreign glass-panelled carnages, or the 
biidcgroom weais a * bowlei * or top-hat with his Chinese 
dress — and in the greater freedom allowed to women, 
who are seen out of doors much more than formerly, sit 
at table with their husbands, attend public functions and 
dinners, dress largely in foreign fashion, and play tennis 
and other games, instead of being prisoners of the * inner 
apartment’ and household drudges little better than 
slaves 

One unexpected result of this increased freedom is 
certainly remarkable, and is one not Ldcely to have been 
predicted by the most far-sighted sociologist. Many of the 
* progressive ’ Chinese, now that it is the fashion for Chmese 
wives to be seen in pubhc with then husbands, findmg 
the uneducated, gauehf, small-footed household drudge 
unable to compete with the smarter foieign-educated wives 
of their neighbouis, have actually repudiated them and 
taken unto themselves spouses whom they can exhibit in 
pubhc without ‘ loss of face ’ ' It is, however, only faur 
to add that the total number of these cases, though by no 
means mconsiderable, appears to be pi oportionatdy small 

Parents and Cktldren 

As was the power of the husband over the wife, so was 
that of the fathei over his children Infanticide (due 
chiefly to poverty, and varymg with it) was frequent, 
especially in the case of female children, who were but 
slightly esteemed , the practice prevaihng extensively m 
thiee or four provinces, less extensively m otheis, and 
being practically absent m a large number Beyond the 
fact that some penalties were enacted against it by the 
Emperor Oi'ien Lung (a.d. 1736-^6), and that by statute 
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It was a capital oficnce to mnidci childicn m order to 
use parts of their bodies for medicine, it was not legally 
prohibited When the abuse became too scandalous in 
any distnct pi oclamations condemning it would be issued 
by the local oiEcials A man might, by purchase and 
contract, adopt a peison as son, daughter, oi grandcbld, 
such person acquuing thereby all the lights of a son or 
daughter Descent, both of real and personal piopeity, 
was to all the sons of wives and concubines as joint heirs, 
irrespective of senioiity Bastards received half shares. 
Estates were not divisible by the children during the 
lifetime of their parents or grandpaients 

The head of the family being but the hfe-i enter of the 
family property, bound by fixed rules, wills were super- 
fluous, and were used only where the customary respect 
foi the parents gave them a voice in arranging the details 
of the succession For tins purpose verbal or written 
instiuctions were commonly given 

In the absence of the father, the male relatives of tlie 
same surname assumed the guardianslup of the young. 
The guardian exercised full authoiity and enjoyed the 
surplus revenues of his ward's estate, but might not 
ahenate the property 

There are many instances in Chmese history of extreme 
devotion of children to parents taking the form of self- 
wounding and even of suicide in the hope of curing 
parents’ illnesses or saving their hves. 

PohHcal H%story 

The country inhabited by the Qunese on their arrival 
from the West was, as we saw, the district where the 
modern provinces of Shansi, Shensi, and Honan join. 
This they extended m an easterly direction to tlie shorea 
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of the Gulf of Chihli — a stielch of terutoiy about 5 oo 
miles long by 300 broad The population, as already 
stated, was between one and two xnilUoaa Buring the 
fiisl two thousand yeais of their known history the 
boundaries of this legion weie not greatly enlarged, but 
beyond the moie or less undefined borderland to the south 
were chou or colomes, nuclei of Chmese population, which 
continually increased in size through conquest of the 
neighbouring territory In aai b c. all the feudal states 
into which this territory had been parcelled out, and 
which fought with one another, were subjugated and 
absorbed by the state of Ch*in, which in that year insti- 
tuted the monaichical foim of government — ^the form 
which obtamed in China for the next twenty-one centuries 
Though the oiigin of the name ‘Gima’ has not yet 
been finally decided, the beat authoiities regard it as 
derived from the name of this feudal state of Ch'm 
Under this shoit-lived dynasty of Ch*in and the famous 
Han dynasty (221 b c. to ap 221) which followed it, 
the Empire expanded until it embraced almost all the 
tenitory now known as China Fioper (the Eighteen 
Provinces of Manchu tunes) To these were added in 
order between 194 b c and a p 1414 Corea, Sinkiang 
(the New Territory or Eastern Tnikestan), Manchuria, 
Eoimosa, Tibet, and Mongolia — Formosa and Corea being 
annexed by Japan in 1895 and 1910 respectively 
Numerous other extra-China countries and islands, 
acquiied and lost dmmg the long course of Chinese 
history (at one time, from 73 to 48 b c , “all Asia from 
Japan to the Caspian Sea was tiibutary to the Middle 
Kangdom,” te China), it is not necessary to mention 
here Dmmg the Southern Sung dynasty (1127-1280) 
die Tartars owned the northern half of China, as far 
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down as the Yangtztl Rivei, and in the Yuan dynasty 
(1*80-1368) they conqueied the whole countiy During 
the period 16114-1912 it was in tlic possession o£ the 
Manchus At present the five chief component peoples 
of Chma aie represented m the striped national fiag 
(from the top downward) by red ^anchus), yellow 
(Chinese), blue (Mongolians), white (Mohammedans), and 
black (Tibetans) This flag was adopted on the establish- 
ment of the Repubhe in 1912, and supplanted the tn- 
angulai Dragon flag previously in use By tins time the 
population— which had varied considerably at different 
periods owing to war, famme, and pestilence — ^had 
increased to about 400,000,000. 

General Govemmenl 

The general division of the nation was into the King 
and the People The former was regarded as appomted 
by the will of Heaven and as the parent of the latter, 
Besides being king, he was also law-giver, commandci-in- 
chief of the aimies, high priest, and mastei of ceremonies, 
The people were divided into foui classes (i) Sbtby 
Oflicers ^ater Scholars), consisting of ChVn, Officials (a 
few of whom were ennobled), and Sbln Sbtb, Gentry, 
(2) Agricultuiists , (3) Kmgt Artisans, and (4) 

Shang, Merchants 

For administrative purposes there were at the seat of 
central government (which, fiist at P*ing-yang^in modern 
Shansi— Jwas moved deven times during the Feudal 
Period, and was finally at Ym) miiusteis, or ministers and 
a hierarchy of officials, the coimtry being divided into 
provinces, varying in number from nine in the eaihest 
times to thirty^ix under the First Emperor, 221 no., 
and finally twenty-two at the present day At first these 
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provinces contained states, which were models of the 
central state, the rulei’s * Middle Kingdom* The pro- 
vincial administration was in the hands of twelve Pastors 
or l<oid-Lieutenant8 They were the chiefs of all the 
nobles in a province Civil and military offices were 
not differentiated The feudal lords or piinces of states 
often resided at the king’s court, officers of that court 
bemg also sent forth as princes of states The king was 
the souice of legislation and administered justice The 
princes in their several states had the power of rewards 
and pumshments Revenue was derived from a tithe on 
the land, from the income of artisans, merchants, fishermen, 
foiesteis, and from the tribute brought by savage tribes 
The general structure and principles of this system of 
admmistiation remamed the same, with few variations, 
down to the end of the Monarchical Period m 191a At 
the end of that period we find the empeior still considered 
as of divme descent, still the head of the avil, legislative, 
military, ecclesiastical, and ceremonial admimstration, 
with the nation still divided into the same four classes 
The chief ministries at the capital, Pekmg, could in most 
cases trace their descent from their prototypes of feudal 
times, and the prmcipal provmcial admmistrative officials 
— ^the Governor-General or Viceroy, governor, provmcial 
treasurer, judge, etc. — ^had similarly a pedigree running 
back to offices then existing — a continuous duration of 
adherence to type which is probably umque 
Appointment to office was at first by selection, followed 
by an examination to test proficiency , later was introduced 
the system of pubhc competitive hterary examinations 
for office, fully organized m the seventeenth century, and 
abohshed in 1903, when official positions were thrown open 
to the graduates of colleges established on a modern basis 
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In 1912, on the overthrow of the Manchu monaichy, 
Guna became a icpublic, with an elected Piesideut, 
and a Parliament consisting of a Senate and House of 
Representatives The vaiious govcinmcnt depaitments 
were leorganucd on Western lines, and a laige numbci 
of new ofliccs instituted Up to tlic picsent ycai the Law 
of the Constitution, owing to political dissension between 
the Noith and the South, has not been put into foicc 

Lams 

Chinese law, like primitive law generally, was not 
instituted in older to ensuie justice between man and 
man , its object was to enforce suboidination of the lulcd 
to the lulei The laws weie punitive and vindictive 
rather than leformatory or remedial, ciimmal lathei than 
civil Punishments weie auel biandmg, cutting oil the 
nose, the legs at the knees, castiation, and death, the 
lattei not necessarily, or indeed ordinal ily, for talung 
life They included m some cases pumsWent of the 
family, the clan, and the neighbouis of the offender 
The talioms was in full force 

Nevertheless, in spite of the haish natuic of the punish- 
ments, possibly adapted, moie 01 less, to a haiJi state 
of society, though the “piopei end of punishments”— 
to ** make an end of punishing ” — ^was missed, the Chinese 
evolved a series of excellent legal codes This senes 
began with the revision of King Mu’s Putmhments in 
950 6,c., the first regular code being issued in 650 b c,, 
and ended with the well-known 7*4 Ch*tng lu h (J[,aws 
atU Staiutts of the Great Ch^tng Dynasty)^ issued in 
AO 1647 Of these codes the gieat exemplar was the 
Law Classic drawn up by la K'uei (Lt K*uet fa ehtng)^ 
a statesman in the service of the fiist ivdei of the Wei 
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State, m tlie fomth century b c The Ta Chhng lu U 
has been highly praised by competent judges Originally 
It sanctioned only two kinds of punishment, death and 
flogging, but otheis were m use, and the barbaious Itng 
ch'ih, ‘lingering death* or ‘slicing to pieces,* invented 
about AD looo and abolished in 1905, was inflicted for 
high treason, parricide, on women who killed then hus- 
bands, and muideiers of three persons of one family 
In fact, until some first-hand knowledge of Western 
systems and procedure was obtained, the vindictive as 
opposed to the refoimatory idea of pumshments con- 
tinued to obtain m China down to quite recent years, 
and has not yet entirely disappeared Though the 
ciueUei foims of pumshment had been legallj' abolished, 
they continued to be used in many parts Having been 
joint judge at Chinese tiials at which, in spite of my 
protests, prisoneis were hung up by their thumbs and 
made to kneel on chains m order to extort confession 
(without which no accused person could be punished), 
I ran testify that the true meaning of the “ proper end 
of punishments *’ had no more entered into the Chinese 
mind at the dose of the monarchical r^gtme than it had 
4000 years before 

As a result of the reform movement mto which Chma 
was f Diced as an alternative to foreign domination 
toward the end of the Manchu Period, but chiefly owing 
to the bait held out by Western Powers, that extra- 
tenitonaUty would be abohshed when Chma had reformed 
hei judicial system, a new Provisional Criminal Code was 
published It substituted death by hangmg or strangu- 
lation for decapitation, and impiisonment for various 
lengths of time for bamboomg It was adopted m laige 
measure by the Republican tigmtt and is the chief legal 
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instrument in use at the present time But close examina- 
tion reveals the fact that it is almost an exact copy of 
the Japanese penal code, which m turn was modelled 
upon that of Germany It is, in fact, a Western code 
imitated, and as it stands is quite out of harmony with 
present conditions in China. It will have to be modified 
and recast to be a suitable, just, and practicable national 
legal instrument foi the Chmesc people Moicovei, it is 
frequently overridden in a high-handed inannei by the 
pohee, who often keep a peison acquitted by the Comts 
of Justice m custody until they have ‘ squeezed ’ him of 
all they can hope to get out of him And it is noteworthy 
that, ^ough piovision was made in the Draft Code foi 
trial by jury, this provision never went into effect , and 
the slavish imitation of alien methods is shown by the 
cuiiously inconsistent reason given — that the fact that 
jury trials have been abolished in Japan is indicative 
of the madvisability of transplanting this Western insti- 
tution into China ^ ” 

Local Govemmeni 

The central admmistration being a far-flung network 
of offlcialdom, there was hardly any room for local 
government apart from it We find it only in the village 
elder and those associated with him, who took up what 
government was necessary where the jurisdiction of the 
unit of the central administration — ^the district magistracy 
— ceased, or at least did not concern itself m meddling 
much. 

Mihiary System 

The peace-loving agricultural settlers in early China 
had at first no army. When occasion aiose, all the 
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farmers exchanged their ploughshares for swords and 
bows and arrows, and went foith to fight In the 
mtervals between the haivests, when the fields were 
clear, they held manoeuvres and practised the arts of 
warfare The king, who had his Six Armies, under the 
Six High Nobles, forming the loyal militaiy force, led 
the troops m person, accompanied by the spirit-tablets 
of his ancestors and of the gods of the land and giam 
Chariots, drawn by four horses and contaimng soldiers 
aimed with spears and javehns and archers, were much 
m use A ^ousand chariots was the regular force 
Warriors wore buskms on their legs, and were sometimes 
gagged in order to prevent the alarm being given to the 
enemy In action the chariots occupied the centre, the 
bowmen the left, the spearmen the right flank Elephants 
were sometimes used in attack Spy-kites, signal-flags, 
hook-laddeis, horns, cymbals, drums, and beacon-fires 
were in use The ears of the vanquislicd were taken to 
the kmg, quarter being rarely if ever given 
After the establishment of absolute monarchical govern- 
ment standing armies became the lule Military science 
was taught, and soldiers sometimes tramed for seven 
years Chaiiots with upper storeys or spy-towers were 
used for fighting in narrow defiles, and hollow squares 
were formed of mixed chariots, infantry, and dragoons. 
The weakness of disunion of forces was well understood 
In the sixth century ad the massed troops numbered 
about a million and a quaxter In a d day there was an 
efficient standing army of 900,000 men, the term of 
service being fiom the ages of twenty to sixty Durmg 
the Mongol dynasty (1280-1368) there was a navy of 
5000 ships manned by 70,000 tiamed fighters The 
Mongols completely levolutionized tactics and improved 
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on all the military knowledge of the time In 1614 the 
Manchu ‘ Eight Banners,* composed of Manchus, Mon- 
gohans, and Chinese, were instituted The piovmcial 
forces, designated the Aimy of the Green Siandaid, were 
divided mto land foices and maiine foiccs, supeiscded 
on active service by * braves ’ (y«ffg), or irregulars, 
enlisted and discharged according to ciicumstances 
After the war with Japan m 1894 reforms were seiiously 
undertaken, with the result that the army has now been 
modernized in dress, weapons, tactics, etc , and is by no 
means a negligible quantity m tire world’s fighting foiccs 
A modern navy is also bemg acquired by building and 
purchase For many centuries the soldier, being, like 
the priest, unproductive, was regarded with disdain, and 
now that his indispensablcness for defensive puiposes is 
recognized he has to fight not only any actual enemy 
who may attack him, but those far subtler forces from 
ovei the sea which seem likely to obtain supiemacy m his 
military councils, if not actual control of his whole military 
system. It is, in my view, the duty of Western nations to 
take steps before it is too late to avert this great disaster. 

EccksiasitccU InshUihons 
The dancmg and chanting exorcists called were 
the first Chinese priests, with temples containing gods 
worshipped and sacrificed to, but there was no special 
sacerdotal class. Worship of Heaven could only be 
performed by the king or emperor Ecclesiastical and 
pohtical functions were not completely separated The 
king was ponufex maxmus, the nobles, statesmen, and 
civil and mihtaiy officeis acted as priests, the ranks being 
similar to those of the political hieraichy Worship took 
place in the * Hall of Light,’ which was also a palace and 
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audience and council chamber Sacrifices were offered to 
Heaven, the hills and rivers, ancestors, and all the spirits 
Dancmg held a conspicuous place in worship Idols are 
spoken o£ in the earUest times 

Of course, each religion, as it formed itself out of 
the origmal ancestoi-worship, had its own sacred places, 
functionaries, observances, ceremonial Thus, at the 
State worship of Heaven, Nature, etc, there were the 
* Great,’ * Medium,’ and * Inferior ’ sacrifices, consisting 
of animals, silk, gram, jade, etc Panegyrics were sung, 
and robes of appropriate colour worn In spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter there were the seasonal sacrifices at 
the appiopriate altars Taoism and Buddhism had their 
temples, monasteries, piiests, sacrifices, and ritual , and 
there were village and wayside temples and shnnes to 
ancestors, the gods of thunder, lam, wind, gram, agricul- 
ture, and many others. Now encouraged, now tolerated, 
now persecuted, the ecclesiastical fersonntl and structure 
of Taoism and Buddhism survived mto modern times, 
when we find complete schemes of ecclesiastical grada- 
tions of rank and authority grafted upon these two 
priestly hierarchies, and their temples, priests, etc , 
fulfilling generally, with woiship of ancestors. State or 
official (Confucianism) and private or unofficisJ, and the 
observance of various annual festivals, such as ' All Souls’ 
Day* for wandering and hungry ghosts, the spiritual 
needs of the people as the ‘ Three Rehgions ’ (San Chao) 
The emperor, as high priest, took the responsibility for 
calamities, etc , making confession to Heaven and praymg 
that as a punishment the evil be diverted from the people 
to his own pel son Statesmen, nobles, and offiaals dis- 
charged, as aheady noted, priestly functions m connexion 
with the State rehgion in addition to then ordinary 
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duties As a lule, priests piopei, fi owned upon as non- 
produceiSy weie reciuitcd fiom the lower classes^ wcie 
celibate, unmtellectual, idle, and immoial Theie was 
nothing, even in the elaboiatc ceremonies on special 
occasions in the Buddhist temples, which could be likened 
to what IS known as * pubhc woiship * and ‘ common 
prayer’ m the West. Woiship had for its sole object 
either the attainment of some good oi the prevention of 
some evil 

Generally this represents the state ot things under the 
Repubhean rJgm^, the chief diffeienccs being greater 
neglect of ecclesiastical matters and the conversion of a 
large number of temples into schools 

Professional JnsHtutions 

We read of physicians, blind musicians, poets, teachers, 
prayer-makers, architects, scribes, pamters, dmncis, ceie- 
momalists, oratois, and others duiing the Feudal Peiiod 
These professions were of ecclesiastical origm, not yet 
completely differentiated from the ’ Church,’ and both in 
earlier and later times not always or often differentiated 
from each other. Thus the historiographers combined the 
duties of statesmen, scholars, authors, and geneials. 
The professions of authors and teachers, musicians and 
poets, were united in one person And so it continued 
to the present day. Priests discharge medical functions, 
poets still sing their verses But experienced medical 
specialists, though few, are to be found, as well as women 
doctcffs 9 there are vetennaiy surgeons, musicians (chiefly 
bdongmg to the poorest classes and oftmi blind), actors, 
teachers, attorneys, diviners, artists, letter*wiitcr8, and 
many others, men of letters being perhaps the most pio- 
minent and most estemned. 
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Accessoty InsHhtUons 

A system of schools, academies, colleges, and universities 
obtained in villages, districts, departments, and prin- 
cipahties, The instruction was divided into ‘Primaiy 
Learning ’ and * Great Learning ’ There were special 
schools of dancing and music Libraries and almshouses 
for old men are mentioned Associations of scholais for 
literary purposes seem to have been numerous 

Whatever form and direction education might have 
taken, it became stereotyped at an early age by the 
road to office being made to lead through a knowledge 
of the classical wiitmga of the ancient sages It became 
not only ‘ the thmg ’ to be well versed in the sayings of 
Confucius, Mencius, etc , and to be able to compose good 
essays on them containing not a smgle wrongly written 
character, hut useless for aspiiants to office — ^who con- 
stituted practically the whole of the hteraiy class — to 
acquire any other knowledge So obsessed was the 
national mind by this hterary mama that even infants’ 
spines were made to bend so as to produce when adult 
the 'scholarly stoop’ And from the fact that besides 
the scholar class the rest of the community consisted of 
agriculturists, artisans, and merchants, whose knowledge 
was that of then fathers and grandfathers, inculcated in 
the sons and grandsons as it had been m them, showing 
them how to carry on m the same groove the calhng to 
which Fate had assigned them, a departure £:om which 
would have been considered ‘ unfihal ’ — ^unless, of course 
(as It very rarely did), it went the length of attaining 
through study of the classics a place m the official class, 
and ^us shedding eternal lustie on the family— it wiU 
readily be seen that there was nothmg to cause education 
to be concerned with any but one or two of the subjects 
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whidi are included by We&tcin peoples under thai 
designation It became at an eaily age, and remained 
foi many centuiics, a rote-l(aining of the elemental y 
text-books, followed by a similai acquisition by hcait of 
the texts of the woilts of Confucius and other classical 
wriLcis And so it icmained until the abolition, in 1905, 
of the old competitive examination system, and the 
substitution of aU tliat is mcluded in the tcim * modem 
education’ at schools, colleges, and univcisitics aU oyer 
the country, in which thcie is lapidly gi owing up a foice 
that IS legenerating the Guncbc people, and will make 
Itself felt dbioughout the whole woild 

It IS this keen and shiewd appieuation of tlic learned, 
and this lust for knowledge, which, bailing the tiagedy 
of foieign domination, will make Chma, m the tiuest 
and best sense of the word, a gicat nation, whcie, as 111 
the United States of Ameiica, the iigid class status and 
undeivaluation, if not disdaining, of laiowkdge whiclt 
aie proving so disastrous in England and othci European 
countiies will be avoided, and the aiistocracy of learning 
established in its place 

Besides educational institutions, we find institutions 
foi poor lelief, hospitals, foundling hospitals, oiphan 
asylums, banking, msurance, and loan associations, 
travelleis’ clubs, mercantile corpoiations, anti-opium 
societies, co-operative burial societies, as well as many 
others, some mutated fiom Western models. 

Bodtly Muttiahons 

Compared with the practices found to exist among 
most primitive races, the mutilations the Chinese were 
in the habit of mflictmg weie but few They flattened 
the skulls of theu babies by means of stones, so as to 
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cause them to taper at tiie top, and we have already 
seen what they did to then spines , also the mutilations 
in waifare, and the pumshments inflicted both within 
and without the law, and how filial childien and loyal 
Wives mutilated themselves for the sake of their 
parents and to pi event remainage Eunuchs, of couise, 
existed in gicat numbers People bit, cut, or marked 
then arms to pledge oaths But the practices which aie 
more peculiarly associated with the Chinese are the 
compressing of women’s feet and the wearing of the 
queue, misnamed * pigtail’ The former is known to 
have been in force about A x> 934, though it may have 
been intioduced as early as 583 It did not, however, 
become firmly established for more than a century 
This extremdy painful mutilation, begun m infancy, 
illustrates the tyranny of fashion, foi it is supposed to 
have arisen m the mutation by the women generally 
of the small feet of an imperial concubine admiied hy 
one of the empeiors from ten to fifteen centuries ago 
(the books differ as to his identity) The second was a 
badge of servitude inflicted by the Manchus on the 
Chinese when they conquered China at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century Discountenanced by govern- 
mental edicts, both of these piactices are now tending 
toward extinction, though, of course, compi eased feet 
and * pigtails ’ are still to be seen m every town and 
village Legally, the queue was abolished when the 
Chin ese iid themselves of the Manchu yoke in 1912. 

Pmeral Rties 

Not understanding the real nature of death, the Chmese 
believed it was meiely a state of suspended animation, 
m which the soul had failed to return to the body, though 
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it might yet do bo, even attei long inieivals Conse- 
quently they delayed burial, and fed the coipse, and 
went on to the house-tops and called aloud to the spin! 
to return When at length they wcie convinced that the 
absent spiiit could not be induced to le-cntci the body, 
they placed the lattei m a coffin and buried it — providing 
It, howcvei. With all that it had lound ncccssaiy in this 
life (food, clothing, wives, scivants, elc ), which il would 
rcquiie also m the next (in their view lathcr a con- 
tinuation of the present existence than the beginning of 
another) — and, having inducted oi peisuadcd the spun 
to enta the ‘ soul-tablet * which accompanied the funeral 
procession (which took place the moment the tablet was 
‘dotted,’ tt, when the diaiacter toang^ ‘pnnoe,* was 
clianged into chu^ ‘loid’), earned it back home again, 
set It up in a shrine m the mam hall, and fell down and 
worshipped it Thus was the spiiit propitiated, and as 
long as occasional offciings were not oveilookcd the 
power for evil possessed by it would not be excited against 
the surviving inmates of the house, whom it had so 
thoughtlessly deserted 

The latter mourned by scieammg, wailing, stamping 
then feet, and beating then bi easts, i enouncing (in the 
eaihest tunes) even then clothes, dwelling, and belongings 
to the dead, lemoving to mourning-sheds of clay, fastmg, 
01 eating only rice gruel, sleeping on stiaw with a clod 
foi a pillow, and speaking only on subjects of death 
and burial. Office and public duties were resigned, and 
marriage, music, and separation from the dan pro- 
hibited. 

During the lapse of the long ages of monarchical lule 
funeral rites became more elaboiate and magnificent, but, 
though less rigid and ceremonious smee the institution of 
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the RepubUc, they have retained their essential character 
down to the present day 

Funcial ceremonial was moie exacting than that con- 
nected with most other observances, mcluding those of 
mairiage Invitations or notifications were sent to 
friends, and aftei receipt of these iuOf on the various 
days appointed therein, the guest was obliged to send 
presents, such as money, paper horses, slaves, etc, and 
go and join m the lamentations of the hired mourners 
and attend at the prayers recited by the priests Funeral 
etiquette could not be ^ made good, if overlooked 

or neglected at the right tune, as it could m the case of 
the marriage ceremonial 

Instead of symmetrical pubhc graveyards, as in the 
West, the Chinese cemeteries belong to the family or 
dan of the deceased, and are generally beautiful and 
peaceful places planted with tiees and surrounded by 
artistic walls endosing the grave-mounds and monu- 
mental tablets The cemeteries themsdves are the 
metonyms of the villages, and the graves of the houses. 
In the uoith especially the grave is very often sur- 
mounted by a huge marble tortoise bearing the inscribed 
tablet, or what we call the gravestone, on its back 
Tlie tombs of the last two lines of emperors, the Mmg 
and the Mandiu, are magnificent structuies, spread over 
enoimouB aieas, and always artistically situated on hill- 
sides facing natuial or artifiual lakes or seas. Contrary 
to the practice m Egypt, with the two exceptions 
above mentioned the conquering dynasties have always 
destroyed the tombs of their predecessors But for 
this savage vandalism, China would probably possess 
the most magnificent assembly of imperial tombs m the 
world’s records. 
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Dms of Intercotirse 

Throughout the whole comae of their existence as a 
social aggregate the Chinese Jiave pushed ccicmonial 
observances to an extreme limit “ Cciemonics,” says 
the L% ebty the gicat classic of cciemonial usages, “aie 
the greatest of all things by which men hve” Ranks 
weie distinguished by difiercnl hcaddi esses, gaiments, 
badges, weapons, wiiting-tablets, numbci of attendants, 
carriages, horses, height of walls, etc Daily as well as 
olHaal hfe was regulated by minute obseivanccs There 
were wiittcn codes embracing almost every attitude and 
act of mferiois toward superiois, of superiois toward 
inferiors, and of equals toward equals Visits, forms of 
address, and giving of presents had each then set of 
foimulsB, known and observed by every one as stiietly 
and regularly as each child m China learned by heart 
and lepeated aloud the thicc-woid sentences of tire 
elementary Tnmetttcal Classtc But while the school 
text-book was extiemcly simple, ceremonial observances 
were extiemcly elaborate A Chinese was m tins respect 
as much a slave to the hving as m his funeial rites he 
was a slave to lire dead Only now, in the rush of 
* modem piogiess,’ is the doffing of the hat taking the 
place of the ‘ kowtow ’ 

It 18 in this matter of cciemonial obseivances that 
the East and the West have misundei stood each other 
perhaps more than in aU others Whcic rules of etiquette 
are not only different, but are diametrically opposed, 
there is every opportunity for misunderstanding, if not 
estrangement The points at issue m such questions as 
‘kowtowing’ to the empaoi and the woisliipping of 
anccstois are genaally known, but the Westerner, ai a 
rule, is ignorant of the fact that if he wishes to confoiiu 
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to Chinese etiquette when in China (instead of to those 
Western customs which are m many cases unfoitunately 
taking then place) he should not, for instance, take off 
his hat when enteimg a house or a temple, should not 
shake hands with his host, nor, if he wishes to express 
appioval, should he clap his hands Qappmg of hands 
in Chma (te non-Euiopeanized China) is used to diive 
away the sha cb*t, or deathly mfluence of evil spirits, 
and to clap the hands at the close of the remarks of a 
Climese host (as 1 have seen promment, well-meaning, 
but iH-guided men of the West do) is equivalent to dis- 
approval, if not msult Had our diplomatists been 
sociologists instead of only commeicial agents, more 
than one war might have been avoided. 

Habits Olid Ciistonis 

At inteivals duimg the yeai the Chinese make holiday 
Their public festivals begin with the celcbiation of the 
advent of the new ycai They let ofi mnumeiable fire* 
crackers, and malce much meinment in then homes, 
drinking and feasting, and visiting their friends for 
several days Accounts are squared, houses cleaned, 
fresh paper * door-gods * pasted on the front doors, strips 
of red paper with chaiacters implying happiness, wealth, 
good fortune, longevity, etc, stuck on the doorposts or 
the Imtel, tables, etc , covered with led cloth, and flowers 
and decorations displayed everywhere Business is sus- 
pended, and the merriment, dressing in new clothes, 
feasting, visiting, ofleiings to gods and ancestors, and 
idlmg continue pietty consistently during the first half 
of the fiist moon, the vacation ending with the Feast 
of Lanterns, which occupies the last three days It origi- 
nated in the Han dynasty aooo years ago Innumeiable 
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lanterns of all sizes, shapes, colouis (except wholly white, 
or rather nndyed malciial, the cdoiu of mourning), and 
designs aic lit in fiont of public and private buildings, 
but the use of these was an addition about 800 years 
latei, t e about 1200 yeais ago Papei diagons, hundieds 
of yards long, arc moved along the sticcts at a slow pace, 
supported on the heads of men whose legs only aic visible, 
giving the unpiession of huge scipents winding thiough 
the thoioughfaics 

Of the other chief festivals, about eight in number (not 
countmg the festivals of the four seasons with then 
equinoxes and solstices), four are specially concerned 
with the propitiation of the spirits — namely, the Earlier 
Spirit Festival (fifteenth day of second moon), the Festival 
of the Tombs (about the thud day of the tliud moon), 
when graves are put in oidci and special offerings made 
to the dead, the Middle Spuit Festival (fifteenth day of 
seventh moon), and the Latex Spuit Festival (fifteenth 
day of tenth moon) The Dragon-'boat Festival (fifth 
day of fifth moon) is said to have oiigmatcd as a com- 
memoration of the death of the poet Ch*u Yuan, who 
drovmed himself m disgust at the official intrigue and 
corruption of which he was the victim, but the object 
18 the procuring of sufficient rain to ensure a good 
harvest It is celebrated by lacmg with long nariow 
boats shaped to represent diagons and propelled by scores 
of rowers, pasting of charms on the doors of dwellings, 
and eating a special hmd of ncc-cake, with a hquor as a 
beverage 

The fifteenth day of the eighth moon 1$ the Mid-autumn 
Festival, known by foreigners as All Souls* Day On this 
occasion the women worship the moon, offering cakes, 
fruit, etc. The gates of Purgatory are opened, and the 
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hungiy ghostt troop forth to enjoy themselves for a 
month on the good things piovided for them by the pious 
The ninth day of the nmth moon is the CSiung Yang 
Festival, when every one who possibly can ascends to a 
high place — ^a hill oi temple-towei 'Hus mauguiates the 
late-flying season, and is supposed to promote longevity. 
During that season, which lasts several months, the 
Chinese people the sliy with dragons, centipedes, hogs, 
butterflies, and hundieds of other cleverly devised crea- 
tures, which, by means of simple mechanisms worked by 
the wmd, roll their eyes, make appiopiiate sounds, and 
move their paws, wings, tails, etc, in a most realistic 
manner The festival originated m a warning leceived 
by a scholar named Huan Ching from his master Fei 
Ch^ang-fang, a native of Ju-nan in Honan, who lived 
duiing the Han dynasty, that a teirible calamity was 
about to happen, and enjoining him to escape with hu 
family to a high place On his return he found all his 
domestic animals dead, and was told that they had died 
instead of himself and his reUtives On New Year’s Eve 
(^mn Non or Chu Hsi) the Kitchen-god ascends to 
Heaven to make his annual report, the wise SeaBting him 
with honey and other sticky food before his departure, so 
that his lips may be sealed and he be unable to ' let on ’ 
too much to the powers that be m the regions above ! 

Sports and Games 

The first sports of the Qunese were festival gatherings 
for purposes of archery, to which succeeded exercises 
partaking of a military character Huntmg was a favourite 
amusement They played games of calculation, chess (or 
the * game of war ’), shuttlecock with the feet, pitch-pot 
(throwing ariows horn a distance into a narrow-necked 
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jai), and ‘ horn-gonng’ (fighimg on the shouldus of others 
with horned masks on then heads) Stilts, football, dice- 
throwing, boat-racing, dog-iacing, cock-fighting, kite- 
flymg, as well as singing and dancing maiionettcs, affoided 
reel cation and amusement 

Many of these games became obsolete in course of 
time, and new ones weic mvented At the end of the 
Monaichical Peiiod, durmg the Manchu dynasty, wo find 
those most in use to be foot-shuttlecock, lifting of beams 
headed with heavy stones — dumb-bells foui feet long and 
weighing thiity or foity pounds — kitc-flymg, quail-fight- 
mg, cricket-fighting, sendmg birds aftei seeds thiown 
into the air, sauntermg through fields, playing chess or 
‘ morra,* or gambling with caids, dice, orovci thcaicket- 
and quail-fights or seed-catchmg birds Theie wcie 
numerous and varied children’s games tending to develop 
strength, skill, quickness of action, paiental instinct, 
accuracy, and sagacity Theatiicals weie pei formed by 
strolling troupes on stages erected opposite temples, 
though permanent theatres also existed, female parts 
until recently being taken by male actois. Peep-shows, 
coninrers, ventriloquists, acrobats, fortune-tcUcis, and 
story-tellci s kept crowds amused oi intci ested Genei ally, 
‘young Chma’ of the present day, identified with the 
party of progress, seems to have adopted most of the out- 
door but very few of the indoor games of Western nations. 

Domestic Life 

In domestic or piivate hfe, observances at birth, 
betrothal, and marriage were elaborate, and retained 
superstitious elements Paily iismg was general Shaving 
of the head and beard, as well as cleanmg of the ears and 
massage, was done by barbers. There were public baths 
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m all aties and towns Shops were closed at nightfall, 
and, the streets being until recent tunes ill-ht or unlit, 
passengers or their attendants carried lanterns Most 
houses, except the poorest, had private watchmen Gener- 
ally two meals a day were taken Dinners to fiiends were 
served at inns or restaurants, accompanied or followed by 
musical 01 theatrical performances The place of honour 
18 stated m Western books on China to be on the left, 
but the fact is that the place of honour is the one which 
shows the utmost sohcitude for the safety of the guest 
It 18 therefore not necessarily one fixed place, but would 
usually be the one facing the door, so that the guest 
might be in a position to see an enemy enter, and take 
measures accordingly 

Lap-dogs and cage-birds were kept as pets , * wonks,* 
the huang hou, or ‘yellow dog,’ were guards of houses 
and street scavengers Aquaria with goldfish were often 
to be seen m the houses of the upper and middle classes, 
the gardens and courtyards of wluch usually contained 
lockeries and artistic shrubs and flowers 

Whiskers were never worn, and moustaches and beards 
only after foity, befoie which age the hair grew, if at 
all, very scantily Full, thick beards, as m the West, 
were practically never seen, even on the aged Snufi- 
bottles, tobacco-pipes, and fans were cairied by both 
sexes Nails were worn long by members of the hterary 
and leisured classes Non-Manchu women and guls had 
cramped feet, and both Manchu and Chinese women used 
cosmetics freely 

Industnal Tnshtuhons 

While the men attended to farm-work, women took 
care of the mulberry-orchards and silkworms, and did 
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spinning, weaving, and embioidery This, the primitive 
division of labom, held thioughout, though added to on 
both sides, so that eventually the men did most of the 
agricultuie, arts, pioduction, distiibution, fighting, etc, 
and the women, besides the duties above named and some 
field-labour, mended old clothes, dialled and shaipened 
needles, pasted tin-foil, made shoes, and gatlieied and 
soited the leaves of the tea-plant In couisc of tune 
tiades became highly specialircd — ^theii numbci being 
legion — and localized, bankeis, for instance, congicgating 
in Shansi, carpenters in Chi Chou, and poicchun-manu- 
facturers m Jao Chou, m Kiangsi. 

As to land, it became at an early age the property of 
the sovereign, who farmed it out to his relatives or 
favouiites It was ananged on the ehvngy oi ‘well’ 
system — eight private squares round a nmth public equate 
cultivated by the eight farmer famihes in common foi 
the benefit of the State Fiom the beginning to the end 
of the Monarchical Fciiod tenuie continued to be of the 
Crown, land being unallodial, and mostly held in dans 
or families, and not entailed, the conditions of tenure 
being payment of an annual tax, a fee for alienation, and 
money compensation for personal services to the Govern- 
ment, generally incorporated mto the direct tax as 
scutage, Slavery, unknown m the earhest times, existed 
as a recognized institation durmg the whole of the 
Monarchical Period, 

Production was chiefiy confined to human and animal 
labour, machinery being only now m use on a large scale 
Internal distiibution was earned on from numeious 
centres and at fairs, shops, markets, etc With few 
exceptions, the great trade-routes by land and sea have 
remamed the same during the last two thousand years 
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Foreign trade was with Western Asia, Greece, Rome, 
Carthage, Arabia, etc , and from the seventeenth century 
A D more generally with European countries The usual 
piimitive means of conveyance, such as human bemgs, 
animals, carts, boats, etc , were partly displaced by steam- 
vessels from i86i onward 

Exchange was effected by barter, cowries of different 
values being the prototype of coins, which were cast m 
greater or less quantity under each reign But until 
withm recent years there was only one com, the copper 
cash, in use, bullion and paper notes being the odier 
media of exchange Silver Mexican dollars and sub- 
sidiary coins came mto use with the advent of foreign 
commerce Weights and measures (which generally 
decreased fiom north to south), officially ai ranged partly 
on the decimal system, were discarded by the people in 
ordinary commeraal tiansactxons for the more convement 
duodecimal subdivision. 

Arts 

Hunting, fishing, cooking, weaving, dyeing, carpentry, 
metallurgy, glass-, buck-, and paper-making, prmtiug, and 
book-bmding were m a more or less primitive stage, the 
mechanical arts showing much servile imitation and sim- 
phcity in design , but pottery, carving, and lacquer-work 
were m an exceptionally high state of development, the 
articles produced being surpassed m quaUty and beauty 
by no others m the woild 

Agnculture and Rearing of Livestock 

From the earhest times the greater portion of the avail- 
able land was under cultivation Except when the country 
has been devastated by war, the Chinese have devoted 
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close attention to the cultivation of the soil continuously 
for foity centuiies Even the hiUa are teiraced for extta 
giowing-ioom But poveity and governmental inaction 
caused much to lie idle Thcic wcie two annual crops in 
the noilh, and five m two yeais in the south Pcihaps 
two-thirds of tlie population cultivated the soil, The 
methods, howevei, remained pnmitive, but the gieat 
fertility of the soil and the gieat industiy of tlie farmer, 
with generous but caieful use of feitihzcis, enabled tlie 
vast territory to support an enormous population Rice, 
wheat, barley, buckwheat, maize, kaoliang, several millets, 
and oats were the chief giains cultivated Beans, peas, 
oil-bearmg seeds (sesame, rape, etc), fibre-plants (hemp, 
lamie, jute, cotton, etc ), starch-roots (taios, yams, sweet 
potatoes, etc), tobacco, mdigo, tea, sugar, fruits, weie 
among the moie impoitanl ciops pioduccd Pruit-giow- 
ing, however, lacked scientific method The rotation of 
crops was not a usual piactice, but giafting, pruning, 
dwarfing, enlaiging, selecting, and varying species weie 
well understood Vegetablc-cultme had i cached a high 
state of perfection, the smaUcst patches of land being 
made to bring forth abundantly This is the moie 
creditable inasmuch as most small f aimers could not 
affoid to pui chase expensive foreign maclimery, whidi, in 
many cases, would be too large or compheated for their 
purposes 

The principal animals, buds, etc , reared were the pig, 
ass, horse, mule, cow, sheep, goat, buffalo, yak, fowl, 
duck, goose, pigeon, silkworm, and bee 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Commeice, the suc- 
cessor to the Board of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, instituted durmg recent years, is now adapting 
Western methods to the cultivation of the fertile soil of 
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China, and even greatei results than in. the past may be 
expected in the future 

Senhments and Moral Ideas 

The Chinese have sin ays shown a keen delight m 
the beautiful — ^in flowers, music, poetry, literature, 
embi Older y, paintings, poicelain They cultivated orna- 
mental plants, almost every house, as we saw, havmg its 
garden, large or small, and tables were often decorated 
with flowers in vases oi ornamental wue baskets oi 
fruits or sweetmeats Confucius made music an mstru- 
ment of government Papei bearing the written character 
was so respected that it might not be thiown on the 
ground or trodden on Dehght was always shown in 
beautiful scenery oi tales of the marvellous Commanding 
or agreeable situations were chosen for temples But 
until within the last few years stieets and houses weie 
generally unclean, and decency m pubhc fiequently 
absent 

Morality was favoured by pubhc opimon, but m spite 
of early marriages and concubinage there was much laxity 
Cruelty both to human beings and animals has always 
been a marked trait m the Chinese character Savagery 
in warfare, cannibahsm, luxury, drunkenness, and corrup- 
tion prevailed in the earhest tunes The attitude toward 
women was despotic But moral prmciples pervaded the 
classical writings, and formed the basis of law In spite 
of these, the inferior sentiment of revenge was, as we 
have seen, approved and preached as a sacred duty As 
a result of the umversal ytiP-yang dualistic doctrines, 
immorahty was leniendy regaided In modern times, at 
least, mercantile honour was high, a merchant’s word is 
as good as his bond ” bemg truer in China than in many 
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other countiies Intemperance was lare Opinm-smokmg 
was much indulged m until the use of the diug was foiably 
suppiessed (1906-1^ Even now much is smuggled into 
the country, or its growth overlooked by bribed officials 
0?q ti quarrels and fights weie common, vendettas some- 
times contmumg foi generations Suicide undci depress- 
mg circumstances was approved and honoured, it was 
frequently resorted to under the sting of gieat injustice 
There was a deep reverence for parents and super 101 s 
Disregard of the truth, when useful, was universal, and 
unattended by a sense of shame, even on detection 
Thieving was common The illegal exactions of luleis 
were burdensome In times of prosperity pride and satis- 
faction m material matters was not concealed, and was 
often short-sighted Pohteness was practically universal, 
though said to be often superficial , but gratitude was a 
marked characteristic, and was heartfelt Mutual con- 
jugal affection was stiong The love of gamblmg was 
umversal 

But httle has occuried in recent years to modify the 
above characters Nevertheless the inferior traits are 
certainly being changed by education and by the forma- 
tion of societies whose members bind themsdves against 
immorality, concubmage, gambhng, drmking, smoking, etc 

Rehgims Ideas 

Chinese religion is inherently an attitude toward the 
spirits or gods with the object of obtainmg a benefit 01 
averting a calamity We shall deal with it more fully in 
another chapter Suffice it to say here that it originated 
m ancestoiyworship, and that the greater part of it remains 
ancestor-worship to the present day The State lehgion, 
whidi was Confucianism, was ancestoi-woiBhip Taoism, 
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originally a philosophy, became a worship of 'spirits — of 
the souls of dead men supposed to have talcen up their 
abode in animals, reptiles, insects, trees, stones, etc — 
borrowed the cloak of religion from Buddhism, which 
eventually outshone it, and degenerated mto a system of 
exorcism and magic Buddhism, a lehgion oiigmating in 
India, in which Buddha, once a man, is woi^ipped, in 
which no bemgs are known with greater power than can 
be attamed to by man, and accoiding to which at death 
the soul migrates into anything from a deified human being 
to an elephant, a bird, a plant, a wall, a broom, or any 
piece of inorganic matter, was imported ready made into 
Chma and took the side of popular superstition and 
Taoism against the orthodox belief, finding that its power 
lay m the influence on the popular mind of its doctrme 
respecting a future state, in contrast to the indifference of 
Confucianism Its pleadmg for compassion and preseiva-* 
tion of life met a crying need, and but for it the state of 
things in this respect would be woise than it is 

Rehgion, apart from ancestor-worship, does not enter 
largely into Chmese life There is none of the leal 'love 
of God * found, for example, m the fervent as distmguished 
from the conventional Qiiistian And as ancestor-worship 
gradually loses its hold and dies out agnosticism will talm 
Its place 

An almost mfimte variety of superstitious practices, due 
to the behef m the good oi evil mfluences of departed 
spurts, exists in all parts of Chma Days are lucky or 
unlucky Echpses are due to a dragon trying to eat 
die sun or the moon The rainbow is supposed to be the 
result of a meeting between the impure vapours of the 
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Bun and the eaith Amulets are worn, and chaims hung 
up, sptigs of artemiflia or of peach-blossom aie placed 
neai beds and over lintels respectively, childien and 
adults are * locked to life * by means of locks on chains 
or cords worn round the neck, old biass miriois aic 
supposed to cuie insanity, figmes of gomds, tigeis’ claws, 
01 '^e unicorn arc worn to ensuie good foitune oi ward off 
sickness, fire, etc , spells of many lands, composed mostly 
of the wiitten chaiacleis for happiness and longevity, 
are worn, oi written on paper, cloth, leaves, etc., and 
burned, the ashes being made mto a decoction and diunk 
by the young oi sick 

Divination by means of the divming stalks (the divming 
plant, milfoil or yarrow) and the tortoiseshell has been 
earned on fiom time immemoiial, but was not originally 
practised with the object of ascertaining future events, 
but in order to decide doubts, much as lots are drawn 
or a coin tossed in the West Fingsbutf “the ait of 
adapting the residence of the Lving and the dead so as to 
co-operate and harmonize with the local curients of the 
cosmic breath ” (the ytn and the yang see Chapter III), 
a doctrine which had its root in ancestor-worship, has 
exercised an enormous influence on Chinese thought and 
life from the eailiest times, and especially from those of 
Chu Hsi and other philosophers of the Sung dynasty. 

Knmkdge 

Having noted that Chinese education was mainly 
hterary, and why it was so, it is easy to see that there 
would be little or no demand for the kind of Imowledge 
classified m the West under the head of science In so 
far as any demand existed, it did so, at any rate at first, 
only because it subserved vital needs, Thus, astronomy, 
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or more properly astrology, was studied in order that 
the calendar might be regulated, and so the routine of 
agricultuie coriectly followed, for on that depended the 
people’s daily rice, or laihei, in the beginning, the various 
fruits and kinds of flesh which constituted their means of 
sustentation before then now universal food was known 
In philosophy they have had two periods of great activity, 
the first beginning with Lao Tzti and Confucius in the 
sixth centuiy b c and endmg with the Burning of the 
Books by the First Emperor, Shih Huang Ti, m 213 a c , 
the second beginning with Chou Tzfl (a d 1017-73) and 
endmg with Chu Hsi (1130-1200) Ilie depaitment of 
philosophy in the imperial hbrary contained m 190 b c 
2705 volumes by 137 authors There can be no doubt 
that this zeal for the orthodox leaining, combined with 
the hterary test for office, was the reason why scientific 
knowledge was prevented from developing , so much so, 
that after four thousand or moie years of national life 
we find, durmg the Manchu Period, which ended the 
monarchical rigme^ few of the educated class, giants 
though they were in knowledge of all departments of 
their hterature and history (the contmuity of their 
traditions laid down in their twenty-four Dynastic Annals 
has been described as one of the great wonders of the 
world), with even the elementary scientific leaimng of a 
schoolboy m the West ‘ Crude,’ * primitive,’ * mediocre,’ 
’ vague,” maccurate,’ ’want of analysis and generalization,’ 
are teims wefindapphed to then knowledge of such leadmg 
saences as geography, mathematics, chemistry, botany, and 
geology. Their medicme was much hampered by supersti- 
tion, and perhaps more so by such beliefs as that the seat 
of the intellect is in the stomach, that thoughts proceed 
fiom the heart, that the pit of the stomach is the seat of 
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the breath, that the aoul resides in the hver, etc — ^the 
result partly of the idea that dissection of the body would 
maim it peimanently during its existence m the Other- 
world What progress was made was due to European 
msliuction , and this again is the emisa causans of the 
great wave of progress in scientific and philosophical 
knowledge which is rolling over the whole counuy and 
wdl have marked effects on the history of the woild 
during the coming century. 

Language 

Oiiginally polysyllabic, the Chinese language later 
assumed a monosyllabic, isolating, uninflected form, 
grammatical relations being indicated by position From 
the earliest forms of speech several subordinate vernacular 
languages arose m various districts, and from these sprang 
local dialects, etc Tone-distinctions arose— t e the same 
words pronounced with a difFerent intonation came to mean 
different things Development of these distinctions led to 
carelessness of aiticulation, and multiphcation of what 
would be homonyms but for these tones It is mcoirect 
to assume that the tones were invented to distinguish 
similar sounds So that, at the present day, anyone who 
says ma will mean either an exclamation, hemp, horse, 
or curse accordmg to the quality he gives to the sound. 
The language remains m a piimitive state, without 
inflexion, declension, or distmction of parts of speech 
The order in a sentence is subject, verb, complement 
direct, complement mdirect. Gender is formed by dis- 
tinctive particles, number by prefixing numerals, etc , 
cases by position or appropiiate prepositions, Adjectives 
precede nouns , position determines comparison ; and 
absence of punctuation causes ambiguity The lattci is 
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now intioduced into most newly published works The 
new education is bringing with it innumerable words and 
phrases not found m the old hterature or dictionaiies 
Japanese idioms which are now being imported into the 
language are making it less pure 

The wiitten language, too well known to need detailed 
desciiption, a thing of beauty and a joy for ever to those 
able to appreciate it, said to have taken originally the 
foim of knotted cords and then of notches on wood 
(though this was more probably the origin of numeration 
^an of wilting proper), took later that of rude outhnes 
of natural objects, and then went on to the phonetic 
system, under which each chaiactei is composed of 
two paits, the radical, indicating the meanmg, and the 
phonetic, indicating the sound They were symbols, non- 
agglutmative and non-inflexional, and were written m 
veitical columns, piobably from having m early times 
been painted or cut on strips of baik. 

Achievement^ of the Chinese 
As the result of all this fttful fever during so many 
centuries, we find that the Chmese, after having hved in 
nests “ in order to avoid the animals,” and then in caves, 
have built themselves houses and palaces which are still 
made after the pattern of their piototype, with a flat 
wall behmd, the openmgs m front, the walls put in after 
the pillars and roof-tree have been fixed, and out-buildings 
added on as side extensions The or ‘ stove-bed * 

(now a platform made of bncks), found all over the 
northern provmces, was a place scooped out of the side 
of the cave, with an openmg underneath m which (as 
now) a fire was lit m winter Wmdows and shutters 
opened upward, bemg a suivival of the mat or shade 
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hung in front of the apcituies in the walls of the piimitive 
cave-dwelling Foui of these buildings facing each other 
round a square made the couityaid, and one or moie 
couityards made the compound They have fed them- 
selves on almost evciything edible to be found on, undci, 
01 above land or water, except milk, but live chiefly on 
lice, chicken, fish, vegetables, including gailic, and tea, 
though at one time they ate flesh and diank wine, some- 
times to excess, bcfoie tea was cultivated They have 
clothed themselves m skins and feathers, and then in 
silks and satms, but mostly in cotton, and haidly evei 
in wool Under the Manchu ligttne the type of dress 
adopted was that of this horse-iidmg race, showing the 
chief characteristics of that noble animal, the broad sleeves 
representing the hoofs, the queue the mane, etc This 
queue was formed of the hair growing from the back part 
of the scalp, the front of which was shaved Unlike the 
Egyptians, they did not wear wigs They have nearly 
always had the decency to wear then coats long, and 
have despised the Westerner for wearing his too short. 
They are now paiadoxical enough to make the mistake 
of adopting the Wcsteiner’s costume 
They have made to themselves great canals, biidges, 
aqueducts, and the longest wall there has ever been on 
the face of the earth (which could not be seen jfrom the 
moon, as some sinologists have erroneously supposed, any 
more than a hair, however long, could be seen at a distance 
of a bundled yaids) They have made long and wide 
roads, but failed to keep them m repair duimg the last 
few centuries, though much zeal, possibly due to commerce 
on oil- or electiiaty-driven wheels, is now being shown 
m this direction They have built honorary portals to 
chaste widows, pagodas, and arched biidges of great 
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beauty, not foi getting to surround each city with a high 
and substantial wall to keep out unfiiendly people. They 
have made innumerable implements and weapons, from 
pens and fans and chopsticks to ploughs and caits and 
ships , fiom fiery daits, ‘ flame elephants,’ bows and 
spears, spiked chaiiots, batter mg-rams, and huilmg- 
engines to mangonels, trebuchcts, matchloclcs o£ wrought 
lion and plain bore with long barrels resting on a stock, 
and gingals fourteen feet long restmg on a tiipod, cuirasses 
of quilted cotton cloth covered with brass knobs, and helmets 
of iron or polished steel, sometimes inlaid, with neck- and 
ear-lappets And they have been content not to improve 
upon these to any appreciable extent , but have lately 
shown a tendency to make the later patterns imported 
from the West m then own factories 
They have produced one of the greatest and most 
remarkable accumulations of literature the world has evei 
seen, and the finest porcelain, some music, not very fine, 
and some magnificent painting, though hardly any sculp- 
ture, and little architecture that will live. 
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CHAPTER 11 ON CHINESE 
MYTHOLOGY 

Mythology mtd Intelleotnal Progress 

T he Manichaeist, ytn-yartg (dualist), idea of exist- 
ence, to whicli further iefeien.ce will be made in the 
next chaptei, finds its illustration in the dual life, real 
and imaginary, of all the peoples of the caith They have 
both leal histones and mythological histones In the pre- 
ceding chapter I have dealt biiefly with the fiist — the life 
of reahty — China from the earliest times to the present 
day, the succeedmg chapters are concerned with the 
second — the life of imagmation A survey of the first was 
necessary for a complete understanding of the second 
The two react upon each other, affecting the national 
character and through it the history of the woild 
Mythology is the science of the unscicnjLific man’s 
explanation of what we call the Othei world — ^itself and 
Its denizens, then mysteiious habits and sui prising actions 
both there and here, usually mcluding the creation of this 
world also By the Otherworld he does not necessarily 
mean anythmg distant or even invisible, though the 
thmgs he explains would mostly be mcluded by us under 
those terms In some countries myths arc abundant, m 
others scarce. Why should this be ? Why should some 
peoples teU many and marvellous tales about their gods 
and others say httle about them, though they may say a 
great deal to them f We recall the * great ’ myths of 
Greece and Scandmavia. Othei races are ‘poor’ in 
myths The difference is to be explamed by the mental 
characters of the peoples as moulded by thdr surroundings 
and hereditaiy tendencies. The problem is of course a 
pS}^ological one, for it is, as aheady noted, m imagma- 
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tion that myths have their root Now imagination grows 
with each stage of intellectual progiess, for mtellectual 
pi ogress implies mcreasmg representativeness of thought. 
In the lowei stages of human development imagination is 
feeble and unpioductive, m the highest stages it is strong 
and constructive 

The Cktmse Intellect 

The Chinese are not unimagmative, but their minds did 
not go on to the construction of any myths which should 
be world'great and immortal , and one reason why they 
did not consliuct such myths was that their mtellectual 
progress was arrested at a comparatively early stage It 
was arrested because there was not that contact and 
competition with other peoples which demands brain- 
work of an active kind as the alternative of subjugation, 
inferioiity, oi extinction, and because, as we have already 
seen, the knowledge required of them was mainly the 
parrot-like repetition of the old instead of the thmking- 
out of the new — a state of thmgs rendered possible by the 
isolation just referred to. Confucius discountenanced dis- 
cussion about the supernatural, and just as it is piobable 
that the exhortations of WSn Wang, the viitual founder 
of the Chou dynasty (1121-255 b c ), against drunkenness, 
in a time before tea was known to them, helped to make 
the Chmese the sober people that they are, so it is probable 
— more than probable — that this attitude of Confucius 
may have nipped m the bud much that might have 
developed a vigorous mythology, though for a reason to 
be stated later it may be doubted if be thereby deprived 
the woild of any beautiful and marvellous results of the 

^ The mventiont of the Chiaeae dunng a period of font thousand years 
may be numbered on the fingers of one hand 
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highest flights of poetical creativeness Theie are times, 
such as those of any gieat pohtical upheaval, when human 
nature will assat itself and bicalc tluough its sliacldcs in 
spite of all aitiflcial or conventional restraints. Considei- 
ing the cnoimous influence of Confucianism thioughout 
the lattei halt of Chinese histoiy — %e the last two 
thousand years-<-it is sui prising that the Chinese dared 
to tlunlc about supernatural mattcis at all, except in the 
matter of propitiating their dead ancestors That they 
did so IS evidence not only of human nature’s inherent 
tendency to tell stories, but also of the irrepressible 
strength of feeling which breaks all laws and command- 
ments under great stimulus On the opposing unaisthetic 
side this may be compared to the feelmg which prompts 
the unpremeditated assassination of a man who is gudty 
of great injustice, even though it be certain that in due 
course he would have met his deserts at the hands of tlie 
public executioner 

The inflmnee of Religion 
Apart from this, the influence of Confucianism would 
have been even greater than it was, but for the imperial 
partiahty periodically shown for rival doctiines, such as 
Buddhism and Taoism, which threw then weight on the 
side of the supernatural, and which at times were exalted 
to such great heights as to be ofBcially recognised as 
State religions, These, Buddhism especially, appealed to 
the popular imagmation and love of the marvellous. 
Buddhism spoke of the future state and the nature of the 
gods in no unceitam tones It showed men how to leadi 
the one and attain to the other Its founder was virtuous , 
his commandments pure and life-sustammg It supplied 
in great pait what ^nfuclanism lacked And, as in the 
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fifth and sixth centuries a d , when Buddhism and Taoism 
joined forces and a working union existed between them, 
they practically excluded for the time all the “chilly 
growth of Confucian classicism ” 

Othei opponents of myth, including a aitical plnlosopher 
of great ability, we shall have occasion to notice presently 

History and Myth 

The sobriety and accuracy of Chmese historians is 
proverbial I have dilated upon this in another work, 
and need add here only what I inadveitently omitted 
there — a point hitherto unnoticed or at least unremarked 
— that the veiy word for history in Chmese means 
impartiality or an impartial annahst It has been said 
that where there is much myth there is htile history, and 
mce versAy and though this may not be universally true, 
undoubtedly the persistently truthful recording of facts, 
events, and sayings, even at the risk of loss, yea> and 
actual loss of life of the historian as the result of his 
refusal to make false entries m hts chionicle at the bidding 
of the emperor (as m the case of the historiogiaphers of 
Ch'i m 547 b c ), indicates a type of mind which would 
require some veiy strong stimulus to cause it to soar very 
far mto the hazy realms of fanciful imagmation. 

Cfnmse Rigidity 

A further cause, already hmted at above, for the arrest 
of intellectual progress is to be found m the growth of 
the nation m size during many centuries of isolation 
from the mam stream of world-civilization, without that 
mcrease m heterogeneity which comes from the moulding 
by forces external to itself “As iron sharpeneth non, 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” 
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Consequently we find China what is known to sociology as 
an ‘aggiegate of the fiist oidei/ which during its evolution 
has parted with its internal hfe-heat williout absorbing 
enough fiom external souiccs to enable it to letain tlie 
plastic condition necessary to futthei, oi at least lapid, 
development It is m a state of iigidity, a state recognired 
and undeistood by the sociologist in his study of the 
evolution of nations 

Th& Prereqtasites to Myth 
But the mere inaease of constructive imagmation is 
not suffiaent to pioduce myth. If it weie, it would be 
reasonable to argue that as intellectual pi ogress goes on 
myths become more numerous, and the greater the 
progress the gieatei the number of myths This we do 
not find In fact, if constiuctive imagination went on 
increasing without the mtervcntion of any fmthei factor, 
there need not necessaiily be any myth at all We 
might almost say that the rcvcisc is the case. We 
connect mydi with primitive folic, not with the greatest 
philosophers or tire most advanced nations — not, that 
IB, with the most advanced stages of national pi ogress 
wherein constructive imagmation makes the nation great 
and strong. In these stages the philosopher studies or 
critiazes myth, he docs not make it 
In order that there may be myth, thice further con- 
ditions must be fulfilled There must, as we have seen, 
be constructive imagination, but, nevertheless, there must 
not be too much of it As stated above, mythology, or 
rather myth, is the unsntniffic man’s explanation. If the 
constructive imagmation is so great that it becomes self- 
critical, if the story-teller doubts his own story, if, in short, 
his mind is scientific enough to see that his explanation 
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18 no explanation at all, then there can be no myth 
properly so called As in leligion, unless the myth-maker 
believes m his myth with all his heart and soul and. 
strength, and each new disciple, as it is cared foi and 
grows under his hands during the course of years, holds 
that he must put his shoes from off his feet because the 
place whereon he treads is holy ground, the faith will not 
be propagated, for it will lack the vital spark which alone 
can make it a hving thing 

Shtmtlus Necessary 

The next condition is that there must be a stimulus 
It 18 not ideas, but feelings, which govern the world, and 
in the history of mythology where feeling is absent we 
find either weak imitation or repetition of the myths of 
other peoples (though this must not be confused with 
certam elements which seem to be common to the myths 
of all races), or concoction, contamination, or ** genea- 
logical tree-making,” or myths originated by “leisurely, 
peaceful tradition” and lacking the essential qualities 
which appeal to the human soul and make theu possessois 
very caieful to preserve them among their moat loved 
and valued treasures But, on the other hand, where 
feeling is stirred, where the requisite stimulus exists, 
where the people are in great danger, or allured by the 
» prize of some breathless adventure, the contact pioduces 
the spark of divine poetiy, the myths are full of artistic, 
philosophic, and rebgious suggestiveness, and have abiding 
significance and charm They are the children, the poetic 
fruit, of great labour and serious struggles, revealing the 
most fundamental forces, hopes, and ciavings of the 
human soul Nations highly strung, undergoing strenuous 
emotion, mtensely eneigized by constant conflict with 
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other nations, have their imagination stimulated to 
exceptional poetic cieativeness The backgiound of the 
Danaids is Egyptian, not Greelc, but it was the dangei in 
which the Gieeks wcie placed m then wais with the sons 
of the land of the Phaiaohs that stimulated the Gieck 
imagination to the cieation of that gicat myth 
This explains why so many of the gicatcst myths have 
their stagings not in the countiy itself whose tieasutcd 
possessions they aie, but wheie that countiy is Splaying 
the gieat game,’ is caiiymg on wais decisive of fai- 
reaching national events, which arouse to the greatest 
pitch of excitement the feelings both of the combatants 
and of those who are watchmg them from their homes 
It 18 by such gieat events, not by the lomance-writer in 
his peaceful study, that mythology, like literature, is 
“ incisively deteimincd ” Imagination, we saw, goes pan 
passu with mtellectual progiess, and mtellectual pi ogress, 
in early times, is fuitheied not so much by the meic 
contact as by the actual conflict of nations And we see 
also that myths may, and vciy fiequently do, have a 
character quite difteient fiom that of the nation to which 
they appertain, for environment plays a most impoitant 
pait both in their inception and subsequent growth — a 
truth too obvious to need detailed elaboration 

PerststetU Soul-es^resston 
A third condition is that the type of imagination must 
be persistent through fanly long periods of time, othei- 
wise not only will tlieie be an absence of sufflcient feehng 
or momentum to cause the myths to be repeated and kept 
ahve and transmitted to posterity, but the inducement to 
add to them and so enable them to mature and become 
complete and finished of and sufficiently attractive to 
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appeal to the human mind in spite of the forei^ character 
they often beai will be lacking In other words, myths 
and legends grow They resemble not so much the 
nairative of the stoiy~teller oi novelist as a gradually 
developing art like music, or a body of ideas hke philo> 
sophy They aie human and natural, though they express 
the thought not of any one mdividual mind, but of the 
foUc-soul, exemplifying in poetical form some great 
psychological oi physiographical truth. 

The Character of Chinese Myth 
The nature of the case thus forbids us to expect to find 
the Chinese myths exhibitmg the advanced state and 
brilliant heterogeneity of those which have become part 
of the world’s permanent literature We must expect 
them to be true to type and conditions, as we expect the 
other ideas of the Chinese to be, and looking for them m 
the hght of this knowledge we shall find them just where 
we should expect to find them 
The great sagas and eddas exalted among the world’s 
literary masterpieces, and forming part of the very hfe oi 
a large numbei of its inhabitants, are absent m Clima 
“The Chinese people,” says one well-known sinologist, 
“ are not prone to mythological invention ” “ He who 
expects to find in I^bet,” says another writer, “ the 
poetical chaim of Gieek oi Germanic mythology wiU be 
disappomted There is a strikmg poverty of imagmation 
in ^ the myths and legends A great monotony per- 
vades them all Many of their stones, taken horn the 
sacred texts, are quite puerile and insipid It ma^' be 
noted that the Chinese mythology laboms under the same 
defect ” And then there comes the aushing judgment of 
an ovei -zealous Christian missionary sinologist “Theie 
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IS no hierarchy o£ gods brought in to lule and inhabit the 
world they made, no conclave on Mount Olympus, nor 
judgment of the mortal soul by Osiris, no transfei of 
human love and hate, passions and hopes, to the poweis 
above, all hcic is asaibed to disembodied agencies oi 
pi maples, and then woiks aic icpiesaitcd as moving on 
in quiet oidei Theic is no religion [ ' ], no imagination , 
all IS impassible, passionless, uninteresting . It has 
not, as in Gieecc and Egypt, been explained in sublime 
poetry, shadowed forth m goigeous iitual and magnificent 
festivals, lepresentcd m exquisite sculptuies, non pie- 
served in faultless, imposing fanes and temples, filled with 
ideal creations’* Besides being incorrect as to many of 
Its alleged facts, this view would certainly be shown 
by further study to be greatly exaggerated 

Periods Fertile tn Myth 
What we should expect, then, to find from oui philo- 
sophical study of the Chinese mind as afipcctcd by its 
surroundings would be barrenness of constiuctive imagina- 
tion, except when biith was given to mytli through the 
operation of some external agency And this we do find 
The period of the overthiow of the Yin dynasty and the 
establishment of the great house of Chou m 1122 b.c., 
or of the Wars of the Three Stales, foi example, in the 
thud century after Christ, a time of terrible anaichy, a 
medieval age of epic heioism, sung in a hundied forms 
of prose and verse, which has entered as motive mto a 
doKen dramas, or the advent of Buddhism, which opened 
up a new world of thought and life to the simple, sober, 
peace-loving agiicultuial folk of China, were stimuh not 
by any means devoid of result In China there arc gods 
many and heroes many, and the very fact of the existence 
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of 80 great a multitude of gods would logically imply 
a wealth of mythological lore inseparable from their 
apotheosis You cannot — and the Chinese cannot — get 
behind leason A man is not made a god without some 
cause being assigned for so important and far-reaching a 
step, and m matters of this sort the stated cause is apt 
to take the form of a nairative more oi less marvellous 
oi miraculous These resultmg myths may, of course, be 
born and grow at a later time than that in which the 
cucumstances giving use to them took place, but, if so, 
that meiely proves the persistent powei of the origmatmg 
stimulus That m Quna these narratives always or often 
reach the highest flights of constructive imagination is 
not maintamed — ^the maintenance of that argument would 
mdeed be contradictory, but even m those countries 
where the mythological garden has produced some of the 
finest flowers millions of seeds must have been sown 
which either did not sprmg up at all or at least failed 
to bring forth fiuit And m the realm of mythology it 
IS not only those gods who sit m the highest seats^ 
creators of the world or heads of great religions — ^who 
dommate mankmd ; the humblei, though often no less 
powerful gods or spirits — those even who run on all 
fours and bve in holes in the giound, or buzz through the 
air and have their thrones m the shadow of a leaf—have 
often made a deepei impress on the minds and in the 
hearts of the people, and thiough that impress, for good 
or evil, have, m greater or less degree, modified the life 
of the visible universe. 

Sources of Ckmese Myth 
"So, if we ask whence comes the heroic and the 
romantic, which supphes the story-teller’s stock-m-trade, 
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the answer is easy The legends and histoiy of eaily 
China fuinish abundance of material foi them. To the 
Chinese mmd then ancient woild was ciowded with 
heroes, fames, and devils, who played then pait in 
the mixcd-up diama, and left a name and fame both 
remaihable and piquant Every one who is familiai with 
the ways and the language of the people knows that the 
country is full of common objects to which poetic names 
have been given, and with many of them theie is 
associated a legend oi a mytli. A deep nvci’s goige is 
called ‘ the Blind Man’s Pass,’ because a pcculiai bit of 
lock, looked at from a ceitam angle, assumes the outhne 
of the human form, and there comes to be connected 
therewith a pleasmg stoiy which leachcs its chmax in 
the peti if action of the hero A mountain’s ci est shaped like 
a swooping eagle will from some one have received the 
name of * Eagle Mountam,’ whilst by its side anotlici 
shaped like a couchant hon will have a name to match. 
There is no lack of poetry among the people, and most 
strikmg objects claim a poetic name, and not a few of 
them aie associated with cuiious legends It is, howevei, 
to their national histoiy that the story-teller goes for 
his most interesting subjects, and as the so-called history 
of China imperceptibly passes into the legendary petiod, 
and this again fades mto the mythical, and as all this 
13 assuredly believed by the masses of the people, it is 
obvious tliat in the national He of China there is no 
dearth of heioes whose deeds of prowess will command 
the rapt attention of the crowds who hsten ” ^ 

The soul in China is everywhere in evidence, and if 
myths have “ first and foremost to do with the life of 
the soul” it would appear strange that the Chinese, 
Bast ^ Asm Magmfu, i, 15-16. 
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having spiritualized everything from a stone to the sky, 
have not been creative of myth Why they have not 
the foregoing considerations show ns dearly enough 
We must take them and their myths as we find them 
Let us, then, note biiefiy the result of their mental 
woi kings as reacted on by then envuonment 

Phases of Chtitese Myth 

We cannot identify the earliest mythology of the 
Chinese with that of any piimrtive lace The myths, 
if any, of their place of origin may have faded and been 
foigotten in then slow migration eastward We cannot 
say that when they came trom the West (which they 
probably did) they brought their myths with them, for in 
spite of ceitam conjectural denvations from Babylon we do 
not find them possessed of any which we can identify 
as impoited by them at that time But research seems 
to have gone at least as far as this — ^namely, that while 
We cannot say that Chinese myth was derived from Indian 
myth, theie is good reason to believe that Chinese and 
Indian myth had a common origin, which was of course 
outside of China 

To set forth m detail the various phases through which 
Chinese myth has passed would involve a technical 
description foreign to the purpose of a popular work It 
will sufficiently serve our present purpose to outlme its 
most prominent features 

In the earhest times there was an ^age of magic* 
followed by an ‘heroic age,* but myths were very 
rare before 800 b c , and what is known as primitive 
mythology is said to have been mvented or imitated from 
foreign sources after 820 b c In the eighth century b c 
myths of an astrological diaracter began to attract 
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attention In the age of Lao T*a (604 B c ), the repute 
founder of the Taoist religion, fiesh legends appea 
though Lao Tzti himself, absoxbed in the abstiac 
records none Neither did Confucius (551-479 bc) nc 
Mencius, who hved two hundred yeais later, add an 
legends to history But m the Period of the Waiiir 
States (500-100 B.c) fresh stimuh and great emotic 
piompted to mythological cieation. 

Tso-€hHu Ming and Lieh TzU 
Tso-ch*iu Mmg, commentator on Confucius’s jinnal 
frequently mtroduced legend into his history Lie 
TzQ (fifth and fourth centuries B.c), a metaphysiciai 
IS one of the earhest authors who deal in myths He 
the first to mention the story of Hsi Wang Mu, tli 
Western Queen, and from his day onwaid the fabulisi 
have vied with one another in fantastic descriptions < 
the wonders of her fairyland He was the fiist to mentio 
the islands of the immortals m the ocean, the kingdoir 
of the dwarfs and giants, the fruit of immortality, th 
repairing of the heavens by Nu Kua Shih with five 
coloured stones, and the gieat tortoise which support 
the universe. 

TAe T^ang and Sung Epochs 
Rehgious romance began at this time. The T'an 
epoch (a.d 618-907) was one of the resuirection c 
the arts of peace after a long period of dissension i 
purer and more enduring form of mtellect was gradt 
ally overcommg the grosser but less solid superstitioi 
Nevertheless the mtellectual movement which now mam 
fested Itself was not strong enough to prevail agains 
the powers of mythological darkness It was reseivei 
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for the scholais of the Sung Period (ad 960-1280) to 
cany through to victory a strong and sustained offensive 
against the spuitualistic obsessions which had weighed 
upon the Chinese mind more or less persistently from 
the Han Period (206 b c-a d 221) onwaid The dogma 
of materiahsm was specially cultivated at this time The 
struggle of sober leason against superstition or imagina- 
tive invention was largely a stiuggle of Confucianism 
against Taoism Though many centuries had elapsed since 
the great Master walked the earth, the anti-myth move* 
ment of the T'ang and Sung Peiiods was in leahty the 
long arm and heavy fist of Confucius emphasizing a truer 
rationahsm than that of his opponents and denouncing 
the danger of leaving the firm earth to soar into the 
unknown hazy regions of fantasy It was Sung scholar- 
ship that gave the death-blow to Chinese mythology 

It is unnecessary to labour the point fuither, because 
after the Sung epoch we do not meet with any peiiod of 
new mythological creation, and its absence can be asciibed 
to no othea cause than its defeat at the hands of the 
Sung philosophers After their time the tender plant 
was always in danger of bemg stunted or killed by the 
withering blast of philosophical criticism Anything m 
the nature of myth asciibable to post-Sung times can at 
best be regarded only as a late blossom born when 
summer days are past. 

and Dottbi 

It will bear repetition to say that unless the myth- 
builder firmly believes in his myth, be he the layer of 
the foundation-stone or one of the raisers of the super- 
stiucture, he will hardly make it a hving thing. Once 
he believes in reincaination and the suspension of natural 
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laws, the boundless vistas of space and the limitless sons 
of t i'me are opened to him He can perform miracles 
which astound the woild But if he allow his mind to 
inquire, foi mstance, why it should have been nccessaiy 
foi Ehjah to part the watcis of the Joidan with his 
garment m oider that he and Elisha might pass ovei 
dryshod, oi foi Bodhidhaima to stand on a lecd to cioss 
the gieat Yangtzii Rivei, or foi innumeiable Immortals to 
Sit on * favourable clouds ’ to make then jouineys through 
space, he spoils myth — ^his child is stillborn oi does not 
survive to maturity Though the growth of philosophy 
and decay of superstition may be good foi a nation, the 
process is certainly conduave to the destruction of its 
myth and much of its poetry The tiue mythologist 
takes myth for myth, entms mto its spirit, and enjoys it 

We may thus expect to find m the realm of Chmese 
mythology a large number of little hills rather than a 
few great mountains, but the little hills are very good 
ones after then kind , and the object of this work is to 
present Chinese myth as it is, not as it might have been 
had the universe been diffeiently constituted Never- 
theless, if, as we may rightly do, we judge of myth by 
the sentiments pervadmg it and the ideals upheld and 
taught by it, we shall find that Chmese myth must be 
ranked among the greatest 

Myth and legend 

The general principles considered above, while they 
explain the paucity of myth m China, explam also 
the abundance of legend there The six hundred years 
durmg which the Mongols, Mings, and Manchus sat upon 
the tluone of Chma are barren of myth, but hke all periods 
of the Chinese national life are fertile m legend And 
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this chiefly for the leason that myths are more general, 
national, ^vme, while legends are more local, individual, 
human And since, in Chma as elsewhere, the lower 
classes are as a rule less educated and more superstitious 
than the upper dasses — ^have a certain amount of con- 
structive imagmation, but not enough to be self-critical 
— legends, rejected or even iidiculed by the scholarly 
class when then knowledge has become sufliaently 
scientific, contmue to be mvented and beheved m by the 
peasant and the dweller m distiicts far from the madding 
crowd long after myth, properly so called, has exhaled 
Its last breath. 



CHAPTER III COSMOGONY— P' AN 
KU AND THE CREATION MYTH 


The FasJnoner of the Umverse 

T he most conspicuous figure m Chinese cosmogony 
IS F'an Ku He it was who chiselled the univeise 
out of Chaos Accoiding to Chinese ideas, he was 
the offspring of the original dual powers of Natme, the ytn 
and the yang (to be considered presently), which, havmg 
in some incompichensiblc way produced him, set him the 
task of giving foim to Chaos and ** makmg the heavens and 
the earth ” 

Some accounts describe him as the actual creator of 
the universe — “ the ancestoi of Heaven and earth and 
all that hve and move and have then being” *P*an’ 
means ‘the shell of an egg,’ and ‘Ku* ‘to secuie,’ 
‘solid,’ lefernng to P‘an Ku being hatched fiom out of 
Chaos and to his settling the airangement of the causes 
to which his oiigin was due The characters themselves 
may, however, mean nothing moie than ‘Researches 
mto antiquity,’ though some bolder translators have 
assigned to them the significance if not the hteral sense 
of ‘aboiigmal abyss,* or the Babylonian Tiamat, ‘the 
Deep.’ 

P‘an Ku IS pictured as a man of dwarfish stature 
clothed in beaislan, or merely in leaves or with an apion 
of leaves He has two horns on his head In his light 
hand he holds a hammer and in his left a chisel (sometimes 
these are reversed), the only implements he used m carry- 
ing out his great task Other pictmes show him attended 
m his labours by the four supernatural aeatures — 
the umcorn, phoenix, tortoise, and dragon , others again 
with the sun in one hand and the moon in the other. 
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some of the firstfiuits of his stupendous labours ^The 
leason foi these being there will be apparent piesently) 
His task occupied eighteen thousand years, during which 
he formed the sun, moon, and stars, the heavens and 
the eaith, himself increasmg in stature day by day, 
being daily six feet taller than the day before, until, his 
labours ended, he died that his works might live His 
head became the mountains, his breath the wind and 
clouds, his voice the thunder, his hmbs the four quarters 
of the earth, his blood the rivers, his flesh the soil, his 
beard the constellations, his skm and hau the herbs and 
trees, his teeth, bones, and marrow the metals, rocks, 
and precious stones, his sweat the ram, and the insects 
creeping over his body human beings, who thus had a 
lowlier origin even than the tears of Khepeia in Egyptian 
cosmology* 

This account of P'an Ku and his achievements is of 
Taoist origin The Buddhists have given a somewhat 
different account of him, which is a late adaptation from 
the Taoist myth, and must not be mistaken for Buddhist 
cosmogony proper.* 

The Stm and the Moon 

In some oi the pictures of P*an Ku he is represented, 
as aheady noted, as holdmg the sun m one hand and the 
moon in the other Sometimes they are m the form of 
those bodies, sometimes m the classic character The 
legend says that when F*an Ku put thmgs m older m 
the lower world, he did not put these two lummaries 
m then pioper courses, so they retired mto the Han 
Sea, and the people dwelt m darkness The Teriestrial 

^ Cf Anatotle^B bdief that bags arose spontaneously from sweat 

^ For the Buddhist account see Chtfut Rmew^ 80-82 
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Emperor sent an oificei, Terrestrial Time, with oiders 
that they should come foith and take their places in the 
heavens and give the world day and night They refused 
to obey the order They were reported to Ju Lai, P'an 
Ku was called, and, at the divine diiection of Buddha wrote 
the character for *8un’ in his left hand, and that for 
*inoon* in his right hand, and went to the Han Sea, 
and stretched forth his left hand and called the sun, and 
then stretched forth his right hand and called the moon, 
at the same time repeating a chaim devoutly seven tunes , 
and they forthwith ascended on high, and separated 
time into day and night* 

Other legends recount that F^an Ku had the head of 
a diagon and the body of a serpent , and that by breath- 
ing he caused the wind, by opemng hrs eyes he created 
day, his voice made the thunder, etc 

P'an Ku and Ymer 

Thus we have the heavens and the earth fashioned by 
this wonderful being in eighteen thousand years With 
regard to him we may adapt the Scandinavian ballad . 

It was Time’s morning 
When P^an Ku lived , 

There was no aand^ no sea^ 

Nor coolmg billows j 

Earth there was none^ 

No lofty Heaven , 

No spot of living gieen , 

Only a deep profound 


^ Compare the Japanese legend, which relates that the Sun^^oddess 
was induced to come ont of a cave by being tempted to gaze at heiv 
self m a mirror See Myths mi I sgenis ofjafan^ F Hadland Davis, 
pp 27 -a 8 
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And It IS interesting to note, in passing, the similarity 
between this Chinese artificer of the universe and Ymer, 
the giant, who discharges the same functions in Scandi- 
navian mythology Though P*an Ku did not have the 
same kmd of buth nor meet with the violent death of 
the latter, the results as regards the origin of the univeise 
seem to have been pretty much the same ^ 

Pcm Ku a Lxite Creation 

But though the Chmese creation myth deals with 
primeval thmgs it does not itself belong to a primitive 
time According to some wnters whose views are entitled 
to respect, it was invented durmg the fomth century A d 
by the Taoist recluse. Magistrate Ko Hung, author of 
the Shin hsten chuan {Biographies of the Gods) The 
picturesque person of P*an Ku is said to have been a 
concession to the popular dislike of, or inability to com- 
prehend, the abstiact He was conceived, some Chmese 
writers say, because the philosophical explanations of 
the Cosmos were too recondite foi the ordmary mind to 
grasp That he did fulfil the purpose of furnishing the 

^ See Mytis of the Norstmen, by H A Guerber TlieBe resemblanoeB 
and the further one->-namel7, the duaham in the prechaotic epoch (a very 
intereatuig point m Scandinavian mythology) — ^lUuBtrate the danger of 
inferimg identic of origin from Bimilanty of physical, intellectual, or moral 
results Several remarkable paralleliBrns of Cknese religiouB and mytho- 
logical behefs with those recorded m the Hebieur scriptures may also be 
briefly noted There is an age of virtue and happmess, a garden with a 
tree beanng ‘ apples of inunortahty,’ guarded by a winged serpent (dragon), 
the fall of man, the beginmngs of lust and war (the doctrine of onginal 
sin), a great flood, virgin-born god-men who rescue man from bar- 
barism and endow him with superhuman attnbutes, disapleship, worship 
of a Virgin Modier, trimties, monasticism, cehbacy, fasting, preaching, 
prayers, primeval Chaos, P'tridise, etc For details see Chtntst Rtpon- 
lory, vii, 520-5*1 
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oidinary mmd with a fairly easily corapiehensible picture 
of the creation may be admitted, but, as will piesendy 
be seen, it is over-stating the case to say that he was 
conceived with the set puipose of furnishing the oidmary 
mind with a concrete solution oi lUusliation of this great 
problem Theie is no evidence that P*au Ku had existed 
as a tradition before the time when we meet with the 
wiitten account of him , and, what is moie, theie is no 
evidence that theie existed any demand on the part 
of the populai mind for any such solution oi illustra- 
tion The ordinary mind would seem to have been eithm 
mdiffeient to or satisfied with the abstiuse cosmogonical 
and cosmological theories of the early sages foi at least 
a thousand years The cosmogonies of the I ehtng, of 
Lao Tzh, Confucius (such as it was), Kuan Mencius, 
Chuang Tail, weie impersonal P*an Ku and his myth 
must be regarded ratW as an accident than as a ci ca- 
tion resulting from any sudden flow of psychological 
forces or wmd of discontent ruffling the placid Chinese 
mind If the Chmese brought with them from Babylon or 
anywhere else the elements of a cosmogony, whether of 
a more or less abstruse saentific natuie or a personal 
mythological narrative, it must have been subsequently 
forgotten or at least has not smvived m China But 
for Ko Hung’s eccentricity and his wish to experiment 
with cmnabar from Cochin-Cbina in order to find the 
elixiT of hfe, P’an Ku would probably never have been 
mvented, and the Chmese mind would have been content 
to go on ignormg the problem oi would have quietly 
acquiesced m the abstract philosophical explanations 
of the learned which it did not understand Chinese 
cosmogony would then have consisted exclusively of 
the recondite impersonal metaphysics which the Cbnese 
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mind had entertained or been fed on for the nine hundred 
01 moie years preceding the mvention of the F'an Kn 
mytli 

Nu Kita SJnh, the Repairer of the Heavens 
It 18 true that there exist one or two other explana- 
tions of the origm of things which mtroducc a peisonal 
cieatoi There is, for instance, the legend — fiist men- 
tioned by Lieh Tztl (to whom we shall reveit later)- — 
which represents Nu Kua Shih (also called Nu Wa and 
Nu Hsi), said to have been the sister and successoi of Fu 
Hsi, the mythical sovereign whose reign is ascribed to the 
years B c , as havmg been the creator of human 

bcmga when the earth first emerged from Chaos She 
(oi he, for the sex seems uncertain), who had the body 
of a serpent and head of an ox ” (or a human head and 
hoi ns of an ox, according to some writers), ** moulded 
yellow earth and made man ** Ssh-ma ChSng, of the 
eighth century A d , author of the Hutoncal Rgcords and 
of another work on the thiee great legendary emperors, 
Fu Hsi, Shen Nung, and Huang Ti, gives the following 
account of her “ Fu Hsi was succeeded by Nu Kua, who 
like him had the surname FSng Nu Kua had the body 
of a serpent and a human head, with the virtuous endow- 
ments of a divine sage Toward the end of her reign 
theie was among the feudatory prmces Kung Kung, 
whose functions were the administration of punishment 
Violent and ambitious, he became a rebel, and sought by 
the influence of water to overcome that of wood [under 
which Nu Kua reigned] He did battle with Chu Jung 
[said to have been one of the mmisters of Huang Ti, and 
latei the God of Fire], but was not victorious , where- 
upon he struck his head against the Imperfect Mountain, 
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Pu Chou Shan, and brought it down The pillars of 
Heaven weie broken and the corners of the eaith gave 
way Hereupon Nu Kua melted stones of the five colours 
to repau the heavens, and cut ofi the feet of the tortoise to 
set uptight the four exti entities of the earth ^ Gathermg 
the ashes of reeds she stopped the flooding waters, and 
thus rescued the land of Chi, Chi Chou [the eaily seat of 
the Chinese sovereignty] ” 

Another account separates the name and malces Nu 
and Kua brother and sistei, desciibing them as the only 
two human beings in emstence At the creation they 
were placed at the foot of the K'un-lun ^fountains 
Then they prayed, saying, “ If thou, 0 God, hast sent us 
to be man and wife, the smoke of om saciifice will stay 
in one place , but if not, it will be scattcied ” The smoke 
remained stationary 

But though Nu Kua is said to have moulded the fiist 
man (or the first human bemgs) out of clay, it is to be 
noted that, being only the successoi of Fu Hsi, long hnes 
of rulers had preceded hei of whom no account is given, 
and also that, as legaids the heavens and the eaith at 
least, she is regarded as the repaiier and not the creator 
of them 

Heaven-^leaf (T'len-lung) and Eaith-dumb (Ti-ya), the 
two attendants of C^^ang, the God of Literature 
(see following chaptei), have also been drawn into the 
cosmogomcal net From then union came the heavens 
and the eaith, mankmd, and all hving things. 

These and other biief and unelaborated personal 
cosmogonies, even if not to be regarded as spurious imi" 
tations, certainly have not become established in the 
Oimese mmd as the explanation of the way m which tlie 
^ Cf the dwar& in the Scandinsvian myth 
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xmiverse came to be in this sphere the F'an Ku legend 
jeigns supieme, and, owing to its concrete, easily appre- 
hensible nature, has probably done so ever since the time 
of Its invention. 

Early Cosmogony Duahshc 
The period befoie the appeal ance of the P'an Kn myth 
may be divided mto two parts , that from some eaily 
unknown date up to about the middle of the Confucian 
epoch, say 500 b c , and that from 500 b c. to a.d 400 
We know that during the latter period the minds of 
Chmese scholais were frequently occupied with specu- 
lations as to the origin of the universe Before 500 b c 
we have no documentary remams telhng us what the 
Chmese believed about the origin of things, but it is 
exceedingly unlikely that no theories or speculations at 
all concerning the oiigin of themselves and then sur- 
roundings weie formed by this intelligent people during 
the eighteen centuries or more which preceded the date 
at which we find the views held by them put into written 
form It is safe to assume that the dualism which later 
occupied their philosophical thoughts to so great an 
extent as almost to seem mseparable from them, and 
exercised so powerful an mfluence throughout the course 
of their history, was not only formulatmg itsdf during 
that long period, but had gradually reached an advanced 
stage We may even go so far as to say that dualism, 
or Its beginnings, existed m the very earhest times, 
for the belief in the second self or ghost or double 
of the dead is in reahty nothing else And we find ^t 
operating with apparently undimmished energy after 
the Chmese mind had reached its maturity m the Sung 
dynasty 
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The Catmt of Chmiges 

The Bible of Chmeae dualism is ihe 1 chvng^ the Canon 
of Changes (oi Petmutattons) It is held in gi eal veneration 
both on account of its antiquity and also because of the 
“ unfathomable wisdom which is supposed to lie concealed 
undei Its mysteiious symbols ” It is placed hist in the 
list of the classics, or Sacred Books, though it is not the 
oldest of them When exactly the woik itself on which 
the subsequent claboiations weie founded was composed is 
not now Imown Its origin is attiibuted to the legendary 
emperor Fu Hsi (2953-2838 b c ) It does not furnish 
a cosmogony pioper, but merely a dualistic system as an 
explanation, or attempted explanation, 01 even perhaps 
0 ly a record, of the constant changes (m modem philo- 
sophical language the ^Redistribution of mattei and 
motion”) going on eveiywhere That explanation 01 
recoid was used for pui poses of divination This duahstic 
system, by a simple addition^ became a monum, and at 
the same time furnished the Chinese with a cosmogony 

The Five Ekmeftis 

The Five Elements 01 Forces (jm bstn^ — ^which, 
according to the Chinese, are metal, air, fire, water, and 
wood — are fiist mentioned in Chinese hteiaturc in a 
chapter of the classic Book of History^ They play a 
very important part in Chmese thought ‘dements’ 
meanmg generally not so much the actual substances as 
the forces essential to human hfe They have to be 
noticed in passing, because they weie involved in the 
development of the cosmogonical ideas which took place 
m the eleventh and twelfth centuries a d 

^ See I<egge, Sb» thmg, u, note. 
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Mmusm 

As their imagination grew, it was natiual that the 
Chinese should begin to ask themselves what, if the yang 
and the yxn by their permutations produced, or gave 
shape to, all things, was it that produced the ymg and 
the ytn When we see traces of this inquisitive tendency 
we find ourselves on the borderland of dualism whcie the 
transition is taking place into the realm of monism But 
though there may have been a tendency toward monmm 
in early times, it was only in the Sung dynasty that the 
philosopheis definitely placed behind the yang and the 
ytn a First Cause — ^the Grand Origin, Grand Extreme, 
Grand Ternunus, or Ultimate Ground of Existence 
They gave to it the name t*at ebt^ and represented it by 
a concrete sign, the symbol of a circle The complete 
scheme shows the evolution of the Sixty-four Diagrams 
(£ua) from the tat ebt through the yang and the ym^ the 
Four, Eight, Sixteen, and Thiity-two Diagrams succes- 
sively This conception was the work of the Sung 
philosophei Chou Tun-i (a d 1017-73), commonly known 
as Chou T^ti, and his disciple Chu Hsi (a d 1130-1200), 
known as Chu Tzti 01 Chu Fu Tzfi, the famous historian 
and Confucian commentator — ^two of the greatest names 
in Chinese philosophy It was at this time that the 
tide of constructive imagination m Chma, tmged though 
It always was with classical Confucianism, rose to its 
greatest height There is the philosophei^s seekmg for 
causes Yet in this matter of the Fnst Cause we detect, 
in the full flood of Confucianism, the potent influence of 
Taoist and Buddhist speculations It has even been 
said that the Sung philosophy, which grew, not from the 
/ chtng Itself, but from appendixes to it, is more 
Taoistic than Confuaan As it was with the P’an Ktt 
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legend, so was it with this more philosophical cosmogony 
The more fertile Taoist and Buddlust imaginations led 
to the preservation of what the Confncianists, distrusting 
the marvellous, would have allowed to die a natural 
death It was, aftei all, the mystical foicign elements 
which gave point to— we may rightly say rounded off— • 
the early dualism by conveiting it into monism, cany- 
mg philosophical speculation fiom the Knowable to the 
Unknowable, and fmnishmg the Chmese with then first 
saentific theory of the origin, not of the changes going 
on m the univeise (on which they had already formed 
their opinions), but of the umverse itself 

Chou TstiKs “ T*at Cki Vu " 

Chou Tun-i, appropriately apotheosized as ‘ Piince m 
the Empue of Reason,’ completed and systematired the 
philosophical world>conception which had hithcito ob-< 
tamed in the Chinese mind He did not ask his fellow^ 
countrymen to discard any part of what they had long 
held m high esteem he raised the old theoiies fiom the 
sphere of science to that of philosophy by unifying them 
and bringmg them to a focus And he made this unifi- 
cation intelligible to the Chmese mind by his famous 

chx fUf 01 Diagiam of the Gieat Origm (oi Giand 
Terminus), showing that the Grand Original Cause, itself 
uncaused, produces the yang and the yin, these the Five 
Elements, and so on, through the male and female noims 
(fao), to the production of all thmgs. 

Ilsi's MomsHc Philost^f^ 

The wntmgs of Chu Hsi, especially his treatise on 
Immatmd PnnetpU [/#] aud Prtmaty Mattel \ch^t\ leave 
no doubt as to the monism of his philosophy In this woilc 
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occurs the passage In the umveise there exists no 
primary matter devoid of the immaterial principle , and 
no immaterial prmciple apart from primary matter” , and 
although the two are never separated the immaterial 
principle [as Chou Tzh explains] is what is previous to form, 
while piimary matter is what is subsequent to form,” the 
idea being ^at the two are different manifestations of 
the same mysterious force fiom which all things proceed. 

It IS unnecessary to follow this philosophy along 
all the different branches which grew out of it, fox 
we are here concerned only with the seed We have 
obseived how Chinese duahsm became a monism, and 
how while the momsm was estabhshed the dualism was 
retained It is this mono-duahstic theory, combuung 
the older and newer philosophy, which m China, then 
as now, constitutes the accepted explanation of the 
origin of things, of the universe itself and all that it 
contams 

Zoo Teif's " Tao ” 

There are other cosmogomes m Qiinese philosophy, 
but they need not detam us long Lao T^h (sixth century 
B.c ), m his ^ao-tS cbtng, The Canon of Reason and V trim 
(at first entitled simply Lao Tatt), gave to the then existmg 
scattered sporadic conceptions of the universe a literary 
form His too, or ‘Way,* is the origmator of Heaven and 
eaith, It IS “ the mother of all thmgs ” His Way, which 
was “ before God,” is but a metaphorical expression for 
the manner m which things came at first mto being out 
of the primal nothmgness, and how the phenomena of 
nature contmue to go on, ‘‘m stillness and quietness, 
without striymg or crying ” Lao Tzti is thus so far 
monistic, but he is also mystical, transcendental, even 
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pantheistic The way that can be waited is not the 
Eternal Way , the name that can be named is not the 
Eternal Name The Unnamcablc is the oiigmatoi of 
Heaven and earth , mamfesting itself as the Namcable, it 
IS “ the mothei of all thmgs ” ** In Eternal Non-Bcmg 1 
see the Spirituality of T^ngs , in Eternal Being then 
limitation Though diSeicnt under these two aspects, 
they are the same m origin , it is when devdopment 
takes place that difi^eient names have to be used It 
13 while they are in the condition of sameness that 
the mystery concerning them exists. This mystery is 
indeed the mystery of mysteries It is the door of all 
spirituality ” 

This too, mdefinable and m its essence unknowable, is 
*‘the fotmtain-head of all beings, and the norm of all 
actions But it is not only the formative principle of 
the universe, it also seems to be piimoidial matter 
chaotic in its composition, boin piioi to Heaven and 
earth, noiseless, formless, standing alone m its solitude, 
and not changing, universal in its activity, and unic- 
laxing, without being exhausted, it is capable of becoming 
the mothei of the universe ” And there we may leave it 
There is no scheme of creation, piopeily so called. The 
Unwallcable Way leads us to nothing fuithei in the way 
of a cosmogony 

Cot^uatt^s Agmsttcism 

Confucius (SS1 “t479 bc) did not thiow any hght on 
the problem of origm He did not speculate on the 
creation of things nor the end of them He was not 
troubled to account foi the origin of man, nor did he seek 
to know about his hereafter He meddled neither with 
physics nor metaphysics There might, he thought, be 
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something on the other side of life, for he admitted the 
existence of spuitual beings Hiey had an influence on 
the living, because they caused them to clothe them- 
selves in ceremonious diess and attend to the sacrificial 
ceremonies But we should not trouble ourselves about 
them, any moie than about supernatural things, or 
physical piowess, oi monstiosities How can we serve 
spuitual beings while we do not know how to serve 
men ? We feel the existence of something invisible and 
mysterious, but its nature and meanmg are too deep for 
the human understanding to giasp The safest, indeed 
the only reasonable, course is that of the agnostic — ^to 
leave alone the unknowable, while acknowledging its 
existence and its mjrstery, and to try to understand know- 
able phenomena and guide our actions accordmgly 

Between the momsm of Lao Tzfi and the positivism of 
Confucius on the one hand, and the landmark of the 
Taoistic transcendentahsm of Chuang Tzii (fourth and 
third centuries b c ) on the othei, we find several guesses 
at the riddle of existence ” which must be biiefly noted 
as hnks in the cham of Chinese speculative thought on 
this important subject 

Mo TzU and CreaHoft 

In the philosophy of Mo Ti (fifth and fourth centuries 
B c ), generally known as Mo Tzii or Mu Ttfi, the 
philosophei of humanism and utilitaiiamsm, we find 
the idea of creation It was, he says, Heaven (which 
was anthropomorphically regarded by him as a personal 
Supreme Being) who "created the sun, moon, and 
mnumerable stars ” His system closely resembles 
Chiistianity, but the great power of Confuaanism as a 
weapon wielded against all opponents by its doughty 
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defender Mencius (372-289 b c) is shown by the complete 
suppression of die influence of Mo Tziiism at his hands 
He even went so fai as to describe Mo T?fl and those 
who thought with him as “ wild animals ” 

Mencttis attd the First Cause 

Mencius himself regarded Heaven as the Fust Cause, 
or Cause of Causes, but it was not the same pmsonal 
Heaven as that of Mo Tz 1 i< Not does he hang any 
cosmogony upon it His chief concern was to eulogize 
the doctrines of the gieat Confucius, and like him he 
preferred to let the origin of the univeise look after 
Itself 

lAeh TgH's AhsohUe 

Lieh Tzfl (said to have hved in the fifth ccntuiy b c ), 
one of the brightest stars in the Taoist const^tion, 
considered this nameable world as having evolved from 
an unnameable absolute being The evolution did not 
take place through the duection of a pcisonal will woilang 
out a plan of creation. '‘In the beginning theie was 
Chaos [hm iun] It was a mmgled potentiality of Form 
\hsvn^ Pneuma and Substance {chihl A Gieat 

Change [t'at t] took place m it, and theie was a Great 
Starting ch*u\ which is the beginmng of Form 
The Great Staitmg evolved a Gieat Begmnmg sbtblf 
which 18 die inception of Pneuma. The Great Beginning 
was followed by the Great Blank [fat ju], which is the 
first formation of Substance Substance, Pneuma, and 
Form bemg all evolved out of the primordial chaotic mass, 
this material woild as it lies before us came mto exist- 
ence” And that which made it possible for Chaos to 
evolve was the Solitary Indeteimmate (« tu or the tao)i 
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which IS not created, but is able to create everlastingly 
And being both Sohtary and Indeterminate it tells us 
nothing determinate about itself 

Chmng TzH's SuJ>er-tao 

Chuang Chou (fourth and third centuries b c ), gener^ 
ally known as Chuang Tzb, the most brilhant Taoist of 
all, mamtamed with Lao Tzh that the universe started 
fiom the Nameless, but it was if possible a more absolute 
and transcendental Nameless than that of Lao Tzii He 
dwells on the relativity of knowledge, as when asleep 
he did not know that he was a man dreaming that he was 
a butterfly, so when awake he did not know that he was 
not a butteifly dreaming that he was a man * But ** all 
is embraced in the obhteratmg unity of the taOy and the 
wise man, passing into the realm of the Infinite, finds rest 
therein ” And this too, of which we hear so much m 
Chinese philosophy, was befoie the Great Ultimate or 
Grand Termmus (fm rfii), and ‘‘from it came the 
mysterious existence of God [h} It produced Heaven, 
it produced eaith” 

Popular Cosmogony shll Personal or Dualtsttc 

These and othei cosmogonies which the Chinese have 
devised, though it is necessary to note their existence m 
order to give a just idea of their cosmological specula- 
tions, need not, as I said, detam us long ; and the reason 

^ *‘Fontterl>, I, Chuang Chon, dreamt that I traa a butterfly, flying 
about and feeling that it was enjoying itself I did not know that it was 
Chou Suddenly I awoke and was myself again, the veritable Chou I 
did not know whether it had formerly been Chou dreaming that he was 
a butterfly, or whedier it was now a butterfly dreaming that it was Chou 
Cbmng Book II 
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why they need not do so is that^ in the mattci of cos- 
mogony, the P*an Ku legend and the ytn-yang system 
with its monistic elaboration occupy vutually the whole 
field of the Chinese mental vision It is these two — ^the 
popular and the scientific — that we mean when we speak 
of Chinese cosmogony Though heie and theie a stein 
sectarian might deny that the universe originated in one 
or the othei of these two ways, still, the general lule holds 
good And I have dealt with them in this oidei because, 
though the P*an Ku legend belongs to the fomth centuiy 
AD, the 1 ehtng duahsm was not, rightly spcakmg, a 
cosmogony until Chou Tun-i made it one by the pubh- 
cationof hia T*at chi t*u in the eleventh centuiy a d Over 
the unscientific and the scientific minds of the Chmese 
these two are paramount 

Applymg the general principles stated in the piecedmg 
chapter, we find the same cause which operated to lestiict 
the growth of mythology m general m China operated 
also m hke manner in this particular branch of it With 
one exception Climese cosmogony is non-mythological 
The careful and studiously accurate historians (whose 
work aimed at bemg exvmtaUy ‘made of tiuth’),tlie sobei 
literatme, the vast influence of agnostic, mattcr-of-fact 
Confuaaniam, supported by the heavy Mcncian artillery, 
are indisputable indications of a constiuctive imagination 
which grew too quickly and became loo lapidly scientific 
to admit of much soaring into the lealms of fantasy 
Unaroused by any strong stimulus m their pondeiings 
over the riddle of the universe, the sober, pToH di ng 
scientists and the calm, truth-lovmg philosophers gamed 
a peaceful victory ovei the mythologists. 
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CHAPTER IV: THE GODS OF 
CHINA 


The Btrth of t/ie Soul 

T he dualism noted in the last chapter is well illus'- 
trated by the Chinese pantheon Whether as the 
result of the co-operation of the ytn and the yang 
or of the final dissolution of F'an Ku, human beings came 
into existence To the primitive mmd the body and its 
shadow, an object and its reflection in water, real life and 
dream hfe, sensibility and insensibihtv (as in fainting, etc.), 
suggest the idea of another life parallel with this life and 
of the doings of the ‘ othei self ’ in it This ‘ other self,’ this 
spirit, which leaves the body for longer or shoiter intervals 
m dreams, swoons, death, may return or be brought back, 
and the body revive Spirits which do not return or ate 
not brought back may cause mischief, either alone, or by 
entry into another human or animal body or even an 
manimate object, and should therefore be propitiated 
Hence worship and deification 

The Populous Othenvorld 
The Chinese pantheon has gradually become so multi- 
tudmous that there is scarcely a bemg Or thmg which is 
not, or has not been at some tune or other, propitiated 
or worshipped As there are good and evil people m this 
world, so there are gods and demons m the Other world : 
we find a polytheism hmited only by a pdlydemonism 
The duahstic hierarchy is almost all-embracmg To get 
a dear idea of this populous Otherwoild, of the supernal 
and infernal hosts and then organizations, it needs but to 
imagine the social structure in its mam features as it existed 
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tlixoughout the gieatet part of Chinese hisloty, and to make 
certain additions The social structure consisted of the 
lulei, his court, his avil, mihtary, and ecclesiastical officials, 
and lus subjects (classed as Scholais — offiaals andgentiy-^ 
Agiiculturists, Artisans, and Mci chants, m that oidcr) 

Worsfnp of Shang Ti 

When these died, then othei selves continued to exist 
and to hold the same lank m the spiiit woild as they 
did in this one The it, empcioi, became the Sbang iTi, 
Empexoi on High, who dwelt in Heaven (oiigimlly 
the great dome) * And Shang Ti, the Emperoi on High, 
was worshipped by ft, the empcior heie below, in order 
to pacify or please him — ^to ensme a continuance of his 
benevolence on his behalf in the world of spurts Con- 
fusion of ideas and paucity of primitive language lead to 
personification and woiship of a thing oi being in which 
a spirit has taken up its abode in place of oi m addition 
to worsliip of the spurt itself Thus Heaven (T*icn) itself 
came to be personified and worshipped in addition to 
Shang Ti, the Emperor who had gone to Heaven, and 
who was considered as the chief ruler m the spiritual 
world The worship of Shang Ti was in existence before 
that of T'len was introduced Shang Ti was worshipped 
by the emperoi and his family as their ancestor, oi the 
head of the hieraichy of then ancestors The people 
could not worship Shang Ti, for to do so would imply a 
famiharity or a claim of relationship punishable with 
death The emperor worshipped his ancestors, the officials 
theurs, the people theiis But, m the same way and sense 
that the people worshipped the emperor on earth, as 
the ‘father* of the nation, namely, by adoiation and 
^ See the present wntet’s Chim of ibt Cbtm$, chapter viii 
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obeisaixce^ so also could they m this way and this sense 
woiship Shang Ti An Engkshman may take ofi his hat 
as the king passes m the street to his coronation without 
taking any part in the official seivice in Westminstei 
Abbey So the * worship ’ of Shang Ti by the people was 
not done officially or with any special ceremonial or on 
fixed State occasions, as m the case of the woiship of Shang 
Ti by the emperor This, subject to a qualification to be 
mentioned later, is really all that is meant (or should be 
meant) when it is said that the Chinese woiship Shang Ti 

As regards saciifices to Shang Ti, these could be offered 
officially only by the emperoi, as High Priest on earth, 
who was attended or assisted m the ceremonies by mem- 
bers of his own family or dan or the proper State officials 
(often, even in compaiativcly modern times, members of 
the impel lal family or clan) In these official sacrifices, 
which formed part of the State worship, the people could 
not take part, nor did they at first offer sacrifices to 
ShangTim then own homes or elsewheie In whatway and 
to what extent they did so later will be shown presently 

Worship of T*ten 

Owing to T’len, Heaven, the abode of the spirits, 
becoming personified, it came to be worshipped not only 
by the emperor, but by the people also But there was 
a difference between these two worships, because the 
empeior performed his worship of Heaven officially at the 
great altar of the Temple of Heaven at Peking (m early 
tunes at the altar in the suburb of the capital), whereas 
die people (continmng always to worship their ancestors) 
worshipped Heaven, when they did so at all — ^the custom 
bemg observed by some and not by others, just as m 
Western countiies some people go to church, while others 
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stay away — ^usually at the time of the New Yeai, m a 
simple, unceremonious way, by lighting some incense- 
sticks and waving them toward the slcy in the com lyaids of 
thur own houses oi in the stieet just outside then doors 

Coiljuston of Shang Ti and T*un 

The qualification nccessaiy to the above dcsaiption is 
that, as tune went on and especially since the Sung 
dynasty (a.d 960^1280), much confusion arose regarding 
Shang Ti and T*ien, and thus it came about that the 
terms became mixed and then definitions obscutc This 
confusion of ideas has pi evaded down to the piesent time 
One result of this is that the people may sometimes slate, 
when they wave then inccnsc-sticks or light then candles, 
that then humble saciifice is made to Shang Ti, whom 
in reahty they have no right eithci to woiship or to offer 
sacrifice to, but whom they may unofficially pay lespeci 
and make obeisance to, as they might and did to the 
emperoi behind the high boards on the roadsides which 
shidded him fiom their view as he was boine along in 
his elabmate procession on the few occasions when he 
came forth fiom the impel lal citv 

Thus we find that, whde only the empmoi could worship 
and sacrifice to Shang Ti, and only he could offiaally 
woiship and saaifice loT*ien, ihe people who eaily pei- 
sonified and worshipped T'len, as already shown, came, 
owmg to confusion of the meanings of Shang Ti and T^ien, 
unofficially to ‘ worship ’ both, but only in the sense and 
to the extent indicated, and to offer * sacrifices ’ to both, 
also only m the sense and to the extent indicated But 
for these qualifications, the statement that the Chinese 
worship and sacrifice to Shang Ti and T'len would be apt 
to convey an inconect idea, 
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Fiom this It will be apparent that Shang Ti, the Supieme 
Ruler on High, and T'len, Heaven (later personified), do 
not mean *6od* m the sense that the woid is used in 
the Cbiistian religion To state that they do, as so many 
writeis on China have done, without pointing out the 
essential difieiences, is misleading That Chmese religion 
was 01 18 “ a monotheistic worship of God ” is further 
disproved by the fact that Shang Ti and T‘ien do not 
appear in the hst of the popular pantheon at all, though 
aU the other gods are there represented Neither Shang 
Ti nor T'len mean the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
or the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost of the New Testa- 
ment Did they mean this, the efforts of the Christian 
missionaries to conveit the Chinese would be largely super- 
fluous The Christian religion, even the Holy Trinity, is a 
monotheism That the Chinese religion (even though a 
summary of extracts from the majority of foreign books 
on Chma might point to its bemg so) is not a monotheism, 
but a polytheism or even a pantheism (as long as that 
term is taken in the sense of umversal deification and not 
in that of one spiritual being immanent m all thmgs), the 
rest of this chapter will abundantly prove 

There have been three periods in which gods have been 
created in unusually large numbers that of the mythical 
emperor Hsien Yuan (2698-2598 b c ), that of Chiang 
Ti&ti-ya (in the twelfth century b c.), and that of the 
first emperor of the Mmg dynasty (m the fourteenth 
century a.d ) 

The Oikerworld Stmlar to ths World 

The similarity of the Otheiworld to this world above 
alluded to is well shown by Du Bose m his Dragon^ Itnagt^ 
and Demon, from which I c^uote the foUowmg passages 
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“The world of spnits is an exact counteipart of the 
Chinese Empiic, oi, as has been lemaikcd, it is ‘China 
ploughed under’, this is the world of light , put out the 
lights and you have Taitaius China has eighteen [now 
twenty-two] ptovmccs, so has Hades , eacli ptovince has 
eight 01 nine picfects, oi dcpaitmcnta , so each piovincc 
in Hades has eight oi nine dcpaitments , every prefect oi 
depaitment aveiagea ten counties, so cveiy department 
in Hades has ten counties In Soochow the Gfoveinor, 
the provincial Treasure!, the Ciiminal Judge, the Intendant 
of Circuit, the Prefect oi Depaitmental Govanor, and 
the three District Magistiates or County Governors each 
have temples with then apotheoses m the othei woild 
Not only these, but every yamin secietary, lunna, 
executionei, policeman, and constable has his countei- 
part in the land of daikness The market-townb have 
also mandaims of lesser lank in chaigc, besides a host 
of revenue collectors, the bureau of government woiks 
and othei depaitmcnts, with scvaal hundied thousand 
officials, who all rank as gods beyond the giave. These 
deities aie avihans , the mihtaiy having a similai grada- 
tion for the aimics of Hades, whose captains are gods, 
and whose battalions aie devils. 

“ The framers of this wonderful scheme for the spirits of 
the dead, having no higher standard, transferred to the 
authoiities of that world the etiquette, tastes, and venality 
of their coirelate offiaals in the Chinese Government, thus 
makmg it necessaiy to use similai means to appease the 
one which are found necessaiy to move the other All the 
State gods have their assistants, attendants, door-keepers, 
runners, hoises, horsemen, detectives, and eicecutioneis, 
corresponding in every particqlai to those of Chinese 
officials of the same rank ” (Pp 358-359 ) 
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This likeness explains also why the hierarchy of beings 
in the Otherworld concerns itself not only with the 
affairs of the Otherworld, but with those of this world 
as well So faithful is the likeness that we find the gods 
(the term is used in this chapter to include goddesses, 
who are, however, idativdy few) subjected to many of 
the rules and conditions existing on this eaith Not 
only do they, as already shown, diffei m rank, but they 
hold levies and audiences and may be promoted foi 
distinguished services, just as the Chinese officials are 
They ** may rise horn an humble position to one near the 
Pearly Emperor, who gives them the reward of merit 
for lulmg well the affaus of men The correlative deities 
of the mandarins aie only of equal rank, yet the fact 
that they have been apotheosized makes them their 
superiors and fit objects of worship Chmese mandaiins 
rotate in office, geneially every three yeais, and then 
thore 18 a corresponding change m Hades The image m 
the temple remams the same, but the spiiit which dwells 
m the clay tabernacle changes, so the idol has a different 
name, birthday, and tenant. The piiests are informed by 
die Great Wizard of the Dragon Tiger Mountam, but 
how can the people know gods which are not the same 
to-day as yesterday ? ” (Pp 360-361 ) 

The gods also mdulge in amusements, marry, sm, arc 
punished, die, are resurrected, or die and are transformed, 
or die finally ^ 

The Three Religions 

We have m China the universal worship of ancestors, 
which constitutes (or did until An 1912) the State 

1 See Dr Bose, pp aSs, a 86 , 361, 409, 410, and Jottmal of Ote NorU 
Cbtna Brmuh of tbt Royal Anoint Sotttty, zzxiv, iio-iii 
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religion, usually known as Confucianism, and in addition 
we have the gods of the specific religions (which also 
onginally took their rise in anccstoi-woiship), namely, 
Buddhism and Taoism. (Othei i eligions, though tolerated, 
are not recognized as Chinese lehgions) It is with a 
brief account of this gieat hieiaichy and its mythology 
that we will now concern oui selves 

Besides the ordinal y ancestoi -worship (as distinct 
fiom the State woiship) the people took to Buddhism 
and Taoism, which became the populai religions, and the 
hieratt also honoured the gods of these two sects 
Buddhist deities giadually became installed in Taoist 
temples, and the Taoist immoitals weie given scats 
beside the Buddhas in their sanctuaries Eveiy one 
patronized the god who seemed to him the most popular 
and the most luciative There even came to be united 
m the same temple and woi shipped at the same altar 
the three religious foundeis oi figure-heads, Confucius, 
Buddha, and Lao Tzfi The thice lehgions were even 
regarded as forming one whole, or at least, though 
difieient, as havmg one and the same object san hh t 
ygb, 01 hansan the three aie one,”oi *'the thiee unite 
to form one” (a quotation from the phrase eh% han 
san toet t of Fang Yu-lu “When they leach the extreme 
the thiee are seen to be one ”). In the popular pictorial 
representations of the pantheon this impaitiahty is cleaily 
shown. 

TJig Su^er-inad 

The toleration, fratermty, or co-mixtuie of the three 
rehgione-anceston-worship or Confucianism, Chinese 
Buddhism, and Taoism— explains the compound nature 
of the triune head of the Chinese pantheon. The 
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numerous deities of Buddlusm and Taoism culminate 
each in a triad of gods (the Three Precious Ones and the 
Three Fuie Ones lespectiyely), but the three religions 
jointly have also a tiiad compounded of one representa- 
tive member of each This geneial or supei-triad is, of 
couise, composed of Confuaus, Lao Tzh, and Buddha 
This IS the oiBcially decreed Older, though it is varied 
occasionally by Buddha being placed m the centie 
(the place of honour) as an act of ceremonial defer- 
ence shown to a * 8 ti anger* or * guest* from another 
country 

Worship of the Living 

Before proceeding to consider the gods of China in 
detail, It 18 necessaiy to note that ancestor-worslup, 
which, as before stated, is worship of the ghosts of deceased 
persons, who are usually but not mvariably relatives of 
the worshipper, has at times a sort of prehmmary stage 
in this world consisting of the worship of hving bemgs 
Emperors, viceroys, popular officials, or people beloved 
for iheu good deeds have had altars, temples, and images 
elected to them, where they are worshipped in the same 
way as those who have already shuffled o£F tlus moital 
coil.” The most usual cases are perhaps those of the 
worship of hving emperors and those in which some high 
offlaal who has gamed the gratitude of the people is trans- 
ferred to another post Ihe explanation is simple The 
second self which exists after death is identical with the 
second self inhabiting the body durmg life Therefore it 
may be propitiated or gratified by sacrifices of food, drink, 
etc , or ^eatricals performed m its honour, and contmue 
Its protection and good offlces even though now far 
away. 
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Cottjitctamsm 

Confucianism (y« Chtao) is said to be the leligion of 
the learned, and the learned weic the olHcials and the 
hteiati or lettered class, which includes scholais waiting 
for posts, those who have failed to get posts (or, though 
qualified, piefer to hve in letuement), and those who have 
retncd from posts Of this ‘ leligion ’ it has been said , 

*‘The name embiaces education, Icttcis, ethics, and 
pohtical philosophy Its head was not a leligious man, 
practised few religious rites, and taught nothing about 
religion In its usual acceptation the teim Confucianist 
means *a gentleman and a scholar’, he may worship 
only once a year, yet he belongs to the Chuich Unlike 
Its two sisters, it has no priesthood, and fundamentally is 
not a religion at all , yet with the many rites grafted on 
the original tree it becomes a religion, and the one most 
difficult to deal with Considered as a Cliuich, the 
classics aie its sciipturra, the schools its chuiches, the 
teacheis its piiests, ethics its theology, and the written 
charactei, so sacied, its symbol ” ^ 

Confuems not a God 

It should be noted that Confuaus himself is not a god, 
though he has been and is worshipped (66,000 animals 
used to be offered to him eveiy year, probably the 
number is about the same now), Suggestions have been 
made to make him the God of China and Confucianism 
the rehgion of China, so that he and his religion would 
hold the same relative positions that Christ and Chiis^ 
tianity do in the West I was piesent at the lengthy 
debate which took place on this subject u the 
1 Du Bose, p 38* 
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Failiament in Fcbruai^ 1917) but in spite of many long, 
learned, and eloquent speeches, chiefly by scholais of the 
old school, the motion was not cairied Nevertheless, 
the worship accorded to Confucius was and is (except 
by ‘new’ or ‘young* China) of so extreme a nature 
that he may almost be desciibed as the gieat undpotheo’ 
sized god of Chma ^ Some of his portraits even ascribe 
to him superhuman attributes But m spite of all this 
the fact remains that Confucius has not been appomted 
a god and holds no exequatur entithng him to that lank 
If we inquire mto the reason of this we find that, 
astonishing though it may seem, Confucius is classed by 
the Chinese not as a god {shin), but as a demon (Jtuei) 
A shoit historical statement will make the matter clear 
In the classical Lt cht, Book of Ceiemomal, we find the 
categorical assignment of the worship of certain objects 
to certain subjective beings the emperoi worshipped 
Heaven and earth, the feudal prmccs the mountams and 
rivers, the ofiicials the hearth, and the ItteraH their 
ancestors. Heaven, earth, mountams, rivers, and hearth 
were called shin (gods), and ancestors kuet (demons) 
This distinction is due to Heaven being regarded as 
the god and the people as demons — the upper is the god, 
the lower the evil spirit or demon. Though kuet were 
usually bad, the teim m Chinese mdudes both good and 
evil spirits In ancient times those who had by their 
meritorious vutue while in the world averted calamities 
from the people were posthumously worshipped and 
called gods, but those who were worshipped by then 
descendants only were called spirits or demons 
In the worslup of Confucius by emperors of vanous 

^ He u eomebmes i^tesented ns a reincunatioa of WSn Chung > see 
P *98 
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dynaaties (details of which need not be given here) the 
highest titles conferied on him weie listen Sbing^ ‘ Foimer 
oi Ancestral Saint,* and even Win Hsiian Wang, 
‘Accomplished and Illustrious Fiince,’ and otheis con- 
taining liJce epithets When for his image or idol theie 
was (in the eleventh year — ad 1307 — of the leign-peiiod 
Ta Te of the Emperoi Ch^eng Tsung of the Yuan dynasty) 
substituted the tablet now seen in the Confucian temples, 
these were the insciiptions engraved on it In the mscrip- 
tions authoiitatively placed on the tablets the word shin 
does not occui , in diose cases where it does occui it 
has been placed there (as by the Taoists) illegally and 
without authority by too ardent devotees Confucius 
may not be called a shin, smee tliere is no record showing 
that the gieat ethical teacher was evei apotheosized, or 
that any order was given that the charactei shin was to 
be apphed to him 

The God of Literature 

In addition to the ancestors of whose worship it leally 
consists, Confucianism has in its pantheon the speciahzed 
gods woi shipped by the htefoti Natmally the chief of 
these IS W6n Ch'ang, the God of Liteiaturc The account 
of him (which vaiies m seveial particulars m difieient 
Chmese works) lelates that he was a man of the name of 
Chang Ya, who was born dmmg the Tang dynasty in the 
kingdom of Yueh (modern Chekiang), and went to hve 
at Tzh T'ung in Sstich'uan, wheie his inteUigence raised 
him to the position of President of the Boaid of Ceremonies. 
Another account refers to him as Chang Ya Tzfi, the Soul 
or Spirit of TzH T’ung, and states that he held office m the 
Chin dynasty (a,d. and was killed in a fight. 

Another again states that under the Sung dynasty (a.d. 
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960-1280), in the third year (a d 1000) of the leign-period 
Hsien F*ing of the Empeior ChSn Tsung, he repressed 
the revolt of Wang Chnn at Ch'eng Tn m Sshch^uan 
General Lei Yu-chung caused to be shot into the besieged 
town arrows to which notices were attached inviting the 
inhabitants to surrender Suddenly a man mounted a 
ladder, and pointing to the rebels cried m a loud voice 
“ The Spurt of Tzft T'ung has sent me to mfoim you that 
the town wjU fall into the hands of the enemy on the 
twentieth day of the mnth moon, and not a single person 
will escape death ” Attempts to strike down this prophet 
of evil were m vain, for he had already disappeared The 
town was captured on the day indicated The general, 
as a reward, caused the temple of TztS T’ung’s Spirit to be 
repaired, and sacrifices offered to it 
The object of worship nowadays in the temples 
dedicated to Wen Ch*ang is Tzh T^ung Ti Chun, the God 
of Tzfi T‘ung The convenient elasticity of duahsm en- 
abled Chang to have as many as seventeen reincarnations, 
which ranged over a period of some three thousand years 
Vanous emperors at various times bestowed upon 
Wen Ch*ang honorific titles, until ultimately, in the Yuan, 
or Mongol, dynasty, m the reign Yen Yu, m Am 1314, 
the title was conferred on him of Supporter of the Yuan 
Dynasty, Diffuser of Renovating Influences, Ssfi-lu of 
Wen Ch^ang, God and Lord. He was thus apotheosized, 
and took his place among the gods of China By steps 
few or many a man in Qiina has often become a god. 

afid the Great Bear 

Thus we have the God of Literature, W&i Ch'ang Ti 
Chun, duly installed m the Chmese pantheon, and sacnfices 
were offered to him in the schools 
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But scholars, especially those about to enter for the 
public competitive examinations, worshipped as the God 
of Litcratuie, or as his palace or abode (WSn Ch^ang), the 
Btai K'uei in the Great Bear, or Dippei, oi Bushel — the 
lattei name derived from its lesemblance in shape to the 
measure used by the Chinese and called tou The teim 
K'uei was more generally applied to the foui stars formmg 
the body or square pait of the Dipper, the three forming 
the tail or handle being called Shao or Fiao How all 
this came about is another story 

A scholar, as famous for his Uterary skill as his facial 
defoimities, had been admitted as first academician at 
the metropolitan exammations It was the custom that 
the Emperor should give with his own hand a lose of gold 
to the foitunate candidate This scholar, whose name 
was Chung E*uei, presented himself accordmg to custom 
to receive the reward which by right was due to him At 
the sight of his repulsive face the Emperoi refused the 
golden lose In despair the miserable rejected one 
went and threw himself mto the sea At the moment 
when he was being choked by the waters a mysterious 
fish or monster called ao raised him on its back and 
broi^ht him to the surface K^uei ascended to Heaven 
and became arbiter of the destinies of men of letters 
His abode was said to be the star K'uei, a name given 
by the Chinese to the sixteen stars of the constellation 
or ‘mansion’ of Andromeda and Pisces The scholars 
quite soon began to worship K*uei as the Godof Liteiature, 
and to represent it on a column in the temples Then 
sacrifices were offered to it This star oi constellation 
was regarded as the palace of the god The legend gave 
rise to an expression fiequendy used in Chmese of one who 
comes out &at in an examination, namely, tu ebon ao 
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t*0Ui “ to stand alone on the sea-*monster*s head ” It is 
especially to be noted that though the two K^neis have 
the same sound they are represented by different 
characters, and that the two constellations are not 
the same, but are situated in widely different parts of 
the heavens 

How then did it come about that schcdars worshipped 
the K*uei in the Gieat Bear as the abode of the God 
of Literature ? (It may be remarked in passing that a 
literary people could not have chosen a more appropriate 
palace for dus god, smce the Great Bear, the ‘ Chariot of 
Heaven,’ is regarded as the centre and governor of the 
whole universe ) The worship, we saw, was at first that 
of the star K^uei, the apotheosized * homely,’ successful, 
but rejected candidate As time went on, there was a 
general demand for a sensible, concrete representation of 
^is star-god a simple character did not satisfy the 
popular taste But it was no easy matter to comply 
with the demand Eventually, guided doubtless by the 
community of pronunciation, they substituted foi the 
star or group of stars K'uei (i),^ venerated in ancient 
times, a new star or group of stars K’uei (2), formmg the 
square part of the Bushd, Dipper, or Great Bear. But 
for this again no bodily image could be found, so the 
form of the written character itself was taken, and so 
drawn as to represent a kuet (3) (disembodied spirit, or 
ghost) with Its foot raised, and bearmg aloft a tou (4) 
(bushel-measure) The adoration was thus misplace^ 
for the constellation K'uei (2) was mistaken for K*uei (i), 

^ It IB necesBary to reproduce the 'written characters concerned with 
these Btars, namely 
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thfi proper ob]ect of worship It was due to this 
confuaiou by tbe scholars that the Northern Bushel came 
to be worshipped as the God of Literature 

CfCang and Tz^ T'wtg 

This worship had nothmg whatever to do with the 
Spirit of T'ung, but the Taoists have connected 
Chang Ya with the constellation in another way by 
saying that Shang Ti, the Supreme Rulei, entrusted 
Chang Ya*s son with the management of the palace of 
Ch'ang And scholars gradually acquired the habit 
of saying that they owed their success to the Spirit of 
Tali T'ung, which they falsely represented as bemg an 
mcarnation of the star WSn (^*ang This is how 
Chang Ya came to have the honorific title of WSn Ch'ang, 
but, as a Chinese author pomts out, Chang belonged 
properly to Ssfleh^uan, and his woiship should be con- 
fined to that province The hterati there venerated 
him as their mastei, and as a mark of aftection and 
giatitude built a temple to him, but in doing so they 
had no intention of making him the God of Literature 

There being no real connexion between Chang Ya and 
K'uei, the worship should be stopped” The device of 
combining the personality of the patron of liteiature 
enthroned among the stars with that of the deified mortal 
canonized as the Spirit of Tzh T’ung was essentially a 
Taoist trick ** The thaumaturgic reputation assigned to 
the Spirit of Chang Ya Tztt was confined for centuries to 
the valleys of Sslich'uan, until at some period antecedent 
to the reign Yen Yu, in a z>. 1314, a combination was 
arranged between the functions of the local god and those 
of the stellai patron of hterature. Imperial sanction 
was obtained for this stroke of piiestly cunnmg, and 
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notwithstanding protests continually repeated by ortho- 
dox sticklers for accuracy in the religious canon, the 
composite deity has mamtamed his claims intact, and 
an insepaiable connexion between the God of Liteiatuie 
created by imperial patent and the spiiit lodged among 
the stais of Ursa Major is fully lecognized in the State 
ceremonial of the present day A temple dedicated to this 

divinity by the State exists m every city of China, besides 
otheis erected as private benefactions or speculations 
Wherever W<Sn Ch'ang is worshipped there will also be 
found a separate representation of K'uei Hsing, showing 
that while the official deity has been allowed to ' borrow 
glory’ from the popular god, and even to assume his 
personality, the independent existence of the stellar 
Bpint 18 nevertheless sedulously maintained The place 
of the latter m the heavens above is invariably sym- 
bolized by the lodgment of his idol in an upper storey or 
tower, known as the K*uei Hsmg Ko or K'uei Hsing Lou 
Here students worship the patron of their profession with 
mcense and prayers Thus the ancient stellar divinity 
still largely monopolizes the popular idea of a guardian 
of literature and study, notwithstanding that the deified 
recluse of Tzti T*ung has been added in this capacity to 
the State pantheon for more than five hundred yeais. 

Heavenr-deaf and Earth-dmnb 
The popular representations of Ch’ang depict the 
god himself and four other figures The central and 
largest is the demure portrait of the god, clothed m blue 
and holdmg a sceptre m his left hand Behind him stand 
two youthful attendants They are the servant and 
groom who always accompany him on his journeys 
(on which he rides a white hoise) Then names are 
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respectively Hsuan T'ung-tzti and Ti-mu, ‘ Sombre Youth * 
and ‘ Earth-mothei ’ , more commonly they aie called 
T'len-lung, ‘Deaf Celestial/ and Ti-ya, ‘Mute Terrestiial/ 
or ‘ Deaf as Heaven ’ and ‘ Mute as Eaith ’ Thus they 
cannot divulge the secrets of their master’s admmis- 
nation as he distributes intellectual gifts, liteiaiy skill, 
etc Their cosmogonical connexion has already been 
referred to in a pievious chapter 

Image of ICtm Hstng 

In front of Wen Ch‘ang, on his left, stands K’uei Hsing 
He IS represented as of diminutive statute, with the visage 
of a demon, holdmg a writmg-brush in his light hand and 
a totf in his left, one of his legs kicking up behind — the 
figuie being obviously intended as an impersonation of 
the character h^uet (2) ^ He is legaided as the distiibutoi 
of literary degrees, and was invoked above all in ordei 
to obtain success at the competitive exammations His 
images and temples are found in all towns In the temples 
dedicated to Wen Ch*ang theie aie always two secondary 
altars, one of which is consecrated to his worship. 

Mr Redcoai 

The other is dedicated to Chu I, ‘Mr Redcoat’ He 
and K‘uei Hsmg are represented as the two mseparable 
companions of the God of Literature. The legend 
related of Chu I is as follows 

During the T‘ang dynasty, in the reign~period Chien 
Chung (a d 780-4) of the Emperor T6 Tsung, the Prmcess 
T‘ai Ym noticed Idiat Lu Ch‘i, a native of Hna Chou, had 
the bones of an Immortal, and wished to many him. 

^ See fpotnote, p 107. 
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Ma P'o, her neighbour, introduced him one day into 
the Crystal Palace for an interview with his future wife 
The Piincess gave him the choice of three careers 
to live in the Dragon Prince’s Palace, with the guarantee 
of immortal life, to enjoy immortality among the people 
on the earth, or to have the honour of becoming a 
minister of the Empue Lu Ch*i first answered that he 
would like to live in the Ciystal Palace The young 
lady, overjoyed, said to him ** I am Princess T'ai Yin I 
will at once inform Shang Ti, the Supreme Ruler” A 
moment later the arrival of a celestial messenger was 
announced Two officers bearmg flags preceded him 
and conducted him to the foot of the flight of steps He 
then presented himself as Chu I, the envoy of Shang Ti 
Addressing himself to Lu Ch*i, he asked “Do you 
wish to live in the Crystal Palace ? ” The latter did not 
leply T'ai Ym urged him to give his answei, but he 
persisted in keepmg silent The Princess in despair 
retired to hei apartment, and brought out five pieces of 
precious cloth, which she presented to the divine envoy, 
begging him to have patience a little longei and wait for 
the answer Aftei some time, Chu I repeated his question 
Then Lu Ch'i in a fibrm voice answered “ I have conse- 
crated my life to the hard labour of study, and wish to 
attam to the dignity of nunister on this earth ” 

T*ai Ym ordered Ma F*o to conduct Lu Ch'i from the 
palace From that day his face became transfoimed 
he acquired the lips of a dragon, the head of a panther, 
the green face of an Immortal, etc He took his degree, 
and was promoted to be Director of the Censorate The 
Emperoi, appreciatmg the good sense shown m his advice, 
appointed him a minister of the Empire 
Fiom this legend it would seem that Chu I is the 
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poi veyor of official posts , howevei, in practice, he is moie 
generally regarded as the piotectoi of weak candidates, as 
the God of Good Luck for those who present themselves 
at the exainmations with a somewhat light equipment of 
hterary knowledge The special legend relating to this 
rdle 18 known everywhere m China It is as follows 

Mr Redcoat nods hts Hectd 

An exammer, engaged m correcting the essays of the 
candidates, aftei a superficial sciutiny of one of the 
essays, put it on one side as manifestly inferior, being 
quite determined not to pass the candidate who had com- 
posed It The essay, moved by some mysterious power, 
was replaced in front of his eyes, as if to invite him 
to examme it more attentively At the same time a 
reverend old man, clothed in a red garment, suddenly 
appeared before him, and by a nod of his head gave 
him to understand that he should pass the essay The 
exammer, surprised at the novelty of the incident, and 
fortified by the approval of his supernatural visitor, 
admitted the author of the essay to the liteiary degree 

Chu I, like K*uei Hsmg, is mvoked by the hietait as a 
powerful protector and aid to success When anyone 
with but a poor chance of passmg presents himself at an 
examination, his friends encourage him by the popular 
saying “ Who knows but that Hr Redcoat will nod his 
head i ” 

Mr Golden Cmrass 

Chu I IS sometimes accompanied by another personage, 
named dun Chia, ‘ Mr Golden Cuirass ’ Like K’uei Hsing 
and Chu I he has charge of the interests of scholars, but 
differs from them in that he holds a flag, which he has 
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only to wave in front of a house for the family inhabiting 
It to be assured that among their descendants will be 
some who will Win literary honours and be promoted to 
high offices under the State 

Though Chin Chia is the protector of scholars^ he is also 
the redoubtable avenger of their evil actions his flag is 
saluted as a good omen, but his sword is the terror of 
the wicked. 

The God of War 

Still another patron deity of literature is the God of 
War “ How,” it may be asked, “ can so peaceful a 
people as the Chinese put so peaceful an occupation as 
literature undet the patronage of so warlike a deity as 
the God of War ? ” But that question betrays ignorance 
of the character of the Chinese Kuan Ti He is not a 
cruel tyrant delighting in battle and the slaying of 
enemies he is the god who can av^rt war and fioteet the 
people from tts horrors 

A youth, whose name was origmally Chang^eng, after- 
ward changed to Shou-chang, and then to Yun-chang, 
who was born near Chieh Liang, m Ho Tung (now the 
town of Chieh Chou in Shansi), and was of an intractable 
nature, having exasperated his parents, was shut up m 
a room from which he escaped by breaking through the 
window In one of the neighbouring houses he heard a 
young lady and an old man weeping and lamenting 
Running to the foot of the wall of the compound, he 
inquired the reason of then giief The old man replied 
that though his daughter was already engaged, the uncle 
of the local official, smitten by her beauty, wished to make 
her his concubine His petitions to the ofiicial had only 
been rejected with curses. 
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Beside himself with rage, the youth seized a sword and 
went and killed both the official and his uncle He 
escaped through the T*ung Kuan, the pass to Shensi 
Having with difficulty avoided captuie by the barrier 
officials, he knelt down at the side of a brook to wash 
his face , when lo ' his appearance was completely trans^ 
formed His complexion had become reddish-giey, and 
he was absolutely unrecognizable He then presented 
himself with assurance before the officeis, who asked him 
his name “ My name is Kuan,” he replied It was by 
that name that he was thereaftei known 

The Meatsellef^s Challenge 

One day he arrived at Chu-chou, a dependent sub-pie- 
fecture of Fekmg, in Chihh There Chang Fei, a butcher, 
who had been selling his meat all the morning, at noon 
lowered what remained into a well, placed over the mouth 
of the well a stone weighing twenty-five pounds, and said 
with a sneer ** If anyone can lift that stone and take my 
meat, I will make him a present of it I ” Kuan Yu, going 
up to the edge of the well, lifted the stone with the same 
ease as he would a tile, took the meat, and made off 
Chang Fei pursued him, and eventually the two came to 
blows, but no one dared to separate them Just then 
Liu Pel, a hawker of straw shoes, arrived, mterposed, and 
put a stop to the fight The community of ideas which 
they found they possessed soon gave rise to a film friend- 
ship between the three men 

The Oath m the Peach-orchard 
Another account represents -Liu Per and Chang Fei as 
havmg entered a village mn to drmk wme, when a man 
of gigantic stature pushmg a wheelbarrow stopped at 
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the door to rest As he seated himself, he hailed the 
waiter, saying ** Bring me some wme qmcHy, because 
1 have to hasten to reads the town to enlist in the 
army ” 

Liu Pel looked at this man, nine feet in height, with 
a beard two feet long His face was the colour of the 
fruit of the ]u]ube-tree, and his hps carmme Eye- 
brows like sleeping silkworms shaded his phoenix eyes, 
which were a scarlet red Terrible indeed was his 
bearing 

" What 18 your name ? ” asked Liu Pei ** My family 
name is Kuan, my own name is Yu, my surname Yun 
Chang,” he rephed **1 am from the Ho Tung country 
For the last five or six years I have been wandering 
about the world as a fugitive, to escape fiom my pursuers, 
because I killed a powerful man of my country who was 
oppressmg the poor people I hear that they are collect- 
ing a body of troops to ciush the brigands, and I should 
like to join the expedition ” 

Chang Fei, also named Chang I Te, is described as 
eight feet m height, with round shimng eyes in a panther’s 
head, and a pomted chin bnsthng with a tiger’s beard 
His voice resembled the rumblmg of thunder. His aidour 
was hke that of a fiery steed He was a native of Cho 
Chun, where he possessed some fertile farms, and was 
a butcher and wme-merchant. 

Liu Pei, surnamed Hsuan T^ otherwise Hsien Chu, 
was the third member of the group 

The thiee men went to Chang Fei’s farm, and on the 
morrow met togeiher m his peach-orchaid, and sealed 
their friendship with an oath Having procured a black 
ox and a white horse, with ihe various accessories to a 
sacrifice, they immolated the victims, burnt the mcense 
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of friendship, and after twice prostrating themselves took 
this oath 

“ We three, Liu Pei, Kuan Yu, and Chang Fei, already- 
united by mutual hiendship, although belongmg to 
different dans, now bind ourselves by the union of our 
hearts, and join oui forces m order to help each other m 
times of danger 

“ We wish to pay to the State our debt of loyal citizens 
and give peace to our black-haued compatiiots We do 
not inquire if we were born in the same year, the same 
month, or on the same day, but we desiie only that the 
same year, the same month, and the same day may find 
us umted in death May Heaven our King and Earth 
our Queen see clearly our hearts ' If any one of us 
violate justice or forget benefits, may Heaven and Man 
unite to punish him ' ” 

The oath having been formally taken, Liu Pei was 
saluted as elder biothei, Kuan Yu as the second, and 
Chang Fei as the youngest Then sacufice to Heaven 
and eaith ended, they lolled an ox and seived a feast, 
to which the soldiers of the distiict weie invited to 
the number of three hundred or moie They all diank 
copiously until they were intoxicated Liu Pei em oiled 
the peasants, Chang Fei procured for them horses and 
arms , and then they set out to make war on the Yellow 
Turbans (Huang Chm Tsei) Kuan Yu proved himself 
woithy of the affection which Liu Pei showed him , brave 
and generous, he nevei turned aside from danger Hu 
fidelity was shown especially on one occasion when, 
having been taken pruoner by Ts^ao th'ao, together 
widi two of Liu Pei’s wives, and having been allotted 
a common 8leeping<ipartment with hu fellow-captives, 
he preserved the ladies’ reputation and hu own tiust- 
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worthiness by standing all night at the door of the room 
with a lighted lantern in his hand 
Into details of the various eicploits of the three Bi others 
of the Peach-orchard we need not enter here They 
are written in full m the book of the Story of the ^htee 
Kingdoms^ a romance m which every Chmese who can 
read takes keen delight Kuan Yu remamed faithful to 
his oath, even though tempted with a marquisate by the 
great Ts*ao Ts'ao, but he was at length captured by Sun 
Ch'uan and put to death (a d 2x9) Long celebrated as 
the most renowned of Chma’s military heroes, he was 
ennobled in av 1120 as Faithful and Loyal Duke 
Eight years later he had conferred on him by letters 
patent the still moie glorious title of Magmficent Prmce 
and Pacificator The Emperor Wen (a d 1330--3) of 
the Yuan dynasty added the appellation Warrior Prince 
and Civihzei, and, finally, the Emperor Wan Li of the 
Mmg dynasty, in 1594, confeired on him the tide of 
Faithful and Loyal &eat Tt, Supporter of Heaven 
and Protector of the Emgdom He thus became a 
god, a tt, and has ever since received worship as Kuan 
Ti or Wu Ti, the God of War Temples (1600 State 
temples and thousands of smaller ones) erected in his 
honour are to be seen m all parts of the country He 
IS one of the most popular gods of China. Durmg the 
last half-centmy of the Manchu Period his fame greatly 
ma eased In 1856 he is said to have appeared in the 
heavens and successfully turned the ti^ of battle m 
favour of the Impeiiahsts His portrait hangs in every 
tent, but his worship is not confined to the ofiSaals and 
the army, for many trades and professions have elected 
him as a pation samt The sword of the pubhc exo* 
cutioner used to be kept withm the precincts of his 
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temple, and after an execution the presiding magistrate 
would stop there to woiship for fear the ghost of the 
criminal might follow him home. He knew that the 
spmt would not dare to enter Kuan Ti’s presence 

Thus the Chinese have no fewer than three gods of 
hteralure — ^perhaps not too many foi so hteiary a people 
A fouith, a Taoist god, wiH be mentioned later. 

Buddhism tn Ghana 

Buddhism and its mythology have formed an important 
pait of Chinese thought foi nearly two thousand years 
The religion was brought to China about a d 65, ready- 
made m Its Mahayanistic form, in consequence of a dream 
of the Emperoi Ming Ti (a.d 58-76) of the Eastern Han 
dynasty m or about the year 63 , though some know- 
ledge of Buddha and his doctrines existed as early as 
217 B c As Buddha, tlie chief deity of Buddhism, was a 
man and became a god, the lehgion originated, hke the 
otheis, m ancestoi -worship When a man dies, says 
this religion, his other sdf reappears in one form oi 
another, “from a clod to a dmnity” The way for 
Buddhism in Chma was paved by Taoism, and Buddhism 
reciprocally affected Taoism by helpful development of 
Its doctimes of sanctity and immortahzation Buddhism 
also, as It has been well put by Dr De Groot, * 
“contributed much to the ceiemonial adornment of 
ancestor-worship Its salvation woik on behalf of the 
dead saved its place in Confuaan Chma, for of Con- 
fucianism Itself, piety and devotion towards parents 
and ancestors, and the promotion of their happiness, 
were the core, and, consequently, their worship with 
sacrifices and ceiemonies was always a sacred duty.” 

1 lUbgteu, p 177 
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It was thus that it was possible for the gods of Bud- 
dhism to be introduced into China and to mamtain their 
special characters and fulfil their special functions without 
bemg absorbed into or submerged by the existing native 
rehgions The result was, as we have seen, in the end a 
partnership rather than a relation of master and servant , 
and I say *in the end* because, contrary to popular 
behef, the Chmese have not been tolerant of foreign 
religious faiths, and at various times have persecuted 
Buddhism as relentlessly as they have other rivals to 
orthodox Confuciamsm 

Buddha^ tlie Lem, and the Priesthood 

At the head of the Buddhist gods m Chma we find 
the triad known as Buddha, the Law, and the Church, 
or Priesthood, which are personified as Shih-chia Fo 
(ShSkya), 0-mi-t*o Fo (Amita),and Ju-lai Fo ^Tathagata) , 
otherwise Fo Pao, Fa Pao, and Seng Pao (the San Pao, 
‘ Three Precious Ones *) — that is, Buddha, the piophet who 
came into the world to teach the Law, Oharma, the Law 
Everlasting, and Samgha, its mystical body. Priesthood, 
or Church Dharma is an entity tmderived, containing 
the spiritual elements and material constituents of the 
universe. From it the other two evolve Buddha 
(ShSkyamuni), the creative energy, Samgha, the totahty 
of existence and of life To the people these are three 
personal Buddhas, whom they worship without concerning 
themselves about their ongin To the priests they are 
simply the Buddha, past, present, or future Theie are 
also several other of these groups or triads, ten or more, 
composed of different deities, or sometimes containing 
one or two of the triad already named. SMkyamum 
heads the list, havmg a place m at least six 
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The legend of the Buddha belongs rather to Indian 
than to Chinese mythology, and is too long to be 
reproduced heie* 

The piincipal gods of Buddhism are Jan-t^g Fo, the 
Light-lamp Buddha, Mi-lo Fo (Marti eya), the expected 
Messiah of the Buddhists, 0 -mi-t'o Fo (Amitabha or 
Anuta), the guide who conducts his devotees to the 
Westein Paradise, Yueh-shih Fo, the Master-physiaan 
Buddha, Ta-shih-chih F‘u-sa (Mahastama), companion 
of Amitabha, P*i-lu Fo (Vairotchana), the highest of 
the Threefold Embodiments, Kuan Yin, the Goddess 
of Mercy, Ti-tsang Wang, the God of Hades, Wei-t*o 
(Vih&rapMa), the Deva protector of the Law of Buddha 
and Buddhist temples, the Four Diamond Kings of 
Heaven, and Bodhidharma, the first of the six Patriarchs 
of Eastern or Chinese Buddhism. 

Diamond Kings of Heaven 

On the right and left sides of the entrance hall of 
Buddhist temples, two on each side, are the gigantic 
figures of the four great SsU Ta Cbtn^kang or TUeitrwang, 
the Diamond Kings of Heaven, piotectors oi governors 
of the continents lymg m the direction of the four caidmal 
points from Mount Sumeru, the centie of the world 
They are four bi others named respectively Mo-li Ch'ing 
(Pure), 01 Tseng Chang, Mo-h Hung (Vast), oi Kuang 
Mu, Mo-h Hai (Sea), or To W&i, and Mo-h Shou (Age), 
or Ch'ih Kuo The Cbtn kuang mtng states that they 
b^tow all kinds of happmess on those who honour the 
Three Treasures, Buddha, the Law, and the Priesthood. 

^ See Myths eftbs Hmius and Baddhtsts, Sister Nivedita and Ananda 
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Kings and nations who neglect the Law lose their 
piotection They are described and represented as 
follows 

Mo-h Ch*ing, the eldest, is twenty-foui feet in height, 
with a beard the hairs of which are hke copper wire He 
carries a magnificent jade ring and a spear, and always 
fights on foot He has also a magic sword, * Blue Clou^* 
on the blade of which are engiaved the characteis Tf, 
Shut, Huo, Fing (Earth, Watei, Fire, Wind) When 
blandished, it causes a black wind, which produces tens 
of thousands of spears, which pierce the bodies of men 
and turn them to dust The wind is followed by a fire, 
which fills the air with tens of thousands of golden 
fieiy seipents A thick smoke also rises out of the 
ground, which blinds and bums men, none being able to 
escape 

Mo-h Hung carries in his hand an umbrella, called the 
UmbieUa of Chaos, formed of peails possessed of spiritual 
properties Opening this maivellous implement causes 
the heavens and eaith to be coveied with thick darkness, 
and turnmg it upside down produces violent storms of 
wind and thundei and umversal earthquakes 

Mo-h Hai holds a four-stimged guitar, the twanging of 
which supernaturally affects the eaith, water, file, or 
wind '\^en it is played all the woild listens, and the 
camps of the enemy take fire 

Mo-h Shou has two whips and a panther-skin bag, the 
home of a creatuie resembhng a white lat, known as 
Hua-hu Tiao When at large this cieatuie assumes the 
form of a white winged elephant, which devours men 
He sometimes has also a snake or other man-eatmg 
creature, always ready to obey his behests 
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Legmd of the Diamottd Ktugs 
The legend of the Four Diamond lihngs given in the 
Fing shin yen ( is as follows At the time of the con- 
solidation of the Qiou dynasty m the twelfth and eleventh 
centuiies B c > Chiang Tzil-ya, chief counsellor to W&i 
Wang, and General Huang Fei-hu were defending the 
town and mountain of Hsi-cli*! The supporters of the 
house of Shang appealed to the four genu Mo, who lived 
at Chia-mSng Kuan, praying them to come to then aid 
They agreed, raised an army of 100,000 celestial soldieis, 
and travel sing towns, fields, and mountains arrived m 
Jess than a day at the north gate of Hsi-ch*i, where Mo-h 
Ch*ing pitched his camp and entrenched his soldiers 
Hearing of this, Huang Fei-hu hastened to warn Chiang 
Tzii-ya of the danger which threatened him " The four 
great generals who have just aiiived at lire north gate,’’ 
he said, “are marvellously powerful genu, experts in all 
the mysteries of magic and use of wondeiful charms It is 
much to be feared that we shall not be able to resist them ” 
Many fierce battles ensued At first these went in 
favour of the Chtn^kangt thanks to their magical weapons 
and especially to Mo-h Shou’s Hua-hu Tiao, who terrorized 
the enemy by devoming then bravest warriors 

Hna^hu Ttao devours Yang Chten 
Unfortunately for the Chxvrkang, the biute attacked 
and swallowed Yang Chien, the nephew of Yu Huang 
This genie, on entering the body of the monster, rent his 
heart asunder and cut him m two As he could transform 
himself at wiU, he assumed the shape of Hua-hu Tiao, 
and went ofi to Mo-h Shou, who unsuspectingly put him 
back into his bag 
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The Four Kings held a festival to celebrate their 
triumph, and having drunk copiously gave themselves 
over to sleep During the night Yang Chien came out 
of the bag, with the intention of possessing hims^ilf of 
the three magical weapons of the Chtn^kang But he suo 
ceeded only m carrying off the umbrella of Mo-h Hung 
In a subsequent engagement No-cha, the son of Vadjri-* 
pani, the God of Thunder, broke the jade ring of Mo-h 
Ch*mg Misfortune followed misfortune The Chtn~kang, 
deprived of their magical weapons, began to lose heart 
To complete their discomfiture, Huang T'len Hua brought 
to the attack a matchless magical weapon This was a 
spike 7^ mches long, enclosed m a Silk sheath, and called 
* Heait-piercer ’ It projected so strong a ray of light that 
eyes were bhnded by it 

Huang T'len Hua, hard pressed by Mo-li Ch*mg, drew 
the mysterious spike from its sheath, and hurled it at his 
adversary It entered his neck, and with a deep groan the 
giant fell dead 

Mo-li Hung and Mo-h Hai hastened to avenge their 
brother, but ere they could come within striking distance 
of Huang Ti'en Hua his redoubtable spike reached their 
hearts, and they lay prone at his feet 

The one remaimng hope for the sole survivor was in 
Hua-hu Tiao Mo-h Shou, not knowing that the creature 
had been slam, put his hand mto the bag to pull him 
out, whereupon Yang C3uen, who had re-entered the bag, 
bit his hand off at the wiist, so that there remained 
nothing but a stump of bone 

In this moment of mtense agony Mo-U Shou fell an 
easy prey to Huang T'len Hua, the magical spike pierced 
hts heart, and he fell bathed in his blood. Thus perished 
the last of the Chtn-kattg 
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TJte Three Pure Ones 

Turning to the gods of Taoism, we find that the triad 
or tiinity, ahead/ noted as forming the head of that 
hieiarchy, consists of thicc Supreme Gods, each in his 
own Heaven These three Heavens, the San Cb^tng, 

* Thiee Pure Ones ’ (tins name bemg also applied to the 
soveieigns ruling in them), weie foimed fiom the thiee 
aus, which are subdivisions of the one pnmoidial au 

The fiist Heaven is Yu Ch^ing In it reigns the first 
membci of the Taoist triad He mhabits the Jade Moun- 
tain The entrance to his palace is named the Golden 
Door He is the source of all truth, as the sun is the 
source of all hght 

Vaiious authorities give his name diff^ently — Yuan- 
shih Then-tsun, or Lo Chmg Hsin, and call him T*ien Pao, 
‘ the Treasure of Heaven ’ Some state that the name of 
the lulei of this first Heaven is Yu Huang, and in the 
popular mind he it is who occupies this supreme position 
The Thiee Pure Ones are above him m rank, but to him, 
the Pearly Empetor, is entiusted the supeiintendence of 
the woild He has all the power of Heaven and eaith 
in hiB hands He is the correlative of Heaven, or rather 
Heaven itself. 

The second Heaven, Shang Ch^ing, is ruled by the 
second person of the triad, named Ling^pao T'len-tsun, 
or Tao Chun No information is given as to his oiigm 
He IS the custodian of the sacred books He has existed 
from the begiiuung of the world He calculates time, 
dividing It into difiEeient epochs He occupies the upper 
pole of the world, and determines the movements and 
interaction, or regulates the relations of the ytn and the 
yangy the two great principles of nature 

In the thud Heaven, T*ai Ch'ing, the Taoists place Lao 
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water (by immersion), are supposed to cure sickness 
This idea dates from the Han dynasty, being iu-st noted 
about A D 172 

The second, San Tuan, datmg from ad 407 under the 
Wei dynasty, identified the Three Agents with three dates 
of which they were respectively made the patrons The 
year was divided into thiee unequal parts the fiist to 
the seventh moon , the seventh to the tenth , and the 
tenth to the twelfth. Of these, the fifteenth day of the 
first, seventh, and tenth moons respectively became the 
three principal dates of these periods Thus the Agent of 
Heaven became the principal patron of the first division, 
honouied on the fifteenth day of the first moon, and 
so on 

The third phase, San Kuan, resulted from the first two 
being found too comphcated for popular favour The 
San Kuan were the three sons of a man, Ch*£n Tztl-Kh'un, 
who was so handsome and mtelligent that the three 
daughters of Lung Wang, the Diagon-kmg, fell m love 
with him and went to hye with him The eldest girl was 
the mother of the Superior Cause, the second of the 
Medium Cause, and the third of the Infeiior Cause All 
these weie gifted with supernatural poweis Yuannshih 
T‘ieu-t8un canonized them as the Three Great Emperor 
Agents of Heaven, earth, and water, goveinois of all 
beings, devils or gods, in the three regions of the universe 
As m the first phase, the TUgn Kuan confers happiness, 
the Kuan grants remission of sins^ and the Shut Kuan 
dehvers from evil or misfoitune 

The fourth phase consisted simply m the substitution 
by the priests foi the abstract 01 timo-prmciples of the 
three great sovdwgns of ancient times, Yao, Shun, and 
Yu. The hUrati, proud of the apotheosis of then ancient 
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rulers, hastt^ned to offer incense to them, and temples, 
San Yuan Kung, arose in very many parts of the Empiie 

A vaiiation of this phase is the canonization, with the 
title of San Yuan or Three Causes, of fFu-¥o San Chin 
Chun, ‘theThiee True Soveieigns, Guests of the Kingdom 
of Wu ’ They weie three Censors who hved in the reign 
of King Li (Li Wang, 878-8^ i b c ) of the Chou dynasty 
Leavmg the seivice of the Chou on account of Li’s dissolute 
living, they went to live in Wu, and brought victory to 
that state in its war with the Ch’u State, then retuined 
to then own country, and became pillars of the Chou 
State under Li’s successor They appeared to protect 
the Emperor Ch&i Tsung when he was offering the F/ng- 
shan sacrifices on T'ai Shan m ad 1008, on which 
occasion they were canonized with the titles of Superior, 
Medium, and Inferioi Causes, as before, conferring 
upon them the regencies of Heaven, earth, and water 
respectively 

Ymn-sktk T^ten-tsun 

Yuan>shih T'len-tsun, or the First Cause, the Highest 
m Heaven, generally placed at the head of the Taoist 
tiiad, 18 said never to have existed but m the fertile 
imagination of the Lao TztUst sectarians According 
to them Yuan-shih T’len-tsun had neither origin nor 
master, but is himself the cause of all beings, which is 
why he is called the Fust Cause 

As fust member of the triad, and sovereign rulei of 
the First Heaven, Yu Ch’ing, where reign the samts, he 
IS raised in rank above all the other gods The name 
assigned to him is Lo Chmg Hsm He was born before 
all beginnings , his substance is imperishable , it is formed 
essentially of uncreated air, air a se^ mvisible and without 
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perceptible limits No one has been able to penetiate to 
the beginnings of his eieistence The souice of all truths 
he at each renovation of the worlds — that is, at each new 
kalpa — gives out the mysterious doctrine which confers 
nnmoitality All who reach this knowledge attam by 
degrees to hfe eternal, become refined like the spirits, or 
instantly become Immoitals, even while upon eaith 
Oiiginally, Yuan-shih ‘Fien-tsun was not a member 
of the Taoist triad He resided above the Three Heavens, 
above the Thiee Puie Ones, svuviving the destiuctions 
and renovations of the umverse, as an immovable rock 
in the midst of a stoimy sea He set the stars m motion, 
and caused the planets to revolve The chief of his secret 
police was Tsao Chun, the Kitchen-god, who rendeied to 
him an account of the good and evil deeds of each family 
His executive agent was Lei Tsu, the God of Thundei, 
and his subordinates The seven stars of the North Pole 
were the palace of his cunisteis, whose offices were on 
the various sacred mountams Nowadays, however, Yuan- 
shih T’len-tsun is generally neglected for Yu Huang 

An Avatar of an Ku 
Accordmg to the tradition of Chm Hung, the God of 
T'ai Shan of the fifth generation from P*an Ku, this 
bemg, then called Yuan-shih T*ien-wang, was an avatar 
of P'an Ku It came about in this wise In remote 
ages there hved on the mountains an old man, Yuan- 
shih Then-wang, who used to sit on a rock and preach 
to the multitude He spoke of the highest antiquity 
as if from personal experience. When Chm Hung asked 
him where he hved, he just raised his hand toward 
Heaven, iridescent douds enveloped his body, and he 
rephed: Whoso wishes to know wheie I dwell must 
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rise to impenetiable heights ” " But how,” said Chin 
Hung, " was he to be found in this immense emptmess ? ” 
Two genu, Ch'ih Ching-tzfi and Huang Lao, then descended 
on the summit of T*ai Shan and said **Let us go and 
visit this Yuan-shih To do so, we must cross the 
boundaries of the umveise and pass beyond the farthest 
stars ” Chm Hung begged them to give him their 
instructions, to which he hstened attentively They 
then ascended the highest of the sacred peaks, and 
thence mounted into the heavens, calhng to him from the 
misty heights “ If you wish to know the origin of Yuan- 
shih, you must pass beyond the confines of Heaven and 
earth, because he hves beyond the limits of the worlds 
You must ascend and ascend until you reach the sphere 
of nothingness and of being, m the plains of the lummous 
shadows ” 

Havmg reached these etheieal heights, the two 
genu saw a bright hght, and Hsuan-hsuan Shang-jen 
appealed before them The two gemi bowed to do him 
homage and to express their gratitude **You cannot 
better show your gratitude,*’ he rephed, “ than by making 
my doctrme known among men You desue,” he added, 
“ to know the history of Yuan-shih I wUl tell it you 
When P’an Ku had completed his work m ihe piimitive 
Chaos, his spirit left its mortal envelope and found itself 
tossed about in empty space without any fixed support 
* 1 must,’ It said, ‘ get reborn in visible form , until I can 
go through a new birth 1 shall remain empty and un- 
settled* His soul, earned on the wings of the wmd, 
reached Fu-yu l*ai There it saw a samtly lady named 
T*ai Yuan, forty years of age, still a virgin, and hving alone 
on Mount Ts*u-o An and variegated clouds were the 
sole nourishment of her vital spurts An hermaphrodite, 
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at once both the active and the passive piinciple, 
she daily scaled the highest peak of the mountain to 
gathei there the floweiy quintessence of the sun and the 
moon P'an JKu, captivated by hei vugm puiity, took 
advantage of a moment when she was breathing to entei 
her mouth in the foim of a i ay of hght She was enceinte 
for twelve yeais, at the end of which period the fiuit of 
her womb came out through hei spinal column Fiom 
Its first moment the child could walk and speak, and its 
body was suriounded by a five-colouied doud The 
newly^born took the name of Yuan-^hih T'len-wang, and 
his mother was generally known as T'ai-yuan ShSng-mu, 
* the Holy Mother of the Furst Cause * ” 

Yu Huaug 

Yu Huang means ‘the Jade Emperor,^ or ‘the Pure 
August One,* jade symboluing purity He is also 
known by the name Yu-huang Shang-ti, ‘ the Pine August 
Empeior on High* 

The histoiy of this deity, who later received many 
honorific titles and became the most popular god, a very 
Chmese Jupitei, seems to be somewhat as follows The 
Empeioi Ch‘eng Tsung of the Sung dynasty having been 
obliged in A D 1005 to sign a disgraceful peace with the 
Tunguscs 01 Kitans, the dynasty was m dangei of losmg 
the support of the nation In order to hoodwink the 
people the Empeior constituted himself a seei, and 
announced with gieat pomp that he was m direct com- 
munication with the gods of Heaven In domg this 
he was following the advice of his aafty and unrehable 
numster Wang Ch'm-jo, who had often tried to persuade 
him that the pretended revelations attributed to Fu 
Hsi, Yu Wang, and others weie only pure inventions 
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to induce obedience The Emperor, having studied his 
part well, assembled his ministers in the tenth moon of 
the year 1012, and made to them the following declaia- 
tion “In a dream 1 had a visit from an Immortal, 
who bi ought me a letter from Yu Huang, the puipoit 
of which was as follows *I have already sent you by 
your ancestor Chao [T'ai Tsu] two celestial missives 
Now I am going to send him m person to visit you ’ 

A little while after his ancestor T*ai Tsu, the founder of 
the dynasty, came accoidmg to Yu Huang’s promise, and 
Ch'eng Tsung hastened to inform his ministers of it This 
18 the origin of Yu Huang He was born of a fraud, and 
came ready-made from the brain of an emperor. 

The Cask of Pearls 

Fearing to be admonished for the fraud by another of 
his ministers, the scholar Wang Tan, the Emperor resolved 
to put a golden gag in his mouth So one day, having 
invited him to a banquet, he overwhelmed him with 
flattery and made him drunk with good wine “ I would 
like the members of your family also to taste this wme,” 
he added, “ so I am making you a piesent of a cask of 
It ” When Wang Tan returned home, he found the cask 
filled widi preaous pearls Out of giatitude to the 
Empeioi he kept silent as to the fiaud, and made no 
further opposition to his plans, but when on his death-bed 
he asked that his head be shaved like a piiest’s and that 
he be clothed in priestly robes so that he might expiate 
hiB Clime of feebleness before the Emperor 

K*ang Hsi, the gieat Emperor of the Ch^ing dynasty, 
who had aheady declared that if it is wrong to impute 
deceit to a man it is stiU more repiehensible to impute a 
fraud to Heaven, stigmatized him as follows “Wang 
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Tan committed two faults the first was in showing him- 
self a vile flatterer of his Fimce during his life , the second 
was in becoming a worshipper of Buddha at his death ’* 

The Legend of Yu Huang 

So much for historical record The legend of Yu 
Huang relates that m ancient times there existed a 
kingdom named ICuang Yen It&ao Lo Kuo, whose king 
was Ching TS, his queen bemg called Pao Yueh Though 
getting on m years, the latter had no son The Taoist 
priests were summoned by edict to the palace to perform 
their rites They recited prayeis witib the object of 
obtainmg an heir to the throne During the ensuing 
night the Queen had a vision Lao Chun appeared to 
her, iiding a dragon, and carrymg a male diild in his 
arms He floated down through the an in her duection 
The Queen begged him to give her the child as an heir to 
the throne “I am quite willing,” he said “Heie it 
18 ” She fell on her knees and thanked him On wakmg 
she found herself encevnU At the end of a year the 
Prmce was born From an early age he showed himself 
compassionate and generous to the poor On the death 
of his father he ascended the throne, but aftei reigning 
only a few days abdicated in favour of his chief numster, 
and became a hermit at P’u-mmg, in Shensi, and also 
on Mount Hsiu Yen, in Yunnan Having attained to 
perfection, he passed the lest of his days m cmmg sick- 
ness and saving life , and it was in the exercise of these 
charitable deeds that he died The emperors Ch* 6 ng 
Tsung and Hui Tsung, of the Sung dynasty, loaded him 
with all the various titles associated with his name at 
the present day 

Both Buddhists and Taoists claim him as then own, 
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the former identifying him with Indra, in which case Yu 
Huang 18 a Buddhist deity incorporated into the Taoist 
pantheon He has also been taken to be the subject of 
a * natuie myth * The Emperor Ching Te, his father, is 
the sun, the Queen Pao Yudi the moon, and the marriage 
symbohzes the rebirth of the tivifymg power which clothes 
nature with green plants and beautiful flowers 

7^ung’‘ftm Cfnao~chu 

In modern Taoism T*ung^t*ien Chiao-chu is regarded 
as the first of the Patriarchs and one of the most powerful 
genu of the sect His master was Hungsihun Lao-tsu 
He wore a red robe embroidered with white cranes, and 
rode a k*uet mu, a monster resembling a buffalo, with 
one long horn like a unicorn His palace, the Pi Yu 
Kung, was situated on Mount Tzfi Chih Yai 
This geme took the part of Chou Wang and helped him 
to resist Wu Wang’s armies First, he sent his disciple 
To-pao Tao-jSn to Chieh-p*ai Kuan He gave him four 
precious swoids and the plan of a fort which he was to 
construct and to name Chu-hsien Ch8n, *the Citadel of all 
the Immortals ’ 

To>pao Tao-j^ carried out his orders, but he had to 
fight a battle with Kuang Ch'Sng^tzfl, and the latter, 
aimed with a celestial seal, struck his adversary so hard 
that he fell to the ground and had to take refuge m flight 
T'ung-t'ien Chiao'chu came to the defence of his 
disciple and to lestore the morale of his forces Un- 
fortimately, a posse of gods arrived to aid Wu Wang’s 
powerful general, Chiang Tzti-ya The first who attacked 
T'ung^t'ien Chiao-chu was Lao Tzfi, who struck him 
several times with his stick Then came Chun T'l, armed 
with his cane The buffalo of T'ung-t^ien Cbao-chu 
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stamped him undei foot, and Chun T*i was thrown to 
the eaith, and only just had time to rise quickly and 
mount into the an amid a gieat cloud of dust 

There could be no doubt that the fight was going 
against T*ung-t*ien Chiao-chu, to complete his dis- 
comfiture Jan-i&ig Tao-j&i cleft the air and fell upon 
him unexpectedly With a violent blow of his * Fix- 
sea staff he cast him down and compelled him to give 
up the struggle 

T'ung-t*ien Cluao-chu then prepared plans for a new 
foitified camp beyond T'ung ICuan, and tiled to take the 
offensive again, but again Lao Tzij stopped him with a 
blow of his stick Yuan-shih T'len-tsun wounded his 
shouldei with his piecious stone Ju-i, and Chun-t*i Tao- 
jSn waved his * Bianch of the Seven Virtues ’ Imme- 
diately the magic swoid of T*ung-t*ien Chiao-chu was 
reduced to splintcis, and he saved himsdf only by fl^ht 

Hung-chun Lao-tsu, the mastei of these three genu, 
seeing his thiee beloved disciples in the tnHht resolved 
to make peace between them He assembled all three 
in a tent in Oiiang Tzh-ya’s camp, made them kneel 
before him, then lepi cached T'ung^t'ien Chiao-chu at 
length foi havmg taken the part of the tyiant Chou, and 
recommended them m future to live m Simony After 
finishmg his speech, he produced three piUs, and ordered 
each of the genu to swallow one When they had done 
80, Hung-chun Lao-tsu said to them “ I have given you 
these pills to ensure an inviolable truce among you 
Know that the fitst who entertains a thought of discord 
in his heart will find that the piU wiU explode in his 
stomach and cause his instant death ” 

Hung-chun Lao-tsu then took T'ung-t^ien Chiao-chu 
away with him on his cloud to Heaven. 
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Imvtorfals, Heroes, Satnts 
An Immoital, according to Taoi<it Iore> is a solitary 
man of the mountains He appears to die, but does 
not After ' death ’ his body retains all the qualities of 
the living The body oi coipse is for him only a means 
of transition, a phase of metamorphosis — a cocoon or 
chrysahs, the temporaiy abode of the butterfly 
To reach this state a hygienic regimen both of the body 
and mmd must be observed All luxury, greed, and ambi- 
tion must be avoided But negation is not enough In the 
system of nourishment all the elements which strengthen 
the essence of the constituent ym and yang principles 
must be found by means of medicine, chemistiy, gym- 
nastic exercises, etc When the maximum vital force 
has been acquiied the means of presciving it and keep- 
ing it horn the attacks of death and disease must be 
discovered, m a woid, he must spirituahze himself — 
render himself completely independent of matter All the 
experiments have for their object the storing m the pills 
of immortality the elements necessary for the develop- 
ment of the vital force and for the constitution of a new 
spiritual and supei-humanized bemg. In this ascendmg 
perfection there are several grades 

(1) The Immoital (Hsien) The first stage consists m 
bringmg about the birth of the superhuman in the ascetic’s 
person, which reaching perfection leaves the eaithly 
body, like the grasshopper its sheath This first stage 
attamed, the Immortal tiavels at will throughout the 
universe, enjoys aU the advantages of perfect health 
without dieading disease or death, eats and drinks 
copiously — ^nothing is wanting to complete his happiness 

(2) The Perfect Man, or Hero The second 

stage IS a higher one The whole body is spiritualized 
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It has become so subtile, so spuitual, that it can fly m 
the air Borne on the wings of the wind, seated on the 
clouds of Heaven, it travels fiom one woild to another 
and fixes its habitation in the stars It is freed from all 
laws of matter, but is, however, not completely changed 
into pure spuit 

(3) The Saint The thud stage is that of 

the superhuman beings or samts They aie those who 
have attained to extraordmaiy intelligence and virtue 

The God of the hmnortals 
Mu Kung or Tung Wang Kung, the God of the 
Immortals, was also called I Chun Ming and Yu 
Huang Chun, the Prmce Yu Huang 
The primitive vapour congealed, remained inactive 
for a time, and then produced hvmg beings, beginnmg 
with the formation of Mu Kung, the purest substance of 
the Eastern Air, and sovereign of the active male 
prmciple yang and of all the countries of the East His 
palace is in the misty heavens, violet clouds form its 
dome, blue clouds its walls Hsien T*ung, * the Immortal 
Youth,’ and Yu Nu, * the Jade Maiden,’ are his servants 
He keeps the register of all the Immortals, male and 
female. 

Hsi IVang Mu 

Hsi Wang Mu was formed of the puie quintessence of 
the Western An, m the legendary contment of ShSn Chou 
She 18 often called the Golden Mother of the Tortoise 
Her family name is variously given as Hou, Yang, 
and Ho Her own name was Hui, and first name Wan- 
chin She had nme sons and twenty-four daughters 
As Mu Kung, formed of the Eastern Air, is the active 
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principle of the male air and sovereign of the Eastern 
Air, 80 Hsi Wang Mu, bom of the Western Air, is 
the passive or female pimciple (ym) and soveieign of 
the Western Air These two pnnaples, co-operating, 
engender Heaven and earth and ah the beings of the 
umverse, and thus become the two principles of life and 
of the subsistence of all that exists She is the head of 
the troop of genu dwelhng on the K^un-lun Mountains 
(the Taoist equivalent of the Buddhist Sumliu), and 
from time to time holds mtercourse with favoured 
imperial votaries 

The Feast of Peaches 

Hsi Wang Mu’s palace is situated m the high mountams 
of the snowy K’un-lun It is looo h (about 353 miles) 
m circuit, a rampart of massive gold suirounds its 
battlements of precious stones Its right wing rises on 
the edge of the Kmgfisheis* River It is the usual abode 
of the Immortals, who are divided mto seven special 
categories according to the colour of their garments — 
red, blue, black, violet, yellow, green, and ’ nature- 
coloui.’ There is a marvellous fountam built of precious 
stones, where the periodical banquet of the Immortals 
IS held. This feast is called F^an-t’ao Hui, ^the Feast 
of Peaches ’ It takes place on the borders of the Yao 
Ch’ih, Lake of Gems, and is attended by both male 
and female Immortals Besides several superfine meats, 
they are served with beais* paws, monkeys’ lips, dragons’ 
liver, phoeniv marrow, and peaches gathered m the 
01 chard, endowed with the mystic virtue of confeinng 
longevity on aU who have the good luck to taste them. 
It was by lliese peaches that the date of the banquet 
was fixed The tiee put foith leaves once every thiee 
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thousand years, and it requued thiee thousand veais 
aftei that for the fruit to iipen These weie Hsi Wang 
Mu’s biithdays, when all the Immoitals assembled for 
the gieat feast, “the occasion being moie festive than 
solemn, for there was music on invisible instruments, 
and songs not fiom mortal tongues ” 

The First Taoist Pope 

Chang Tao-ling, the first Taoist pope, was born in a s 
3$, in the reign of the Empeior Kuang Wu Ti of the Han 
dynasty His birthplace is vaiiously given as the T*ien- 
mu Shan, ‘ Eye of Heaven Mountain,’ m Lm>an Hsien, m 
Chekiang, and Feng-yang Fu, in Anhui He devoted 
himself wholly to study and meditation, dcchmng all 
offers to entei the scivice of the State He prefeired to 
take up his abode in the mountains of Western China, 
wheie he peiseveied in the study of alchemy and m 
cultivating the virtues of puiity and mental abstraction 
From the hands of Lao Tzh he received supernatmally a 
mystic treatise, by following the mstiuctions m which 
he was successful m his search for the elixir of life 

One day when he was engaged in experimentmg with 
the * Dragon-tiger elixir’ a spuitual being appeared to 
him and said “ On Fo-sung Mountain is a stone house 
in which aie concealed the writings of the Thiee Emperors 
of antiquity and a canonical woik By obtaimng these 
you may ascend to Heaven, if you undergo the course of 
disaphne they presciibe ” 

Chang Tao-Iing found these works, and by means of 
them obtained the power of flying, of hearing distant 
sounds, and of leaving his body After going through a 
thousand days of disciplme, and receiving instruction 
fiom a goddess, who taught him to walk about among 
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die stars, he pioceeded to fight mlh the huig of the demons, 
to divide mountains and seas, and to command the wmd 
and thunder All the demons fied before him On account 
of the prodigious slaughter of demons by this heio the 
wmd and Sunder were reduced to subjection, and 
vaiious divinities came with eager haste to acknowledge 
their faults In nine years he gamed the powei to ascend 
to Heaven 

Tlte Fmmder of Modem Taoism 

Chang Tao-ling may rightly be considered as the true 
founder of modern Taoism The recipes for the pills of 
immortahty contained in the mystciious books, and the 
invention of talismans for the cure of all soits of maladies, 
not only exalted him to the high position he has since 
occupied in the minds of his numerous disciples, but 
enabled them in turn to exploit successfully this new source 
of power and wealth From that time the Taoist sect 
began to specialue in the ait of heahng Frotectmg or 
cming talismans bearing the Master’s seal were purchased 
for enoimous sums It is thus seen that he was after 
all a deceiver of the people, and unbelievers or rival 
partisans of other sects have dubbed him a ^ nce-thief ’ — ■ 
which perhaps he was 

He IS generally represented as clothed in richly 
decorated garments, brandishing with his right hand 
his magic sword, holding m his left a cup contaming the 
draught of immortality, and ridmg a tiger which m one 
paw grasps his magic seal and with the others tramples 
down the five venomous cieatures lizaid, snake, spider, 
toad, and centipede Pictures of him with these acces- 
801 les are pasted up m houses on the fifth day of the 
fifth moon to forfend calamity and sickness 
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The Peac/t^ga^/ienttg 

It 18 related of hun that, not wishing to ascend to 
Heaven too soon, he partook of only half of the pill of 
immoitality, dividing the other half among several of 
his admirers, and that he had at least two selves oi 
personalities, one of which used to disport itself in a boat 
on a email lake m front of his house The othei self 
would leceive his visitors, entertaining them with food 
and drink and mstiuctive conversation On one occasion 
this self said to them '*You are unable to quit the 
world altogether as 1 can, but by imitating my example 
in the matter of family relations you could procure a 
medicme which would prolong yom hves by several 
centuries I have given the crucible in which Huang Ti 
prepared the draught of iramortahty to my disciple Wang 
Ch'ang Later on, a man will come fiom the East, who 
also will make use of it He will arrive on the seventh 
day of the first moon ” 

Exactly on that day there arrived from the East a 
man named Chao Sheng, who was the person indicated 
by Chang Tao-hng He was recognized by a manifesta- 
tion of himself he had caused to appear in advance of 
his coming. Chang then led all his disciples, to the 
number of three hundred, to the highest peak of the 
Yun-t’ai Below them they saw a peach-tree growmg 
near a pomted lock, stretching out its blanches like aims 
above a fathomless abyss Xt was a large tree, coveied 
with ripe frmt Chang said to his disaples wiU 
communicate a spiritual formula to the one among you 
who will dare to gather the fruit of that tree’* Ihey 
all leaned over to look, but each declared the feat to be 
impossible Chao ShSng alone had the courage to rush 
out to the point of the lock and up the tree stretching 
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out into space With fiim foot he stood and gathered 
the peaches, pJacing them in the folds of his cloak, as 
many as it would hold, but when he wished to chmb 
back up the precipitous slope, his hands slipped on 
the smooth rock, and all his attempts were m vain 
Accordingly, he threw the peaches, three hundred and two 
in all, one by one up to Chang Tao-lmg, who distributed 
them Each disciple ate one, as also did Chang, who 
reserved the remaining one for Chao Sheng, whom he 
helped to climb up again To do this Chang extended 
his arm to a length of thirty feet, all present maivelhng 
at the miracle After Chao had eaten his peach Chang 
stood on the edge of the precipice, and said with a laugh 
Chao ShSng was biave enough to chmb out to that tree 
and his foot nevei tripped I too will make the attempt 
If I succeed I will have a big peach as a reward *’ Having 
spoken thus, he leapt into space, and alighted m the 
branches of the peach-tree Wang Ch*ang and Chao Sh6ng 
also jumped mto the tree and stood one on each side of 
him There Chang communicated to them the mysterious 
formula Three days later they returned to their homes , 
then, having made final arrangements, they repaired 
once more to the mountain peak, whence, m the presence 
of the other disciples, who followed them with their eyes 
until they had completely disappeared from view, all 
three ascended to Heaven in broad dayhght 

Chmtg Tao-hn^s Greai Power 
The name of Chang Tao-lmg, the Heavenly Teachei, 
IS a household word in China He is on earth the Vice- 
gerent of the Pearly Emperor in Heaven, and the Com- 
mander-m-Chief of the hosts of Taoism He, the chief of 
the wizards, the ' true [t e ideal] man,’ as he is called, 
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wields an immense spiiitual powei thioughout the land 
The piesent pope boasts of an unbroken line for thiee- 
score generations His family obtained possession of 
the Diagon-tiger Mountain m Kiangsi about a t> 
rooo “This peisonage,” says a pie-Rcpublican wiitei, 
** assumes a state which mimics the imperial He con- 
feis buttons like an emperor Fiicsts come to him horn 
various cities and temples to receive piomotion, whom 
he mvests with titles and presents with seals of office 

^tngs of Heavm 

The Fonr Kings of Heaven, Ssh Ta T*ien-wang, leside 
on Mount Sum&u (Hsu-nu Shan), the centre of the 
universe It is 3,360,000 1 % — that is, about a million miles — ■ 
high ^ Its eastern slope is of gold, its western of silvei. 
Its south-eastern of crystal, and its noith-eastein of agate 
The Four Kings appear to be the Taoist leflection of the 
foul Chtn-kang of Buddhism alieady noticed Then 
names are Li, Ma, Chao, and They are repiesented 

as holding a pagoda, swoid, two swoids, and spiked club 
respectivdy llhieir worship appears to be due to then 
auspicious appeal ance and aid on vaiious critical occasions 
in the dynastic history of the T'ang and Sung Peiiods 

Vail 

Temples are found in various parts dedicated to T'ai I, 
the Great One, 01 Great Unity When Empeioi Wu Ti 
(140-86 B c ) of the Han dynasty was in seaich of the 
secret of immortality, and various suggestions had poved 
unsatisfactory, a Taoist piiest, Miao Chi, told the Empeioi 
that his want of success was due to his omission to sacrifice 

^ The native accottnta differ on this point (y p 16 
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to T'ai I, the first of the rdestial spirits^ quoting the 
classical piecedent of antiquity found in the Book of 
History The Emperor, behevmg his word, ordered the 
Grand Master of Sacrifices to le-establish this worship at 
the capital He followed carefully the prescriptions of 
Miao Chi This enraged the bieratt, who lesolved to luin 
him One day, when the Emperor was about to drink 
one of his potions, one of the chief courtiers seized the 
cup and drank the contents himself The Emperor was 
about to have him slain, when he said “ Your Majesty’s 
order is unnecessary, if the potion confers immortahty, 
I cannot be killed, if, on the other hand, it does not, 
jraur Majesty should recompense me for disproving the 
pretensions of the Taoist priest ” The Emperor, however, 
was not convmced 

One account represents T*ai I as having hved in the 
time of Shen Nung, the Divme Husbandman, who visited 
him to consult with him on the subjects of diseases and 
fortune He was Hsien Yuan’s medical preceptor His 
medical knowledge was handed down to future genera- 
tions He was one ot those who, with the Immortals, 
was invited to the great Peach Assembly of the Western 
Royal Mother 

As the spuit of the star T*ai I he resides in the Eastern 
Palace, hstening foi the cries of sufferers in order to save 
them For this purpose he assumes numberless forms in 
various regions With a boat of lotus-flowers of nme 
colours he ferries men over to the shore of salvation 
Holding in his hand a willow-bianch, he scatters from it 
the dew of the doctime 

T'ai I IS variously repiesented as the Ruler of the Five 
Cdestial Sovereigns, Cosmic Matter before it congealed 
into concrete shapes, the Triune Spirit of Heaven, eaith, 
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and T'ai I as three separate entities, an unknown Spirit, 
the Spirit of the Pde Star, etc, but practically idle 
Taoists conhne their T'ai I to T'ai-i GiSn-jSn, in which 
Perfect Man they personify the abstract philosophical 
notions * 

Goddess of the North Star 

Tou Mu, the Bushel Mother, oi Goddess of the North 
Star, woishipped by both Buddhists and Taoists, is the 
Indian Maiitchi, and was made a stellar divinity by 
the Taoists She is said to have been the mother of 
the nine J£n Huang or Human Sovereigns of fabulous 
antiquity, vho succeeded the lines of Celestial and Terres^ 
tiial Sovereigns She occupies in the Taoist religion the 
same relative position as Kuan Yin, who may be said to 
be the heart of Buddhism Having attained to a profound 
knowledge of celestial mysteries, she shone with heavenly 
light, could cro^B the seas, and pass from the sun to the 
moon She also had a land heart foi the suffer mgs of 
humanity The King of Chou Yu, in the noith, married 
her on hearing of her many virtues They had mne sons. 
Yuan-shUx T'len-tsun came to earth to invite her, her 
husband, and nine sons to enjoy the delights of Heaven 
He placed her in the palace Tou Shu, the Pivot of the 
Pole, because all the other stars revolve lound it, and 
gave her the title of Queen of the Doctrine of Primitive 
Heaven Her mne sons have theu palaces in the neigh- 
bouring stars 

Tou Mu weais the Buddhist crown, is seated on a lotus 
throne, has three eyes, eighteen arms, and holds various 
precious objects in hex numerous hands, such as a bow, 

^ For fuidiei detaik concerning T'u I see Baiylontan and Ontntal 
Rttofd, Ti, 145-150 
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speai, swoid, flag, dragon’s head, pagoda, five diaiiots, 
sun’s disk, moon’s disk, etc She has control of the 
books of life and death, and all who wish to prolong their 
days worship at hei shrme Her devotees abstain from 
animal food on the third and twentyseventh day of every 
month 

Of her sons, two are the Noi them and Southern Bushels , 
the latter, dressed m red, rules birth, the foimer, in 
white, rules death **A young Esau once found them 
on the South Mountain, under a ticc, playing chess, and 
by an offer of venison his lease of life was extended from 
nineteen to ninety-nine years ” 

Smrter and Blower 

At the time of the overthrow of the Shang and estab- 
lishment of the Chou dynasty in 1122 b c there lived 
two marshals, Cheng Lung and Ch*en Ch*i These were 
Hcng and Ha, the Snorter and Blower respectively 
The former was the chief superintendent of supphes 
for the armies of the tyrant emperor Chou, the Nero 
of Chma The latter was m charge of the victualbng 
department of the same army 
From his master, Tu 0 , the celebrated Taoist magician 
of the K'un-lun Mountains, H£ng acquired a marvellous 
powei When he snorted, his nostrils, with a sound like 
that of a bell, emitted two white columns of light, which 
destroyed his enemies, body and soul Thus thiough him 
the Chou gamed numerous victories But one day he 
was captmed, bound, and taken to the general of Chou 
His life was spared, and he was made general superin- 
tendent of army stores as well as generalissimo of five 
army corps Later on he found himself face to face with 
the Blower The lattei had learnt from the magician 
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how to store m his chest a supply of yellow gas which, 
when he blew it out, annihilated anyone whom it struck 
By this means he caused large gaps to be made m the 
ranks of the enemy 

Bemg opposed to each other, the one snoilmg out great 
streaks of white hght, the othei blowmg streams of yellow 
gas, the combat continued until the Blower was wounded 
m the shoulder by No-cha, of the army of Chou, and 
pierced m the stomach with a spear by Huang Fei-hu, 
Yellow Flying Tiger 

The Snoiter in turn was slain m this fight by Marshal 
Chm Ta-sh&ig, * Golden Big Pint,’ who was an ox-spirit 
and endowed with the mysterious power of pioducmg in 
lus entrails the celebrated ntu huangy ox-yellow, or bezoar. 
Facing the Snorter, he spat m his face, with a noise hke 
thunder, a piece of bezoar as large as a rice-bowl It 
stiuck him on the nose and split his nostrils He fell 
to the earth, and was immediately cut m two by a blow 
from his victoi’s sword 

After the Chou dynasty had been defiiutely established 
Chiang Tz^-ya canonized the two marshals H&ig and Ha, 
and confeired on them the offices of guardians of the 
Buddhist temple gates, where their gigantic images may 
be seen. 

B/m Dragon and Whie Ttger 

The functions discharged by HSng and Ha at the gates 
of Buddhist temples are m Taoist temples discharged by 
Blue Dragon and White Tiger. 

The former, the Spirit of the Blue Dragon Star, was 
T^ Chiu-kung, one of the chief geneials of the last 
emperor of the Yin dynasty He had a son named T£ng 
Hsiu, and a daughter named Ch’an-yu 
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The army of TSng Chiu-kung was camped at San-shan 
Kuan, when he received orders to proceed to the battle 
then takmg place at Hsi Ch4 There, m standmg up to 
No-cha and Huang Fei-hu, he had his left arm broken 
by the former’s magic bracelet, but, fortunately for him, 
his subordinate, T*u Hsing-sun, a renowned magician, 
gave him a remedy which quicldy healed the fracture 

His daughter then came on the scene to avenge her 
father She had a magic weapon, the Five-fire Stone, , 
which she hurled full in the face of Yang Chicn But 
the Immortal was not wounded , on the other hand, his 
celestial dog jumped at Ch*an-yu and bit her neck, so 
that she was obliged to flee T'u Hsing^un, however, 
healed the wound 

After a banquet, T^ng Chiu-kung pronused his daughter 
in marriage to T'u Hsmg-sun if he would gam him the 
victory at Hsi Ch*i Chiang TzQ-ya then persuaded T'u’s 
magic master, Chu Liu-sun, to call his disciple over to 
his camp, where he asked him why he was fighting against 
the new dynasty “Because,” he rephed, “Chiu-kung 
has promised me his daughter m marriage as a reward of 
success ” Chiang Tzfi-ya thereupon promised to obtam 
the bride, and sent a force to seize her As a result of the 
fighting that ensued, Chiu-kung was beaten, and retreated 
in confusion, leaving Ch^an-yu in the hands of the victors 
During the neict few days the marriage was celebrated 
with great ceremony m die victor’s camp According to 
custom, the bride returned for some days to her father’s 
house, and while there she earnestly exhorted Chiu-kung 
to submit Following her advice, he went over to Chiang 
Tztt-ya’s party 

In the ensumg battles he fought valiantly on the side 
of hiB former enemy, and Idled many famous warriors, 
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but he was eventually attacked by the Blower, from 
whose mouth a column of yellow gas struck him, 
throwing him from his steed He was made prisoner, 
and executed by older of General Ch'iu Yin Chiang 
Tzh-ya confeired on him the kingdom of the Blue 
Dragon Star 

The Spirit of the White Tigei Star is Yin Ch'^g-hsiu 
His father, Yin P^o-pai, a high courtier of the tyrant 
Chou Wang, was sent to negotiate peace with Chiang 
T2h-ya, but was seized and put to death by Marquis 
Chiang WSn-huan His son, attempting to aVenge his 
father’s mmder, was pierced by a spear, and his head 
was cut off and carried in triumph to Chiang Tzti-ya 

As compensation he was, though somewhat taidily, 
canonized as the Spirit of the White Tiger Stai 

Apotheosized Philosophers 

The philosophers Lieh Tzh, Huai-nan Tzti, Chuang Tztl, 
Mo Tzh, etc , have also been apotheosized Nothing 
veiy remaikable is related of them Most of them had 
several reincarnations and possessed supernatuial powes 
The second, who was a kmg, when taken by the Eight 
Immortals to the genu’s Heaven forgot now and then 
to addiess them as supeiiors, and but foi then mter- 
cession with Yu Ti, the Peaily Emperor, would have been 
reincarnated In ordei to humiliate himself, he thereafter 
called himself Huai-nan Tzh, ‘ the Sage of the South of 
'die Huai ’ The third, Chuang Tzh, Chuang ShSng, or 
Chuang Chou, was a disciple of Lao Tzti Chuang Tzti 
was m the habit of sleeping durmg the day, and at night 
would transform himself mto a butteifly, which fluttered 
gaily over the flowers in the garden On waking, he 
would still feel the sensation of flying m his shoulders. 
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On asking Lao Tzil the reason foi this, he was told 
“ Formerly you were a white butteifly which, having par- 
taken of the qumtessence of flowers and of the ym and die 
yang, should have been immortalized , but one day you 
stole some peaches and flowers m Wang Mu Niang- 
niang^s garden The guaidian of the garden slew you, 
and that is how you came to be reincarnated ” At this 
time he was fifty years of age 

Fammig the Grave 

One of the tales associated with him describes how he 
saw a young woman in mourning vigorously fannmg a 
newly made giave On his asking her the reason of 
this strange conduct, she replied am doing this 
because my husband begged me to wait until the earth 
on his tomb was dry before 1 remarried • ** Chuang Tztt 
offered to help her, and as soon as he waved the fan 
once the earth was dry The young widow thanked him 
and departed 

On his return home, Chuang ShSng related this madent 
to his wife She expressed astonishment at such conduct 
on the part of a wife. There’s nothing to be surprised 
at,” rejoined the husband , ” that’s how thmgs go in this 
world ” Seeing that he was poking fun at her, she 
protested angiily Some httle time after this Chuang 
Sheng died His wife, much grieved, buried him 

Husband and IVtfe 

A few days later a young man named Ch'u Wang^un 
arrived with the intention, as he said, of placing himself 
undei the mstruction of Chuang Sheng When he heard 
that he was dead he went and performed prostrations 
before his tomb, and afterward took up liis abode m an 
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empty loom, saying that he wished to study After half 
a month had elapsed, the widow asked an old servant 
who had accompanied Wang-sun if the young man was 
married On his replymg in the negative, she requested 
the old sei vant to propose a match between them Wang- 
sun made some objections, saying that people would 
criticize then conduct "Since my husband is dead, 
what can they say ? " lephed the widow She then 
put c& hei mouining-garments and prepared foi the 
wedding 

Wang-sun took her to the grave of her husband, and 
said to hei “ The gentleman has returned to hfe ' ** 
She looked at Wang-sun and lecognized the features of 
her husband. She was so overwhelmed with shame that 
she hanged herself Chuang Sh^g buried her in an empty 
tomb, and then began to sing 

He burnt his house, went away to P'u-shui, in Hupei, 
and occupied himself m fishmg. From there he went on to 
Chun^t'iao Shan, where he met P6ng Hou and her teacher 
Hsuan No, the Mother of Heaven In then company 
he visited the palaces of the stars One day, when he 
was attending a banquet at the palace of Wang-mu, 
Shang Ti gave him as his kingdom the planet Jupiter, 
and assigned to him as his palace the ancient abode of 
Mao Meng, the stellar god remcarnated duiing the Qiou 
dynasty He had not yet returned, and had left his 
palace empty Shang T^i had cautioned him never to 
absent himsdf without his permission, 

Canomsed Generahsstmos 

A large number of militaiy men also have been canonized 
as celestial generahssimos A few wiU seive as examples 
of the lest 
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TJte Three Musical Brothers 

There weie three brothers T*ien Yuan-shuai, the 
eldest , T'len Hung-i, the second , and T^ien Chah-prao, 
the youngest They were all musicians of unsurpassed 
talent 

In the K*ai-yuan Period (a d 713-42) the Emperor 
Hauan Tsung, of the T*ang dynasty, appointed them his 
music masteiB At the sound of their wonderful flute 
the clouds m the sl^ stopped m their comses , the har* 
mony of their songs caused the odoriferous la. met flower 
to open m winter They excelled also in songs and 
dances 

The Emperor fell sick He saw m a dream the three 
brothers accompanying then singmg on a mandohn and 
violm The harmony of their songs chaimed his ear, 
and on wakmg he found himself well again Out of 
giatitude for this benefit he conferied on each the title 
of marquis 

The Grand Master of the Taoists was trymg to stay 
the ravages of a pestilence, but he could not conquer 
the devils which caused it Under these circumstances 
he appealed to the three brothers and asked then advice 
as to what course to adopt T*ien Yuan-shuai had a 
laige boat built, called * Spirit^boat * He assembled in 
It a million spirits, and ordered them to beat drums 
On hearmg this tumult all the demons of the town came 
out to hsten T'len Yuan-shuai, seizing the opportumty, 
captured them all and, with the help of the Grand Master, 
expdled them fiom the town 

Besides the canonization of the three Tien brothers, 
all the membeis of their families received posthumous 
tides* 
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The Dragon-boat Festival 

This IS said to be the origin of the dragon-boats which 
are to be seen on aU the waterways of China on tlie 
fifth day of the fifth moon ^ The Festival of the 
Dragon-boats, held on that day, was instituted in memory 
of the statesman-poet Ch*u Yuan (332-296 bc), who 
drowned himself m the Mi-lo Rivei, an affluent of the 
Tung-t'mg Lake, after havmg been falsely accused by 
one of the petty princes of the State The people, out of 
pity for the unfortunate comtiei, sent out these boats 
m search of his body 

Chiafig Tzu-ya 

In the wars which lesulted m the ovei throw of the 
tyiant Chou Wang and his dynasty and the estabhshment 
of the great Chou dynasty, the most influential general- 
issimo was Chiang Tzh-ya His family name was Chiang, 
and his own name Shang, but owing to his descent from 
one of the ministeis of the ancient Kmg Yao, whose 
heirs owned the fief of Lu, the family came to be called 
by that name, and he himself was known as Lu Shang 
His honorific title was T’ai Kung Wang, ‘Hope of T'ai 
Rung,’ given him by Wfin Wang, who recognized m the 
person of Chiang Tzti-ya the wise mmister whom his father 
T‘ai Kung had caused him to expect before his death 

The Battle of Mu Yeh 

Chiang Tzh-ya was origmally m the service of the 
tyrant Chou Wang, but transferred his services to the 
Chou cause, and by his wonderful skill enabled that 
house finally to gam the victory The deasive battle 

^ Cf Chapter L 
IS* 
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took place at Mu Yeh, situated to the south of Wei-hm Fu, 
m 1122 B c The soldiers of Ym, 700,000 m numbci, were 
defeated, and Chou, the tyrant, shut himself up m his 
magnificent palace, set it alight, and was burned alive 
with all his possessions For this achievement Chiang 
Tzti-ya was granted by Wu Wang the title of Father 
and Counsellor, and was appointed Prmce of Ch'i, with 
perpetual succession to his descendants 

A Legend 0/ 

The FSng shin yen < contains many chapters describing 
in detail the various battles which resulted m the over- 
throw of the last tyrant of the Shang dynasty and the 
establishment of the illustiious Chou dynasty on the 
throne of China This legend and the following one are 
epitonuzed from that work 

No-cha defeats Chang Kim fang 

The redoubtable No-cha having, by means of his 
Heaven-and-earth Bracelet, vanquished F^g Lin, a 
star-god and subordinate officer of Chang Kuei-fang, in 
spite of the black smoke-clouds which he blew out of 
his nostrils, the defeated warrior fled and sought the aid 
of his chief, who fought No cha m some thirty to forty 
encounters without succeeding m dislodgmg him from 
his Wmd-fiie Wheel, which enabled him to move about 
rapidly and to perform prodigious feats, such as causing 
hosts of silvei flying dragons like clouds of snow to descend 
upon his enemy Durmg one of these fights No-cha heard 
his name called three times, but paid no heed Finally, 
with his Heaven-and-earth Bracelet he broke Chang Kuei- 
fang’s left arm, following this up by shooting out some 
d ai^ng rays of bght which knocked him off his horse 
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WKen he returned to the city to report his victory to 
Tzti-ya, the latter asked him i£ during the battle Kuci- 
fang had called his name “ Yes,” replied No<ha, ** he 
called, but I took no heed of him ” “ When Kuei-fang 
calls,” said Tzii-ya, “the iutt and the [anma and 
umira] become separated, and so the body falls apart ” 
“But,” rephed No-cha, “I had changed myself mto a 
lotus-flower, which has neither iun nor p*o, so he could 
not succeed in gettmg me off my magic wheel ” 

Tzft-ya goes to 

Tzfl-ya, however, still uncertain m mind about the 
finality of No-cha’s victories, went to consult Wu Wang 
(whose death had not yet taken place at this time) After 
the mterview Tzti-ya informed Wu Wang of his wish 
to visit K’un-lun Mountain Wu Wang warned him of 
the danger of leaving the kmgdom with the enemy so 
near the capital, but Tzh-ya obtamed his consent by 
saymg he would be absent only three days at most. So 
he gave mstructions legarding the defence to No-cha, and 
went off in his spmt chaiiot to K*un-lun On his arrival 
at the Unicorn Precipice he was much enraptmed with 
the beautiful scenery, the colours, flowers, trees, bridges, 
birds, deer, apes, blue hons, white elephants, etc , all of 
which seemed to make earth surpass Heaven m loveliness. 

He receives the List of Immortals 

From the Unicorn Fieapice he went on to the Jade 
Palace of Abstraction Here he was presented to Yuan- 
shih From him he leceived the last of Promotions 
to Immortals, which Nan-chi Hsien-weng, * Anaent Im- 
mortal of the South Pole,’ had brought, and was told to 
go and erect a F&ig Shcn T’ai (Spirits’ Promotion Teirace) 
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on which to exhibit it Yuan'^hih also warned him that 
if anyone called him while he was on the way he was to 
be most careful not to answer On reaching the Umcorn 
Precipice on his way back, he heard some one call 
“ Quang TziS-ya > ” This happened three times without 
his paymg any heed Then the voice was heard to 
say “ Now that you are Prime Minister, how devoid of 
feehng and forgetful of bygone benefits you must be not 
to remember one who studied with you in the Jade Palace 
of Abstraction i ” Tzh-ya could not but turn his head 
and look He then saw that it was Shen Kung-pao He 
said “ Brother, 1 did not know it was you who weie 
caUmg me, and I did not heed you as Shih-tsun told me 
on no account to reply ” Shen Kung-pao said “ What 
IS that you hold in your hand 1 ” He told him it was 
the List of Promotions to Immoitals Sh&i Kung-pao 
then tiled to entice Trtt-ya horn his allegiance to 
Giou Among Sh 6 n’s tactics was that of convmcing 
Tzh-ya of the superiority of the magical aits at the 
disposal of the supporters of Chou Wang ** You,” he 
said, ** can drain the sea, change the hills, and suchhke 
thmgs, but what are those compared with my powers, 
who can take o£F my head, malm it mount into space, 
travel 10,000,000 A, and return to my neck just as com- 
plete as before and able to speak 1 Burn your List of 
Promotions to Immortals and come with me ” Tzh-ya, 
thinkmg that a head which could travel 10,000,000 It 
and be the same as before was exceedmgly rare, said : 
*‘Bi other, you take your head off, and if in reality it 
can do as you say, rise mto space and return and be as 
before, 1 shall be willing to burn the List of Promotions to 
Immortals and return with you to Chao Ko” ShSn 
Kung-pao said “ You will not go back on your word f ” 
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Tzii-ya said “When your elder brother has spoken his 
word IS as unchangeable as Mount T*ai How can theie 
be any going back on my woid ? ” 

The Somtiig Head 

ShSn Kung^pao then doffed his Taoist cap, seized his 
swoid, with his left hand fiimly grasped the blue thiead 
bmdmg his hair, and with his right cut off his head His 
body did not fall down He then took his head and 
threw It up into apace TzQ-ya gazed with upturned 
face as it continued to rise, and was sorely puzzled But 
the Ancient Immoital of the South Pole had kept a watch 
on the proceedings He said “Tzh-ya is a loyal and 
honest man , it looks as if he has been deceived by this chai- 
latan ” He ordeied White Ctane Youth to assume quickly 
the form of a crane and fetch Shen Kung^pao’s head 

The Ancient Immortal saves the Sitiiation 

Tzti-ya was still gazmg upward when he felt a slap on 
his back and, turning lound, saw that it was the Ancient 
Immortal of the South Pole l^ii-ya qmckly asked 
“My elder brothei, why have you returned 1” Hsien- 
w^g said “ You are a fool Sh£n Kung-pao is a man 
of unholy practices These few small tricks of his you 
take as reahties But if the head does not leturn to the 
neck within an houi and three-quarters the blood will 
coagulate and he will die Shih-tstm ordered you not to 
reply to anyone , why did you not hearken to his words 1 
From the Jade Palace of Abstraction I saw you speaking 
together, and knew you had promised to burn the List 
of Promotions to Immortals So I ordered White Crane 
Youth to brmg me the head Aftei an houi and three- 
quaiters ShSn Kung-pao will be lecompensed 
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Tiii-ya said * My elder brother, since you know all 
rou can pat don him In the Taoist heart there is no place 
vhere mercy cannot be exeicised Remember the many 
^ears durmg which he has faithfully followed the Path ** 

Eventually the Ancient Immoital was persuaded, but 
n the meantime ShSn Kung^pao, findmg that his head 
lid not return, became very much tioubled in mind In 
in hour and three-quaiters the blood would stop flowmg 
ind he would die Howevei, Tzh-ya havmg succeeded 
u his mtercession with the Ancient Immortal, the latter 
igned to White Crane Youth, who was flymg m space 
vith the head m his beak, to let it drop He did so, 
>ut when it reached the neck it was facing backward 
IhSn Kung-pao quickly put up his hand, took hold 
>f an ear, and turned his head the right way round He 
vas then able to open his eyes, when he saw the Ancient 
[mmortal of the South Pole The latter arraigned him 
n a loud voice saying “ You as-good-as-dead charlatan, 
vho by means of coriupt tucks try to deceive Tzii-'ya 
md make him burn the List of Immortals and help Chou 
^ang against Chou, what do you mean by all tbs ? 
ifou should be taken to the Jade Palace of Abstiaction 
:o be punished ' ” 

Sh^ Kung>pao, ashamed, could not reply > mountmg 
us tiger, he made off , but as he left he hurled back a 
hreat that the Chou would yet have then wbte bones 
piled mountains bgh at Hsi Subsequently Tzh-ya, 

laiefuUy preserving the precious List^ after many adven- 
tures succeeded m bnildmg the P^g Shen T'ai, and 
posted the List up on it Having accomphshed bs 
mission, he returned in time to lesist the capture of Hsi 
Ch'i by Chang Kuei-fang, whose troops were defeated 
with great slaughter 
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ChHwtg Hsiao's Magtc Scissors 
In anothei of the many conflicts between the two 
rival states Lao Tzti entered the battle, whereupon 
C3i*iung Hsiao, a goddess who fought for the house of 
Shang (Chou), hurled into the an her gold scaly-dragon 
scissors As these slowly descended, opening and rlrwing 
in a most ominous manner, Lao waved the sleeve of 
his jacket and they fell into the sea and became abso- 
lutely motionless Many similai tricks weie used by the 
various contestants The Gold Bushel of Chaotic Origin 
succumbed to the Wind-fire Sphere, and so on Ch’iung 
Hsiao resumed the attack with some magic two-edged 
swords, but was killed by a blow tom White Crane 
Youth’s Three-precious Jade Sceptre, hurled at hei by 
Lao Tzil’a ordeis Pi Hsiao, her sistei, attempted to 
avenge hei death, but Yuan-shih, produang from his 
sleeve a magical box, threw it into the air and caught Pi 
Hsiao m it When it was opened it was found that she 
had melted into blood and watei 

Chia^ig TjsH-ya defeats JVin Chung 

After this Lao Tzh ralhed many of the skilful spiiits 
to help Chiang Tztl-ya m his battle with W6n Chung, 
providing them with the Ancient Immortal of the Sou^ 
Pole’s Sand-blastei and an earth-conquermg hght which 
enabled them to travel a thousand fr m a day From 
the hot sand used the contest became known as the Red 
Sand Battle Jan Teng, on P*&ig-lai Mountain, in con- 
sultation with Tzh-ya, also arranged the plan of battle 

The Red Sand Battle 

The fight began with a challenge from the Ancient 
Immortal of the South Pole to Chang Shao The latter, 
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riding hi8 deer, dashed into the fray, and aimed a terrific 
blow with his sword at Hsien-wSng’s head, but \Vhite 
Crane Youth warded it off with his Three-precious Jade 
Sceptre Chang then produced a two-edged sword and 
renewed the attack, but, being disarmed, dismounted 
from hiB deer and threw several handfuls of hot sand at 
Hsien-wrag The latter, however, easily fanned them 
away with his Five-fire Seven-feathers Fan, rendering 
them harmless Chang then fetched a whole bushel of 
the hot sand and scattered it over the enemy, but Hsien- 
w&ng counteracted the menace by merely waving his 
fan White Crane Youth struck Chang Shao with his 
jade sceptre, knocking him off his horse, and then 
dispatched him with his two-edged sword 

After this battle Wu Wang was found to be already 
dead Jan T6ng on learning this ordered Lei Chen-tzh 
to take the coipse to Mount P*6ng and wash it He 
then dissolved a pill m water and poured the solution 
into Wu Wang’s mouth, wheieupon he revived and was 
escorted back to his palace. 

Further Ftghhng 

Preparations were then made for resummg the attack 
on Win Chung While the latter was consulting with 
Ts'ai-yun Hsien-tzS and Han Chih-hsien, he heard the 
sound of the Chou guns and the thunder of their troops 
Win Chung, mounting his black unicorn, galloped hke a 
whiff of smoke to meet Tzii-ya, but was stopped by blows 
from two silver hammers wielded by Huang Tien-hua 
Han Chih-hsien came to Win’s aid, but was opposed by 
Pi Hsiang-yang Ts*ai-yun Hsien-tzii dashed into the 
hay, but No-cha stepped on to his Wind-fire Wheel and 
opposed him. From all sides other Immortals jomed in 
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the teirific battle, which was a turmoil of longbows and 
crossbows, iron armour and brass mail, striking whips 
and falhng hammers, weapons cleaving mail and mail 
resisting weapons In this fierce contest, while TzU-ya 
was fighting W&i Chung, Han Chih-hsien released a 
black wind fiom his magic wmd-bag, but he did not 
know that the Taoist Baige of Meicy (which transports 
departed souls to the land of bhss), sent by Kuan Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, had on board the Stop-wind Pearl, 
by which the black storm was immediately quelled 
Ihereupon Tzfi-ya quickly seized his Vanquish-spirits 
Whip and struck Han Chih-hsien in the middle of the 
skull, so that the brain-fluid gushed forth and he died 
No-cha then slew Ts^ai-yun Hsien-tzii with a spear- 
thrust 

Thus the stein fight went on, until finally Tzii-ya, 
under cover of night, attacked Chung’s troops 

simultaneously on all four sides The noise of slaughter 
filled the air Generals and rank and file, lanterns, 
torches, swords, spears, guns, and daggers were one 
confused miUe, Heaven could scarcely be distinguished 
from earth, and corpses were piled mountams high 

TzQ-ya, having broken through seven lines of the 
enemy’s ranks, forced hts way mto Wen Chung’s camp 
The lattei mounted his unicorn, and brandishing his 
magic whip dashed to meet him Tzti-ya drew his sword 
and stopped his onrush, bemg aided by Lung Hsu-hu, 
who repeatedly cast a rain of hot stones on to the troops 
In the midst of the fight Tzti-ya brought out his gieat 
magic whip, and m spite of Chung’s efforts to avoid 
It succeeded m wounding him m the left arm The 
Chou troops were fightmg like dragons lashing then 
tails and pythons curling their bodies To add to their 
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disasters, the Chou now saw flames rising behind the 
camp, and knew that their provisions weie being burned 
by Yang Chien. 

The Chou aimies, with gongs beating and diums 
rolling, advanced for a final effort, the slaughtei being 
so gieat that even the devils wept and the spirits wailed 
Wen Chung was eventually driven back seventy h to 
Ch*i Hill His troops could do nothing but sigh and 
stumble along He made for Peach-blossom Range, but 
as he approached it he saw a yellow banner hoisted, 
and under it was Kuang Ch'^g-tzh Being prevented 
from escaping in that duection he joined battle, but by 
use of red-hot sand, his two-edged sword, and his Turn- 
heaven Seal Kuang Ch*6ng-tzh put him to flight He 
then made off toward the west, followed by TSng Chung 
His design was to make for Swallow Hill, which he 
reached after several days of weary marching Here he 
saw another yellow banner flymg, and Ch*ih Ching-tzh 
informed him that Jan T^g had forbidden him to stop 
at Swallow Hill or to go through the Five Passes This 
led to another pitched battle, WSn Chung using his magic 
whip and Ch*ih his spiritual two-edged sword After 
several bouts Ch*ih brought out his yvnr-yang mirror, by 
use of which irresistible weapon Wdn was driven to 
Yellow Flower Hill and Blue Dragon Pass, and so on 
from battle to battle, until he was drawn up to Heaven 
from the top of Dead-dragon Mountain 

Thousand-H Eye and Favourable-mnd Ear 

Ch*ien-h Yen, ‘Thousand-^* Eye,’ and Shun-f&ig Eih, 
* Favourable-wmd Ear,’ were two brothers named Kao 
Ming and Kao Chio On account of then martial bearmg 
they found favour with the tyiant emperor Chou Wang, 
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who appointed them geneials, and sent them to serve 
with Geneiahssimo Yuan Hung (who was a monkey which 
had taken human foim) at Mcng-ching 
KaoMmgwas very tail, with a blue face, £ammg eyes, a 
laige mouth, and pi eminent teeth like those of a ihinoceros 
Kao Chio had a gieenish face and skin, two hoins on 
his head, a led beaid, and a laige mouth with teeth 
shaped hkc swoids 

One of then hist encounteis was with No-cha, who 
hulled at them his mystic bracelet, which stiuck Kao 
Chio on the head, but did not leave even a sciatch When, 
however, he seized his fire-globe the biolheis thought it 
wiser to letreat 

Findmg no means of conquermg them, Yang Chien, 
Quang Tzii-ya, and Li Clung took counsd toge^er and 
decided to have recomse to Fu Hsi’s tiigiams, and by 
smeaiing them with the blood of a fowl and a dog to 
destioy their spiritual power 
But the two biotheis were fully informed of what was 
designed Thousand-lt Eye had seen and Favourable- 
wind Eai had heaid everything, so that all then piepata- 
tions proved unavailing 

Yang Chien then went to Chiang Tztt-ya and said to 
him “These two brothers aie powerful devils, I 
must take more effectual measures “ Where will you 
go for aid ? ” asked Guang Tssfi-ya “ 1 cannot tell you, 
for they would heai,” aephed Yang. He then left. 
Favourable-wind Ear heaid this dialogue, and Thousand- 
h Eye saw him leave. “ He did not say where he was 
going,” they said to each other, but we fear him not ” 
Yang Chien went to Yu-ch*uan Shan, where hved Yu-ting 
Ch£n-]^, * Hero Jade-tripod ’ He told him about their 
two adversaries, and asked him how th^ were to conquer 
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them “These two genii,” replied the ChSn-jSn, “are 
from Ch'i-p'an Shan, Chessboard Mountain One is a 
spiritual peach-tiee, the other a spiritual pomegranate- 
tree Their roots cover an area of thirty square h of 
ground On that mountam there is a temple dedicated 
to Huang^ti, in which aie clay images of two devils 
called Ch'ien-h Yen and Shun-fSng Eih The peach-tree 
and pomegranate-tree, having become spiritual beings, 
have taken up their abode in these images One has 
eyes which can see objects distinctly at a distance of a 
thousand h, the other ears that can hear sounds at a 
like distance. But beyond that distance they can neither 
see nor hear Return and tell Chiang Tzii-ya to have the 
roots of those trees torn up and bmned, and the images 
destioyed , then the two gemi will be easily vanquished 
In order that they may neither see noi heai you during 
your conversation with Chiang Tztt-ya, wave flags about 
the camp and order the soldiers to beat tom-toms and 
drums ” 

H(m the Brothers werfi Defeated 

Yang Chien returned to Chiang T^fi-ya “ What 
have you been domg \ ” asked the latter Before 
replymg Yang Chien went to the camp and ordered 
soldiers to wave large red flags and a thousand others 
to beat the tom-toms and drums The air was so filled 
with the flags and the noise that nothing else could be 
either seen or heard Under cover of this device Yang 
Chien then communicated to Chiang Tzh-ya the course 
advised by the Ch&i-j^ 

Accordingly Li Ching at the head of three thousand 
soldiers proceeded to Cb^i-p*an Shan, pulled up and 
burned the roots of the two trees, and bioke the images to 
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pieces At the same time Lei Gien-tzh was ordeied to 
attack the two genu 

Thousand-h Eye and Favomablc-wind Ear could neithei 
sec noi heai the flags eflectually scieened the hoiizon 
and the mfeinal noise of the drums and gongs deadened 
all othci sound They did not Imow how to stop them 

The following night Yuan Hung decided to take the 
camp of Chiang Tzii-ya by assault, and sent the brothers 
in advance They were, however, themselves surprised 
by Wu Wang’s officers, who smiounded them Chiang 
1^tl~ya then threw mto die an Ins * devil-chasei * whip, 
which fell on the two scouts and cleft their slcuUs in 
twain 

Celeshal Mtntsines 

The dualistic idea, already referied to, of the Other- 
woild being a rephea of this one is nowhere moie deaiJy 
illustrated than m the celestial Hinistiies oi officid 
Bureaux oi Boards, with their chiefs and staffs functioiung 
ovei the spiiitual hierarchies The Nine Mmistiies up 
aloft doubtless had their origin m imitation of the Six, 
Eight, oi Nme Mimstries oi Boards which at various 
periods oi hmoiy have ioimed the executive part of the 
official hieraichy m Chma But their names are different 
and their functions do not coincide 

Generally, the functions of the officers of the celestial 
Boards aie to protect mankmd from the evils represented 
in the tide of the Board, as, for example, thunder, small- 
pox, file, etc In all cases the duties seem to be remedial , 
As the God of War was, as we saw, the god who protects 
people from the evils of war, so the vast hierarchy of 
these various divinities is conceived as functioning for 
the good of mankind. Bemg too numerous fox inclusion 
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here, an account of them is given undei various headings 
in some of the following chapters 

Protectors of the People 

Besides the gods who hold definite official posts m 
these various Ministries, there are a veiy laige numbei 
who are also piotectmg patrons of the people, and, 
though ex officiot in many cases quite as popular and 
powerful, if not more so Among the most important 
are the following ShS-chi, Gods of the Soil and Chops, 
Sh&i Nung, God of Agriculture , Hou-t*u, Earth-mother , 
Ch* 6 ng-huang, City-god , T*u-ti, Local Gods , Tsao Chun, 
Kitchen-god , T'len-hou and An-kung, Goddess and God 
of Sailors, Ts'an Nu, Goddess of Silkwoims, Pa-ch‘a, 
God of Grasshoppers, Fu ShSn, Ts^ai ShSn, and Shou 
Hsing, Gods of Happiness, Wealth, and Longevity , M 6 n 
Shen, Dooi-gods, and ShS-mo Wang, etc, the Gods of 
Seipents 

The Ch^htg'-humtg 

Ch'eng-huang is the Cdestia] Mandaim or City-god 
Every fortified aty or town in Chma is smrounded by a 
wall, ch'tngi composed usually of two battlemented walls, 
the space between which is filled with earth This earth 
IS dug from the ground outside, makmg a ditch, or huang^ 
runnmg parallel with the cHing The Ch*Sng-huang is 
the spuitual official of the city or town All the 
numerous Ch'Ang-huang constitute a celestial Ministry 
of Justice, presided over by a Ch*Sng-huang-in-chief 

The origm of the worship of the Ch*&ig-huang dates 
back to the time of the great Emperor Yao (2557 b c ), 
who mstituted a sacrifice called Fa Cha in honour of 
eight spirits, of whom the seventh, Shui Yung, had the 
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meaning of, or coiiesponded to, the dyke and lampait 
known later as Ch’Sng-huang Since the Sung dynasty 
sacrifices have been ofieicd to the Ch'eng-huang all ovei 
the country, though now and then some towns have 
adopted another oi special god as their Ch'&ig^huang, 
such as Chou Hsm, adopted as the Ch^lng-huang of 
Hangchou, the capital of Chekiang Piovmce Concern^ 
mg Chou Hsm, who had a ‘*face of ice and non,” and 
was so much dieadcd for his severity that old and young 
fled at hiB appioach, it la related that once when he waa 
tiying a case a stoim blew some leaves on to his table 
In spite of dihgent search the tree to which this kind 
of leaf belonged could not be found anywhere m 
the neighbouihood, but was eventually discovered in 
a Buddhist temple a long way off. The judge declared 
that the pi tests of this temple must be guilty of muidei 
By his Older the tiee was felled, and in its tiunk was 
found the body of a woman who had been assassinated, 
and the priests were convicted of the murdei. 

The Ktkheti^god 

Tsao Chun is a Taoist mvention, but is universally 
worshipped by all famihes in Chma — about sixty millions 
of pictures of him are icgulaily woi shipped twice a 
month — at new and full moon “ His temple is a little 
mche m the buck cooking-iange , his palace is often 
filled with smoke ; and his Majesty sells foi one farthmg ” 
He 18 also called * the God of the Stove ’ The origin of 
his worship, accoiding to the legend, is that a Taoist 
priest. La Shao-chun by name, of 'die Ch'i State, obtained 
from the Kitchen-god the double favour of exemption 
from growing old and of being able to hve without eating 
He then went to the Empeioi Hsiao Wu-ti (140-86 b c ) 
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oi the Han dynasty, and pionuscd that credulous monaich 
that he should benefit by the powers of the god piovided 
that he would consent to patronize and encourage his 
rehgion It was by this means, he added, that the 
Emperor Huang Ti obtained his knowledge of alchemy, 
which enabled him to make gold 
The Empeior asked the piiest to brmg him his dmne 
patron, and one night the image of Tsao Chun appeared 
to him 

Deceived by this trick, dazzled by the ingots of gold 
whicli he too should obtain, and determmed to risk 
everything tor the pill of immortality which was among 
the benefits promised, the Empeior made a solemn 
sacrifice to the God of the Kitchen 
This was the fiist time that a sacrifice had been 
officially offeicd to this new deity 
Li Shao-chun gradually lost the confidence of the 
Emperor and, at his wits’ end conceived the plan of 
writing some phrases on a piece of silk and then causing 
them to be swallowed by an ox Tins done, he announced 
that a wondeiful script would be found m the animal’s 
stomach The ox being killed, the sciipt was found 
there as predicted, but Li’s unlucky star decieed that 
the Emperor should recogmze his handwriting, and he 
was forthwith put to death Nevertheless, the woiship 
of the Kitchen-god continued and mcreased, and exists 
in full vigour down to the present day 
This deity has power over the hves of the members of 
each family under his supervision, distributes riches and 
poveity at will, and makes an annual report to the 
Supreme Being on the conduct of the family durmg the 
year, for which purpose he is usually absent for from 
Wr to seven days Some hold that he also makes 
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these rcpoils once oi twice oi several times each month 
Vaiious ceicmonics aic perfoimcd on seeing him o£F to 
Heaven and welcoming him back One of the foimci, 
as we saw, is to icgale him with honey, so that only sweet 
woids, if any, may be spoken by him while up aloft • 

Ts’^an Nu 

In the kingdom of Shu (modem Sstlch'uan), in the 
time of Kao Hsmg Ti, a band of lobbcis kidnapped 
tile fathci of Ts'an Nu A whole yeai elapsed, and the 
fathci’s hoi sc still lemamed in the stable as he had left 
It The thought of not seeing her father again caused 
Ts'an Nu sucli giief that she would take no nourishment 
Hei mother did what she could to console hei, and 
further promised her in mariiagc to anyone who would 
bring back hci fathci But no one was found who could 
do this Hearing the offer, the hoi sc stamped with 
impatience, and struggled so much that at length he 
broke the halter by which he was tied up He then 
galloped away and disappeared Several days later, 
his owner icturned iiding the horse From that time 
the hoi sc neighed incessantly, and refused all food This 
caused the mother to make known to her husband the 
promise she had made concerning her daughter “An 
oath made to men,” he icplicd, “ does not hold good for 
a horse Is a human being meant to live m marital 
relations with a horse 1 ** Nevertheless, however good 
and abundant food they offered him, the horse would 
not eat When he saw the young lady he plunged and 
kicked fuiiously Losing his temper, the father dis- 
charged an arrow and killed him on the spot, then he 
skmned him and spread the skm on the ground outside 
the house to dry, As the young lady was passmg the 
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spot the skm suddenly moved) lose up, enveloped hei, 
and disappeared into space Ten days latei it was 
found at the foot of a mulberiy-tiee , Ts'an Nu changed 
mto a silkwoim, was eatmg the mulberiy’-Ieaves, and 
spinning foi herself a silken gaiment 

The parents of course were in despair But one day, 
while they were overwhelmed with sad thoughts, they 
saw on a cloud Ts'an Nu ridmg the horse and attended 
by several dozens of servants She descended toward 
her parents, and said to them • “ The Supreme Being, 
as a rewaid fox my martyidom m the cause of filial piety 
and my love of viituc, has conferred on me the dignity of 
Concubme of the Nine Palaces Be reassured as to my 
fate, for in Heaven I shall live for ever ” Having said 
this she disappeared mto space 

In the temples her image is to be seen covered with a 
horse’s skin She is called Ma-t'ou Niang, 'the Lady 
with the Horse’s Head,* and is prayed to for the prosperity 
of mulberry-tiees and silkworms The worship contmues 
even in modern times The goddess is also lepresented 
as a stellar divmity, the star T'len Ssii , as the first man 
who 1 eared silkworms, in this character bearing the same 
name as the God of Agriculture, Pasture, and Fire , and 
as the wife of the Emperor Huang Ti 

TJm God of Hoj^mss 

The God of Happmess, Fu ShSn, owes his origin to 
the predilection of the Emperor Wu Ti (ad 502-50) of 
the Liang dynasty for dwarfs as servants and comedians 
m his palace The numbei levied from the Tao Chou 
district in Hunan became greater and gieater, until it 
seriously prejudiced the tics of family relations When 
Yang Ch'gng, ahas Yang Hsi-chi, was Criminal Judge of 
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Tao Chou he repiesentcd to the Empeior ihaL, accoiding 
to law, the dwaifs weie hia subjects but not his slaves 
Being touched by this lemark, the Empeior oidered the 
levy to be stopped 

Ovei joyed at then hbeiation fiom this Iiaidship, the 
people of that distiict set up images of Yang and offered 
saciiiices to him Eveiywheie he was vcnciated as the 
Spurt of Happiness It was in this simple way that 
theie came into being a god whose poitraits and images 
abound everywhere thioughout ihe countiy, and who is 
worshipped almost as universally as tlic God of Riches 
himself 

Another person who attained to the dignity of God of 
Happiness (known as Ts^g^fu Hsiang-kung, *the Young 
Gentleman who Increases Happiness*) was Li Kuei-tsu, 
the minister of Empeior Wen Ti of the Wei dynasty, the 
son of the famous Ts'ao Ts^ao, but in modern times 
the honoui seems to have passed to Kuo Trh-i He was 
the savioui of the T’ang dynasty from the dcpiedations 
of the Turfans in the reign of the Empeioi Hsuan Tsung 
He hved a d 697-781, was a native of Hua Chou, in 
Shensi, and one of the most illustrious of Giinese geneials 
He 18 veiy often rcpiescntcd m pictures clothed m blue 
ofEaal lobcs, leading his small son Kuo Ai to Court. 

Tlie God of JVeedth 

As with many othei Chinese gods, the pioto-bcmg of 
the God of Wealth, Ts^ai Sh8n, has been ascribed to 
several persons The original and best Icnown until 
latei times was Chao Kung-ming The accounts of him 
differ also, but the following is llie most popular. 

When Chiang Tatl-ya was fightmg for Wu Wang of 
the Chou dynasty against the last of the Shang empeiois, 
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Chao Kung-ming, then a hcimit on Mount 0-mei, took the 
part of the lattei He performed many wonderful feats 
He could iide a black tiger and hurl pearls which buist 
like bombshells But he was eventually overcome by 
the form of witchcraft known m Wales as Cturp Creaih 
Chiang Tzh-ya made a straw image of him, wiote his 
name on it, burned incense and worshipped before it foi 
twenty days, and on the twenty-first shot airows made 
of peach-wood into its eyes and heart At that same 
moment Kung-mmg, then in the enemy’s camp, felt ill 
and fainted, and uttering a ciy gave up the ghost 

Latei on Chiang Tzh-ya persuaded Yuan-shih T'len- 
tsun to lelease from the Odierwoild the spirits of the 
heroes who had died m battle, and when Chao Kung- 
mmg was led into his piesence he piaiscd his biavery, 
deploied the cucumstances of his death, and canonized him 
as President of the Ministry of Riches and Piosperity 

The God of Riches is universally worshipped m Oiina , 
images and poi traits of him aie to be seen everywhere 
Talismans, trees of which the branches are stimgs of 
cash, and the fiuits ingots of gold, to be obtained merely 
by shakmg them down, a magic inexhaustible casket full 
of gold and silver — these and other spuitual souices of 
wc^th aie associated with this much-adoied deity He 
himself IS represented m the gmse of a visitor accompanied 
by a crowd of attendants laden with all the treasures 
tliat the hearts of men, women, and children could desire 

The God of Lottgewiy 

The God of Longevity, Shou Hsing, was first a stellar 
deity, later on represented in human form It was a 
constellation formed of the two star-groups Chio and 
K*ang, the fiist two on the list of twenty-eight 
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constellations Hence, say the Chinese wiiteis, because 1 
of this piecedcnce, it was called the Stai of Longevity * 

When It appears the nation enjoys peace, when it i 

disappcais thcie will be wai Chhn Shih Huang-ti, 
the Fust Empeioi, was the fiist to oftei saciificcs to 
this stai, the Old Man of the South Pde, at She Po, in ' 
246 B c Since then the worship has been continued 
pietty legulaily until modem times 
But desiic foi something more concicte, or at least 
moic pcisonal, than a stai led to the god’s being lepie- I 
bcntcd as an old man Connected with this is a long 
legend which turns on the pomt that after the fathei of 
Chao Yen had been told by the celebrated physiognomist 
Kuan Lo that his son would not live beyond the age of 
nineteen, the transposition horn shth-chtu^ nineteen, to I 

ehuirshth^ ninety, was made by one of two gambleis, who , 

turned out to be the Spiiit of the Noith Pole, who fixes 
the time of decease, as the Spuit of the South Pole does 
that of biith 

The deity is a domestic god, of happy mien, with a 
vciy high forehead, usually spoken of as Shou Hsing Lao 
T*ou Iztt, ‘ Longevity Stai Old-pate,* and is represented 
as iiding a stag, with a fiying bat above his head He 
holds m his hand a laige peach, and attached to his long 
stafl! aie a gouid and a scroll. The stag and the bat both 
indicate happiness The peach, gourd, and scroll are i 

symbols of longevity 

The Door-gods \ 

An old legend relates that m the earliest times there 
grew on Mount Tu Shuo, m the Eastern Sea, a peach-tree 
of fabulous size whose branches covered an area of several 
thousand squaie lu The lowest branches, which inclined 
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towaid tlic noith-east, fotmed the Door of the Devils 
(kue%)^ thiough which milhons of them passed iii and out 
Two spuitb, named Shen Shu and Yu Lei, had been 
instiucted to guard this passage Those who had done 
wiong to mankmd were imimdiatdy bound by them 
and given ovci to be devouied by tigers When Huang 
Ti hcaid of this he had the poitiaits of die two spiiits 
painted on peach-wood tablets and hung above the doors 
to keep off evil spiiits This led to the suspension of the 
small figures oi plag^ues on the doors of the people 
geneially Gradually they were supplanted by paintings 
on papei pasted on the doois, showing the two spirits 
aimed widi bows, arrows, spears, etc , Sh^ Shu on the 
left, Yu Lei on the right 

In latci times, however, these Door-gods were sup- 
planted in popular favoui bj two ministers of the 
Empeior T'ai Tsung of the T*ang djrnasty, by name 
Cli*in Shu-pao and Hu Chmg-tS. T*ai Tsung had fallen 
sick, and imagined that he heaid demons i ampaging m 
his bedroom. The ministeis of State, on inquumg as to 
the nature of the malady, were informed by the physician 
that his Majesty’s pulse was feveiish, that he seemed 
neivons and saw visions, and that his life was in dangei 

The ministers were in great fear The Empress sum- 
moned other physicians to a consultation, and after 
the sick Emperor had informed them that, though all 
was quiet during the daytime, he was sure he saw and 
heard demons during the night, Ch’in Shu-pao and Hu 
Chmg-tS stated that they would sit up all night and 
watch outside his door 

Accordmgly they posted themselves, fully armed, out- 
side the palace gate all night, and the Emperor slept m 
peace. Next day the Emperor thanked l^em heartily, 
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and from that time his sickness diminished The two 
ministeis, however, contmued then vigils until the 
Empeioi lufoimed them that he would no longei impose 
upon then icadmcss to saciifice themselves, He ordeied 
them to paint then poitiaits m full maitial array and 
paste these on the palace doois to see if that would not 
have the same effect Foi some nights all was peace , 
then the same commotion was hcaid at the back gates 
of the palace The minislei Wei ChSng offeied to stand 
guard at the back gates m the same way that his 
colleagues had done at the front gates The result was 
that m a few days the Emperor’s health was entirely 
lestoicd 

Thus It IS that Wei Cheng is often associated with the 
other two Boor'-gods, sometimes with them, sometimes 
in place of them Pictures of these min shin^ elaborately 
coloured, and lencwed at the New Yeai, aie to be seen 
on almost every door m China. 

CInmse Polytheism 

That the names of the gods of China are legion will be 
readily conceded when it is said that, besides those aheady 
described, those still to be mentioned, and many others 
to whom space will not petmit us to lefer, theie are also 
gods, goddesses, pations, etc , of wind, lain, snow, fiost, 
rivers, tides, caves, tiees, flowers, theatres, hoises, oxen, 
cows, sheep, goats, dogs, pigs, scorpions, locusts, gold, 
tea, salt, compass, archery, budges, lamps, gems, wells, 
carpenters, masons, barbers, tailors, jugglers, nets, wme, 
bean-curd, jade, paper-clothing, eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
teeth, heart, liver, throat, hands, feet, skin, architecture, 
rain-clothes, monkeys, hce. Punch and Judy, fire-ci ackers, 
cruelty, revenge, manute, fornication, shadows, corners, 
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gamblers, oculists, smallpox, liver complamt, stomacli- 
ache, measles, luck, womb, midwives, hasteneis of child- 
buth, brigands, butchers, furmshers, centipedes, frogs, 
stones, beds, candle~meichaiitB, fishermen, nuUers, wig- 
mei chants, incense-merchanta, spectacle-makers, cobblers, 
bainess-makers, seedsmen, innkeepers, basket-makeis, 
chemists, pamleis, perfumers, jewelleis, brush-makers, 
dyeis, foitune-tdlers, stioUmg smgers, biothels, vai> 
Disheis, combs, etc, etc There is a god of the hght 
of the eye as well as of the eye itself, of smallpox-marks 
as well as of smallpox, of * benign^ measles as well as 
of measles After leading a full het of the gods of China, 
those who insist that the rehgion of China was or i& a 
monotheism may be disposed to icvise then belief 


CHAPTER V : MYTHS OF THE 
STARS 


Astrological Supershttoiis 

A ccording to Cluncsc ideas, the sun, moon, and 
planets influence sublunaiy events, especially the 
^ life and deatli of human beings, and changes in 
then coloui menace approaching calamities Alterations 
in the appeal ance of the sun announce misfoi tunes to 
the State 01 Its head, as levolts, famines, oi the death 
of tlie empeioi , when the moon waxes red, oi turns 
pale, men should be in awe of the unlucky times thus 
foic-omened 

The sun is symbolized by the figure of a laven in a 
cude, and the moon by a haie on its hind~lcgs pounding 
lice in a moitai, or by a thicc-lcggcd load The last 
icfers to the legend of Ch*ang 0 , detailed latei The 
moon is a special object of worship in autumn, and moon- 
cakes dedicated to it aic sold at this season All the 
stais aie ranged into constellations, and an empeioi is 
installed ovci them, who lesidcs at the Noith Pole , five 
monaichs also hve m the five stais in Leo, wheie is a 
palace called Wu Ti Tso, or *Thione of the Pive 
Empeiors ’ In this celestial government theie are also 
an heu-appaient, empiesscs, sons and daughteis, and 
tiibunals, and the constellations receive the names of 
men, animals, and other teirestiial objects The Gieat 
Beat, or Dipper, is worshipped as the residence of the 
Fates, where the dmation of life and othei events 
lelatmg to mankind are measured and meted out. Fears 
are excited by unusual phenomena among the heavenly 
bodies 

Both the sun and the moon are worshipped by the 
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Government m appiopriate temples on the east and west 
sides of Peking 

Vancnts Star-gods 

Some of the star-gods, such as the God of Liteiature, 
the Goddess of the North Star, the Gods of Happiness, 
Longevity, etc, aie noticed m other parts of this 
woik The cycle-gods are also star-gods There are 
sixty years m a cycle, and over each of these presides 
a special star-deity The one worshipped is the one 
which gave light on the buthday of the woishippei, and 
theiefore the latter burns candles before that particolai 
image on each succeedmg anniversary These cycle- 
gods are represented by most grotesque images ** white, 
black, yellow, and red, feiocious gods with vindictive 
eyeballs popping out, and gentle faces as expressive as a 
lump of putty, some lookmg like men and some like 
women ” In one temple one of the sixty was in thefoim 
of a hog, and another m that of a goose ** Here is an 
image with arms piotrudmg out of his eye-sockets, and 
eyes in the palms of his hands, lookmg downward to see 
the secret thmgs within the earth See that rabbit, 
Mmerva-like, jumpmg from the divine head, agam a 
mud-1 at emerges horn his occipital hidmg-place, and lo ' 
a snake comes coding from the brain of another god — 
so the long Ime serves as models for an artist who desires 
to study the fantastic 

Shooting the Heeroenty Dog 

In the family sleeping-apartments in Chinese houses 
hang pictures of Chang Hsien, a white-faced, long-bearded 
man with a little boy by his side, and in his hand a 
bow and aiiow, with which he is shooting the Heavenly 
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Dog The dog is the Dog^tai, and if the * fate * of the 
family is undei this stai ihcic will be no son, oi the child 
will be shoit-hvcd Chang Hsicn is the palion of child- 
bearmg women, and was woi shipped undei the Sung 
dynasty by women dcsitous of offspiing Tlie intro- 
duction of this name into the Chinese pantheon is due to 
an incident m the histoty of Hua-jui Fu-j&i, a name 
given to Lady Fei, concubine of Mcng Ch’ang, the last 
lulcr of the Latei Shu State, ad 935-961! When she 
was brought fiom Shu to giace the haicm of the founder 
of the Sung dynasty, in a,d. 960, she is said to have 
pieserved sccictly the poitiait of hei foimei lord, the 
Prince of Shu, whose mcmoiy she passionately cherished 
Jealously questioned by hei new consort respectmg 
her devotion to this pictuie, she declared it to be 
the representation of Chang Hsicn, the divine being 
worshipped by women desuous of oftspiing Opinions 
diSei as to the oiigin of the woiship One account says 
that the Empcioi J6n Tsung, of the Sung dynasty, saw 
in a dream a beautiful young man with while skm and 
black hail, caiiymg a bow in his hand He said to the 
Emperpi “The star Then Kou, Heavenly Dog, in the 
heavens is hiding the sun and moon, and on eaith 
devouring small childicn It is only my piesence which 
keeps him at bay 

On walong, the Empcioi at once ordered the young 
man’s portrait to be pamted and eidiibitcd, and fiom that 
time childless families would wiite the name Chang Hsien 
on tablets and worship them« 

Another account desciibes Chang Hsien as the spirit 
of the star Chang In the popular representations 
Chang Hsien is seen m the form of a distinguished 
personage drawing a bow. The spurt of the star Chang 
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IS supposed to pieside over the kitchen of Heaven and 
to arrange the banquets given by the gods 

The Suftr-king 

The woiship of the sun is part of the State religion, and 
the officials make their offeiings to the sun-tablet The 
moon also is worshipped At the harvest moon, the full 
moon of the eighth month, the Chinese bow before the 
heavenly lummary, and each family burns mcense as an 
offering Thus “ 100,000 classes all receive the blessings 
of the icy-wheel m the Milky Way along the heavenly 
street, a mirror always bright In Chinese illustrations 
we see the moon-palace of Ch*ang 0 , who stole the 
pill of immortahty and flew to the moon, the fragrant 
tree which one of the genu tried to cut down, and a 
hare pesthng mcdicme in a mortar This refers to the 
following legend 

The sun and the moon are both mcluded by the Chinese 
among the stars, the spiiit of the former being called 
T'ai-yang Ti-chun, ‘the Sun-kmg,’ or Jih-kung Ch'ih- 
chiang, ‘ Chhh-chiang of the Solar Palace,’ that of the 
latter T‘ai-yin Huang-chun, * the Moon-queen,* or Yneh- 
fu Ch‘ang 6, ‘ Ch'ang 0 of the Limar Palace * 

Ch‘ih-chiang Tztl-yu hved m the reign of Hsien-yuan 
Huang-li, who appointed him Duector of Construction 
and Furnishmg 

When Hsien-yuan went on his visit to 0 -mei Shan, a 
mountain in Ssbch'uan, Ch‘ih-chiang TzC-yu oblamed 
permission to accompany him Their object was to be 
initiated into the doctiine of immortality 

The Emperor was instructed in the secrets of the 
doctrme by T‘ai-i Huang^j^, the spirit of this famous 
mountain, who, when he was about to take his departuie, 
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begged him to allow Ch*ih-chiang T^ii-% u to remain with 
him The new hermit went out every day to gather the 
flowermg plants which formed the only food of his 
master, T'ai-i Huang-jen, and he also took to eating 
these flowers, so that his body giadually became spiri- 
tualized. 

The Steep Summit 

One day T*ai-i Huang^j^ sent him to cut some bamboos 
on the summit of 0 -mei Shan, distant moie than three 
bundled lx from the place where they lived When he 
reached the base of the summit, aU of a sudden three 
giddy peaks confronted him, so dangerous that even the 
monkeys and other animals dared not attempt to scale 
them But he took his couiage in his hands, climbed 
the steep slope, and by sheer energy reached the summit 
Havmg cut the bamboos, he tried to descend, but the 
rocks rose hke a wall m sharp points aU round him, and 
he could not find a foothold anywhere Then, though 
laden with the bamboos, he threw himself into the aur, 
and was borne on the wings of the wind He came to 
eaith safe and sound at the foot of the mountam, and 
ran with the bamboos to his master On account of this 
feat he was considered advanced enough to be admitted 
to instruction in the doctrine 

The Divine Archer 

Ihe Emperor Yao, m the twelfth year of his reign 
(2346 B c ), one day, while walkmg m the streets of 
Huai-yang, met a man carrymg a bow and arrows, the 
bow bemg boimd round with a piece of red stuff This 
was Ch'ih-chiang TzQ-yu He told the Emperoi he was 
a sblful archer and could fly in the air on the wmgs of 
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the wind Yao, to test his skill, ordeied him to shoot 
one of his arrows at a pme-tree on the top of a neighbour- 
mg mountain Ch*ih shot an anow which transfixed the 
tree, and then jumped on to a current of air to go and 
fetch the arrow back Because of this the Emperor 
named him Sh^ I, 'the Divine Archer,* attached him 
to his suite, and appointed him Chief Mechanician of 
all Works m Wood He contmued to live only on 
flowers 

Va}tqutshes the tVind-’S^tni 
At this time terrible calamities began to lay waste the 
land Ten suns appeared in the sky, the heat of which 
burnt up all the ciops , dreadful storms upiooted trees 
and overturned houses , floods overspread the country 
Near the Tung-t'ing Lake a seipent, a thousand feet long, 
devouied human beings, and wild boars of enoimous size 
did great damage m the eastern pait of the kingdom 
Yao ordered Shin I to go and slay the devils and monsters 
who were causmg all this mischief, placing three hundied 
men at his service foi that purpose 
Shin 1 took up his post on Mount Ch*ing Chhn to study 
the cause of the devastating storms, and found that these 
tempests were released by Fei Lien, the Spirit of the 
Wmd, who blew them out of a sack As we shall see 
when considering the thunder myths, the ensuing conflict 
ended in Fei Lien suing for mmcy and swearing friendship 
to his victor, whereupon the storms ceased 

Dispels the Ntne False Smts 
Aftei this first victory Shin I led his troops to the 
banks of the Hsi Ho, West Rivei, at Lin Shan Here 
he discovered that on three neighbouring peaks nme 
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extraordinary birds were blowing out fire and thus 
forming nine new suns in the sky Shm 1 shot nine 
an owe m succession, pierced the Wds, and immediately 
the nme false suns resolved themselves mto red clouds 
and melted away Sh&i 1 and his soldieis found the 
nine airows stuck in nine red stones at the top of the 
mountam 

Marries tJie Sister of the Water^sptni 

8h€n I then led his soldiers to Kao-liang, wheie the 
nvei had risen and formed an immense toirent He 
shot an arrow into the water, which thereupon withdrew 
to Its source In the flood he saw a man clothed 
in white, ridmg a while hoise and accompanied by a 
doten attendants He quickly dischaiged an arrow, 
striking him m the left eye, and the horseman at once 
took to flight He was accompanied by a young woman 
named Heng 0,* the younger sister of Ho Po, the Spiiit 
of the Waters ShSn I shot an airow mto her hair. She 
turned and thanked him foi sparing hei life, adding ** 1 
will agree to be your wife After these events had 
been duly reported to the Emperor Yao, the wedding 
took place 

Stays Varmts Dangerous Creatures 

Three months later Yao ordered Sh£n 1 to go and kill 
the great Tung-t^mg serpent An arrow m the left eye 
laid him out staik and dead. The wild boars also were 
all caught m traps and slam As a reward for these 

^ She M the same as Ch'ang d, the name HSng being dianged to Ch'ang 
because it was the tabooed personal name of the Emperors Mu Tsung of 
the T'ang dynasty and Ch&i Tsung of the Sung dynasty 
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achievements Yao canonized Sh^ I with the title of 
Maiquis Pacifier of the Countiy, 


Bmlds a PalM:e for Chin Mu 
About this time T*ai-wu Fu-jSn, the thud daughter of 
Hsi Wang Mu, had entered a nunnery on Nan-mm Shan, 
to the north of Lo-fou Shan, where her mother’s palace 
was situated She mounted a dragon to visit her mother, 
and all along the course left a streak of light in her wake 
One day the Emperor Yao, from the top of Ch'mg^yun 
Shan, saw this track of hght, and asked Shgn I the cause 
of this unusual phenomenon The latter mounted the 
current of lummous air, and letting it carry him whither 
It listed, found himself on Lo-fou Shan, in front of the 
door of the mountain, which was guarded by a great 
spiritual monster On seeing Shdn I this creatuie called 
together a large number of phoenixes and other birds of 
gigantic size and set them at ShSn I One arrow, 
however, settled the matter They all fled, the door 
opened, and a lady followed by ten attendants piesented 
herself. She was no other than Chm Mu hersdf ShSn I, 
having saluted her and explained the object of his visit, was 
admitted to the goddess’s palace, and royally entertamed 
“ I have heard,” said ShSn I to hei, “ that you possess 
the pills of immortality, 1 beg you to give me one oi 
two” "You aie a w^-known architect,” replied Chm 
Mu , " please build me a palace neai this mountain ” 
Together they went to mspect a celebrated site known 
as Pai-yu“kuei Shan, * White Jade-tortoise Mountain,’ 
and fixed upon it as the location of the new abode of the 
goddess, ShSn I had all the spirits of the mountam to 
woik for him The walls were built of jade, sweet- 
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smdling woods were used for the framcwoik and wains- 
coting, the roof was of glass, the steps of agate In 
a foitnight’s time sixteen palace buildings sti etched 
magnificently along the side of the mountain Chin Mu 
gave to the aichitect a wonderful pill which would bestow 
upon him immortality as well as the faculty of bemg 
able at will to fly through the air “ But,” she said, ” it 
must not be eaten now you must first go thiough a twelve 
months’ prepaiatoiy course of exercise and diet, without 
which the pill will not have all the desired results ” Sh&i 
I thanked the goddess, took leave of her, and, returning 
to the Emperor, related to him all that had happened. 

Kills Chisel-tooth 

On reaching home, the archer hid his precious piU 
undei a raftci, lest anyone should steal it, and then began 
the prepaiatory comse in immortality 

At this time theie appeared in ihe soutli a strange 
man named Tso Ch*ih, ‘Chisel-tooth’ He had lound 
eyes and a long piojecting tooth He was a well-known 
criminal Yao ordered Sh&i I and his small band of 
brave followers to deal with, this new enemy This 
extraordinary man lived in a cave, and when Shgn I and 
his men arrived he emerged brandishing a padlock 
Sh^ I broke his long tooth by shooting an arrow at it, 
and Tso Ch*ih fled, but was struck in the back and laid 
low by another arrow from Shen I The victoi took the 
broken tooth with him as a trophy. 

6 flies to the Mom 

H£iig 0, during heir husband’s absence, saw a white 
light which seemed to issue from a beam in the roof, 
while a most ddicious odour filled every room By the 
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aid of a laddei she reached ap to the spot whence the 
light came, found the pill of immortaUty, and ate it 
She suddenly felt that she was freed from the operation 
of the laws of giavity and as if she had wings, and was 
3 ust ewaying her fust flight when Sh6n I letmned. He 
went to look foi his pill, and, not flndmg it, asked Heng 0 
what had happened 

The young wife, seized with fear, opened the window 
and flew out Sh^ 1 took his bow and pursued her 
The moon was full, the night clear, and he saw his wife 
flymg rapidly in front of him, only about the size of a toad 
Just when he was redoubling his pace to catch her up a 
blast of wind struck him to the ground like a dead leaf 
HSng 0 continued hei flight until she reached a 
luminous sphere, shining hke glass, of enoimous size, and 
very cold The only vegetation consisted of cinnamon- 
trees No living being was to be seen All of a sudden 
she began to cough, and vomited the coveiing of the 
piU of immortality, which was changed mto a rabbit 
as white as the puiest ]ade This was the ancestor of 
the spirituality of the ytn, or female, principle H§ng 0 
noticed a bitter taste in her mouth, drank some dew, and, 
feeling hungry, ate some cinnamon She took up her 
abode in this sphere 

As to Shen I, he was carried by the hunicane up mto 
a high mountain Fmdmg himself before the door of a 
palace, he was invited to enter, and found that it was 
the palace of Tung-hua Ti-chun, otherwise Tung Wang 
Kung, the husband of Hsi Wang Mu 

T/te Stm-^alace m%d the Bird of Dawn 
The God of die Immortals said to Shin I ‘^You 
must not be annoyed with King 0 £veiybody*8 fate is 
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settled beforehand Your labours are neaiing an end, 
and you will become an Immortal It was 1 who let 
loose the whulwind that brought you here Heng 0 , 
through havmg borrowed the forces which by right 
belong to you, is now an Immortal m the Palace of the 
Moon As for you, you deserve much foi having so 
biavcly fought the nine false suns As a leward you 
shall have the Palace of the Sun Thus the y%n and the 
yang will be united in marriage This said, Tung-hua 
Ti-chun ordered his servants to bring a led Chmese 
sarsaparilla cake, with a lunar talisman 
“ Eat this cake,” he said , " it wiU protect you fiom the 
heat of the solar hearth And by wearing this tahsman 
you wiU be able at will to visit the lunar palace of H 6 ng 0 , 
but the converse does not hold good, for your wife wdl 
not have access to the solar palace ” This is why the 
light of the moon has its buth m the sun, and decreases in 
proportion to its distance from the sun, the moon being 
hght 01 dark according as the sun comes and goes ShSn I 
ate the sarsapaiilla cake, attached the talisman to his 
body, thanked the god, and pi spared to leave. Tung 
Wang Kung said to him * ” The sim rises and sets at 
ibced times , you do not yet know the laws of day and 
night. It 18 absolutely necessaiy for you to take with 
you the bird with the golden plumage, which wiU sing to 
advise you of the exact times of the iismg, culnunation, 
and setting of the sun ” " Where is this bird to be 
found 1 ” asked Sh 6 n I “ It is the one you hear calhng 
la! iaf It IS the ancestor of the spirituality of the 
y<mg, or male, prmciple Through havmg eaten the 
active principle of the sun, it has assumed the form of 
a three-footed bird, which perches on the fursang tree 
[a tree said to grow at the place where the sun rises] m 
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the middle of the Eastern Sea. This tree is several 
thousands of feet in height and of gigantic girth The 
bird keeps near the source of the dawn> and when it sees 
the sun takmg his morning bath gives vent to a ay that 
shakes the heavens and wakes up all humanity That is 
why I oidered Ling Ch&i-tztt to put it m a cage on T^ao- 
hua Shan, Feach-blofisom Hill, since then its cues have 
been less harsh Go and fetch it and take it to the Palace 
of the Sun Then you wiU undei stand all the laws of 
the daily movements He then wrote a charm which 
Sh^ I was to present to Lmg Chen-tz^ to make him open 
the cage and hand the golden bud over to him, 

The charm worked, and Ling Ch^-tzfi opened the 
cage The bud of golden plumage had a sonorous voice 
and majestic bearing **This bud,** he said, ‘*Iays eggs 
which hatch out nestlmgs with red combs, who answei 
him every moining when he starts crowing He is 
usually called the cock of heaven, and the cocks down 
heie which crow moinmg and evening are descendants 
of the celestial cock ’* 

S//S^ I vtstts the Moon 

Sh^ 1, riding on the celestial bud, traveised the air 
and reached the disk of the sun just at mid-day He 
found himself carried mto the centre of an immense 
hoiizon, as large as the earth, and did not perceive the 
lotatory movement of the sun He then enjoyed com- 
plete happmess without care or trouble The thought of 
the happy hours passed with his wife H£ng 0, however, 
came bade to memory, and, borne on a ray of sunhght, 
he flew to the moon He saw the emnamon-trees and 
the frozen-looking hoiizon Gomg to a secluded spot, he 
found H£ng 0 there all alone. On seemg him she was 
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about to run away, but Sben 1 took bei band and 
reas&uied hei ** 1 am now living in the solar palace,*’ 
he said , ** do not let the past annoy you ” Sh&i I cut 
down some cinnamon-tiees, used them foi pillars, shaped 
some preaous stones, and so built a palace, which he 
named ICuang-han Kung, ^Palace of Gieat Cold ’ From 
that time foith, on the fifteenth day of every moon, he 
went to visit hei m hei palace. That is the conjunction 
of the yang and ytn, male and female pimciples, which 
causes die great brilliancy of the moon at chat epoch 

Sh^ I, on retuimng to his solai kingdom, built a 
wonderful palace, which he called the Palace of the 
Londy Park 

From that time the sun and moon each had their ruling 
sovereign This fggtm dates from the forty-nmth year 
(2309 B.c ) of Yao’s icign 

Vl^en the old Emperor was mformed that Shfin I 
and his wife had both gone up to Heaven he was much 
grieved to lose the man who had rendered him such 
valuable service, and bestowed upon him the posthumous 
title of Tsung Pu, * Governor of Countries * In the 
representations of this god and goddess the foimer is 
shown holdmg the sun, the latter the moon The 
Chmese add the sequel that Hmig 0 became changed 
into a toad, whose outline is traceable on the moon’s 
surface 

The star -deities are adored by parents on behalf of 
their children, they control courtship and marriage, 
bring prosperity or adversity m business, send pestilence 
and war, regulate rainfall and drought, and command 
angels and demons , so eveiy event m life is determined 
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by the ‘star-ruler* who at that tunc fiom the shming 
firmament manages the destmies of men and nations 
The worship is performed m the native homes either by 
astrologers engaged for that purpose or by Taoist piiests 
In times of sickness^ ten paper star-gods are arranged, 
five good on one side and five bad on the other , a feast 
18 placed before them, and it is supposed that when the 
bad have eaten enough they will take their flight to the 
south-west, the propitiation of the good star-gods is m 
the hope that they will expel the evil stars, and happiness 
thus be obtained 

The practical effect of this worship is seen in the follow- 
ing examples taken from the Chinese list of one hundred 
and twenty-nine lucky and unlucky stars, which, with 
the Sixty cycle-stars and the twenty-eight constellations, 
besides a vast multitude of others, make up the celestial 
galaxy worshipped by China *8 millions the Orphan 
Star enables a woman to become a man, the Star of 
Pleasure decides on betrothals, bmding the feet of those 
destmed to be loveis with silver cords, the Bone- 
piercmg Star produces iheumatism; the Mornmg Star, 
if not worshipped, kids the father oi mother during 
the year , the Balustrade Star promotes lawsuits , the 
Three-corpse Star controls suicide, the Peach-blossom 
Star lunacy , and so on 

The Herdsman and the JVeaver-gtrl 

In the myths and l^iends which have clustered about 
the obseivations of the stars by the Chinese there 
are subjects foi pictorial illustration without number. 
One of these stories is the fable of Aquila and Vega, 
known in Chinese mythology as the Herdsman and the 
Weaver-girl The latter, the daughter of the Sun-god, 
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was so constantly busted with her loom that her father 
became worned at hei close habits and thought that 
by marrying hei to a neighbom, who heided cattle on 
the banks of the Silvei Stream of Heaven (the Milky 
Way), she might awake to a brighter mannei of living 
No sooner did the maiden become wife than her habits 
and character utterly changed foi the worse She 
became not only very meiiy and lively, bnt quite foisook 
loom and nee^e, giving up her nights and days to 
play and idleness , no silly lover could have been more 
foolish than she The Sun-kmg, in great wrath at all this, 
concluded that the husband was the cause of it, and 
deteimmed to separate the couple So he ordered him 
to remove to the other side of the river of stars, and told 
him that hereaftei they should meet only once a year, on 
the seventh night of the seventh month To make a 
budge over the flood of stars, the Sun-kmg called myriads 
of magpies, who thereupon flew together, and, making 
a budge, supported the poor lover on their wmgs and 
backs as if on a roadway of solid land So, bidding 
his weepmg wife farewell, the lover^-husband soiiowfuUy 
crossed the Rivei of Heaven, and all the magpies instantly 
flew away But the two were separated, the one to lead 
his ox, the other to ply her shuttle duimg the long hours 
of the day with diligent tod, and the Sun-kmg again 
rejoiced in his daughter’s industry 
At last the time for their reunion drew near, and only 
one fear possessed the lovmg wife What if it should 
ram ? For the River of Heaven u always full to the 
brim, and one extra drop causes a flood which sweeps 
away even the bird-bridge But not a drop fell, all 
the heavens were dear The magpies flew joyfully m 
myiiads, making a way foi the tiny feet of the little lady 
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Trembling with ]oy, and with heait fluttermg more than 
the bridge of wings, she aossed the River of Heaven and 
was m the arms of her husband This she did eveiy 
year The husband stayed on his side of the river, 
and the wife came to him on the magpie bridge, save 
on the sad occasions when it rained So every year the 
people hope for dear weather, and the happy festival 
is celebrated ahke by old and young 
These two constellations are worshipped principally 
by women, that they may gain cunning in the arts of 
needlework and making of fancy floweis Water-melons, 
frmts, vegetables, cakes, etc , are placed with incense in 
the reception-room, and before these offerings are per- 
formed the kneeling and the knocking of the head on the 
ground in the usual way 

Tioenty-etght Coitstellahons 
Sacrifices were offered to these spuits by the Emperor 
on the maible altar of the Temple of Heaven, and by the 
high offiaals throughout the provmces Of the twenty- 
eight the following aie legarded as propitious — namely, 
the Horned, Room, Tail, Sieve, Bu^el, House, WaU, 
Mound, Stomach, End, Bustling, Well, Drawn-bow, and 
Revolving Constellations, the Neck, Bottom, Heart, 
Cow> • Female, Empty, Danger, Astride, Cock, Mixed, 
Demon, Willow, Star, Wing, are unpropitious. 

The twenty-eight constellations seem to have become 
the abodes of gods as a result of the defeat of a Taoist 
Patriarch T*ung-t*ien Chiao-chu, who had espoused the 
cause of the tyrant Chou, when he and all his followers 
were slaughtered by the heavenly hosts in the teiuble 
catastrophe known as the Battle of the Ten Thousand 
Immortals Chiang Tzh-ya as a reward conferred on 
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them the appanage of the twenty-eight constellations 
The five planets, Venm, Jupitei, Merctny, Mais, and 
Saturn, aic also the abodes of stellar divinities, called 
the White, Green, Black, Red, and Yellow Rtdeis re- 
spectively Stars good and bad are all likewise inhabited 
by gods 01 demons 

A Vtctm of Ta Cht 

Concermng Tzfi-wei Hsing, the constellation Tili-wei 
(north ciicumpolar stais), of which the stellar deity is 
Po I-k‘ao, the foUowmg legend is i elated in the Fing shin 
yen t 

Po I-lc’ao was the eldest son of WSn Wang, and 
governed the kingdom during the seven years that the 
old Kmg was detained as a piisoner of the tyrant Chou 
He did eveiy thing possible to procure his father’s release 
Knowing the tastes of the cruel King, he sent him for 
his harem ten of the piettiest women who could be found, 
accompanied by seven chariots made of perfumed wood, 
and a white-faced monkey of marvellous mtelligence 
Besides these he included in his presents a magic carpet, 
on which It was necessary only to sit in order to recover 
immediately from the eflfects of drunkenness 

Unfortunately f 01 Po I-k*ao, Chou’s favouiite concubine, 
Ta Chi, conceived a passion foi him and had recourse to 
all sorts of ruses to catch him in her net , but his 
conduct was throughout irreproachable Vexed by his 
indifference, she tried slander m order to bring about 
his rum But hei calummes did not at first have the 
result she expected Chou, after inquiry, was convmced 
of the innocence of Po But an accident spoiled every- 
thing In the middle of an amusing seance the monkey 
which had been given to the Kmg by Po perceived some 
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sweets m the hand of Ta Chi) and, jumping on to her 
body, snatched them from her The King and his 
concubine were furious, Giou had the monkey kiUed 
forthwith, and Ta Chi accused Po 1-k'ao of having brought 
the animal mto the palace with the object of making an 
attempt on the hves of the King and herself But the 
Prince explamed that the monkey, being only an animal, 
could not giasp even the first idea of entering into a 
conspiracy 

Shortly after this Po committed an unpardonable 
fault which changed the goodwill of the King mto mortal 
enmity He allowed himself to go so fai as to suggest to 
the Kmg that he should break ofi his relations with this 
infamous woman, the source of aU the woes which were 
desolating the kingdom, and when Ta C3u on this account 
grossly msulted him he struck her with his lute 

For this offence Ta Qii caused him to be crucified m 
the palace Large nails were diiven through his hands 
and feet, and his flesh was cut off in pieces Not content 
with lummg Po Lk’ao, this wretched woman wished also 
to rum WSn Wang She therefore advised the Kmg to 
have the flesh of the murdered man made up mto rissoles 
and sent as a present to his father If he refused to 
eat die flesh of his own son he was to be accused of 
contempt for the King, and there would thus be a pretext 
for having him executed W6nWang, being versed in 
divination and the science of the fa kua, Eight Trigrams, 
knew that these rissoles contamed the flesh of his son, 
and to avoid the snare spread for him he ate three 
of the rissoles in the presence of die royal envojrs. 
On their return the latter reported this to die Kmg, 
who found himsdf helpless on learnmg of W6n Wang’s 
conduct 
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Po I-k'ao was canonized by Chiang Tzu-j^, and 
appointed ruler of the constellation Tzh'-wei of the North 
Polar heavens 

Myths of Time 

T'ai Sui IS the celestial spirit who presides ovei the 
yeai He is the President of the Ministiy of Time This 
god 18 much to be feared Whoevei offends against him 
IS sure to be destioyed He strikes when least esipected 
to T*ai Sui 18 also the Ministry itself, whose members, 
numbermg a hundred and twenty, are set over time, 
years, months, and days The conc^tion is held by 
some writers to be of Chaldeo-Assyrian origin 

The god T*ai Sui is not mentioned in the T'ang and 
Sung rituals, but in the Yuan dynasty (a d 1280-1368) 
sacufices were offered to him m the College of the Grand 
Historiographer whenever any woik of impoitance was 
about to be undertaken Under this dynasty the sacri- 
fices were offered to T*ai Sui and to the luling gods of 
the months and of the days But these sacrifices were 
not offered at regular times it was only at the beginning 
of the Chhng (Manchu) dynasty (1644-1912) that it was 
decided to offer the sacirfices at fixed periods. 

The Planet fnpiter 

T'ai Sui corresponds to the planet Jupiter He travels 
across the sky, passmg through the twelve sidereal 
mansions. He is a stellar god. Therefore an altar is 
raised to him and sacrifices are offered on it under the 
open sky Tbs practice dates from the beginnmg of 
the Mmg dynasty, when the Emperor T*ai Tsu ordered 
sacrifices to this god to be made throughout the Empire. 
According to some authors, he corresponds to the god 
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of the twelve Bideieal mansions He is also variously 
repiesented as the moon, which turns to the left m the 
shy, and the sun, which turns to the right The diviners 
gave to T*ai Sui the title of Giand Marshal, following 
the example of the usurper Wang Mang (a d 9^23) of 
the Western Han dynasty, who gave that title to the 
year-star 

legend of T'ctt Sm 
The followmg IS the legend of T*ai Sm 
T'ai Sui was the son of the Emperor Chou, the last of 
the Yin dynasty His mother was Queen Chiang When 
he was born he looked like a lump of foimless flesh The 
mfamous Ta Chi, the favourite concubme of this wicked 
Emperor, at once mformed him that a monster had been 
born in the palace, and the over-credulous sovereign 
ordered that it should immediatdy be cast outside 
the city Sh&i ChSn-j&i, who was passing, saw the 
small abandoned one, and said ‘^This is an Immortal 
who has just been boin ” With his knife he cut open 
the caul which enveloped it, and the child was exposed 
His protectoi earned him to the cave Shm Lien, where 
he led the life of a hermit, and entiusted the mfant to 
Ho Hsjen-ku, who acted as his nurse and brought him up 
The child’s hermit-name was Ym Ting-nu, his ordinary 
name Ym No-cha, but durmg his boyhood he was known 
as Ym Chiao, %e ‘Ym the Deserted of the Suburb’ 
When he had reached an age when he was sufficiently 
intelligent, his nurse informed him that he was not her 
son, but really the son of the Emperoi Chou, who, deceived 
by the calumnies of his favouiite Ta Chi, had taken him 
for an evil monster and had him cast out of the palace. 
His mother had been thrown down from an upper storey 
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and killed Ym Chiao went to his lescuei and begged 
him to allow him to avenge his mother’s death The 
Goddess Then Fei, the Heavenly Concubine, picked out 
two magic weapons fiom the armouiy m the cave, a 
battle-axe and dub, both of gold, and gave them to Yin 
Chiao When the Shang aimy was defeated at Mu Yeh, 
Ym Chiao bioke mto a tower where Ta Chi was, seized 
hei, and brought her before the victor, King Wu, who 
gave him pei mission to split her head open wnth his 
battle-axe But Ta Chi was a spiritual hen-pheasant 
(some say a spiiitual vixen) She transformed herself 
mto smo^ and disappeared To rewaid Ym Chiao for 
his filial piety and biavery m fitting the demons, Yu 
Ti canonized him with the title T'ai Sui Maishal Ym 

According to another version of the legend, Ym Chiao 
fought on the side of the Ym against Wu Wang, and 
aftei many adventures was caught by Jan T&ig between 
two mountains, which he pressed together, leaving only 
Ym Chiao’s head exposed above the summits The 
general Wu Chi promptly cut it off with a spade Chiang 
Tzh-ya subsequently canonized Ym Chiao 

JVorsJnp of T'at Sm 

The worship of T*ai Sm seems to have first taken place 
m the reign of Shdn Tsung (ad io68-8^ of the Sung 
dynasty, and was contmued durmg the remainder of the 
Monar^ical Period The object of the worship is to 
avert calamities, T’ai Sm bemg a dangerous spirit who 
can do injury to palaces and cottages, to people in their 
houses as w^ as to travellers on the roads But he has 
this peculiarity, that he mjures persons and thmgs not 
m the district in which he himself is, but m those distiicts 
which adjoin it Thus, if some constructive work is 
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undertaken m a region where T*ai Sui happens to be, the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts take precautions 
against his evil influence This they generally do by 
hanging out the appropriate talisman In order to 
ascertam in what legion T‘ai Sui is at any particular 
time, an elaborate diagram is consulted l^his consists 
of a representation of the twelve terrestrial branches oi 
stems, tt chtbf and the ten celestial trunks, t*ten han^ 
indicatmg the cardmal points and the intermediate 
points, north-east, north-west, south-east, and south- 
west The four cardinal points are further verified with 
the aid of the Five Elements, the Five Colours, and the 
Eight Trigrams By usmg this device, it is possible to 
find the geographical position of T'ai Sui durmg the 
current year, the position of threatened districts, and the 
methods to be employed to provide against danger 
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CHAPTER VI • MYTHS OF THUNDER, 
LIGHTNING, WIND, AND RAIN 

The Mtmstry of Tktmder and Storms 

A S alieady noted, affaus in the Othei world aie 
managed by offiaal Bureaux or Ministries very 
^similar to ‘^ose on eaith The F^ng shin yen t 
mentions several of these, and gives full details of their 
constitution The fiist is the Ministry of Thundei and 
Storms This is composed of a large numbei of ofGcials 
The prmcipal ones are Lei Tsu, the Ancestor of Thunder, 
Lei Kung, the Duke of Thunder, Tien Mu, the Mother 
of Lightnmg, F&ig Po, the Count of Wind, and Yu Shih, 
the Master of Rain These correspond to the Buddhist 
Asuras, the “ fourth class of sentient beings, the 
imghtiest of all demons, titanic enemies of the Dfivas,” 
and the Vedic Maiuta, storm-demons. In the temples 
Lei Tsu IS placed in the centre with the other fom to 
right and left There are also sometimes represented 
othei gods of ram, or attendants These are Hsing T*ien 
Chun and T'ao T*ien Qiun, both officers of W&i Chung, 
or Lei Tsu, Ma Yuan-shuai, Generalissimo Ma, whose 
exploits aie referred to later, and others 

The Pressdent of the Mtmstry of Thunder 
This divinity has three eyes, one in the middle of his 
forehead, from which, when open, a ray of white light 
proceeds to a distance of more than two feet Mounted 
on a black unicorn, he traverses millions of miles m the 
twmkhng of an eye 

His origm is ascribed to a man named Chung, 
generally known as W6n Chung T*ai-shih, *the Great 
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Teacher W^n Chung * He was a minister of the tyrant 
kmg Chou (1154-1122 Bc)j and fought against the 
armies of the Chou dynasty Being defeated, he fled to 
the mountains of Yen, Yen Shan, where he met Ch'ih 
Ching'tzli, one of the alleged discoverers of fire, and 
]omed battle with him , the latter, however, flashed his 
ytttr^ang muror at the unicorn, and put it out of action 
Lei Chen-tzQ, one of Wu Wang’s marshals, then stiuck 
the animal with his stafl, and severed it m twain 

WSn Chung escaped in the duection of the mountams 
of Chueh-lung Ling, where another marshal, Yun Chung- 
tzil, barred his way Yun’s hands had the power of 
produang hghtnmg, and eight columns of mysterious 
fire suddenly came out of the eaith, completely enveloping 
W&i Chung They were thirty feet high and ten feet in 
circumference Nmety fiery dragons came out of each 
and flew away up mto the air The sky was like a 
furnace, and the eaith shook with the awful claps of 
thunder In this fieiy prison Wen Chung died 

When the new dynasty finally proved victorious^ 
Chiang Tfctt-ya, by order of Yuan-shih T'len-tsun, 
conferred on Win Chung the supreme direction of the 
Ministry of Thunder, appointing !bm celestial prince and 
plenipotentiary defender of the laws governmg the 
distribution of clouds and ram His full title was 
Celestial and Highly-honoured Head of the Nine Orbits 
of the Heavens, Voice of the Thunder, and Regulator of 
the Universe His birthday is celebiated on the twenty- 
fourth day of the sixth moon 

The Duke of Tfmnder 

The Spuit of Thunder, foi whom Lei Tsu is often 
mistaken, is represented as an ugly, black, bat-winged 
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demon, with clawed feet, monkey’s head, and eagle’s 
beak, who holds in one hand a steel chisel, and in the 
othei a spiiitual hammei, with which he beats numeious 
diums strung about him, thus producing the terrific 
noise of thundei Accoiding to Chinese leasonmg it is 
the sound of these diums, and not the lightnmg, which 
causes death 

A Giuenwcdel, in his Guide to the Lamaist Collection 
of Prince Ucbtomiky, p i6i, states that the Chmo- 
Japancse God of Thunder, Lei Kung, has the shape of 
the Indian divine bud Gaiuda Are we to suppose, then, 
that the Chmese Lei Kung is of Indian origm 7 In 
modern pictuies the God of Thunder is depicted with a 
cock’s head and claws, carrying in one hand the hammer, 
in the othei the chisel We leain, howevei, from Wang 
Ch*ung’s Lun HSng that in the first century b c , when 
Buddhism was not yet mtioduced into China, the 
* Thundei ei ’ was represented as a stiong man, not as a 
bird, with one hand dragging a cluster of drums, and 
with the other brandishmg a hammer Thus Lei Kung 
existed already in China when the latter received 
her fiist knowledge of India Vet his modern image 
may well owe its wmge to the Indian ram-god Vaji&pani, 
who m one foim appears with Garuda wings 

Lei Kung F^u-sa, the avatar of Lei Kung (whose 
existence as the Spirit of Thunder is denied by at least 
one Chinese writer), has made various appearances on the 
earth. One of these is described below 

Let Kung m the Tree 

A certam Yeh Ch^ien-chao of Hsm Chou, when a youth, 
used to climb the mountam Chien-ch^ang Shan for the 
purpose of cutting firewood and collectmg medicinal 
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herbs One day when he had taken lefuge undei a tree 
during a ram-storm there was a loud clap of thunder, 
and he saw a winged being, with a blue face, laige mouth, 
and bird’s claws, caught m a cleft of the tree This bemg 
addressed Yeh, saying I am Lei Kung In splitting 
this tree 1 got caught m it, if you will fiee me I will 
reward you handsomely ” The woodcutter opened the 
cleft wider by driving m some stones as wedges, and 
hberated the prisoner ** Return to this spot to-morrow,” 
said the latter, and I will leward you ” The next day 
the woodcutter kept the appointment, and received from 
La Kung a book *‘If you consult this work,” he 
explamed, **you will be able at will to brmg thunder 
oi ram, cure sickness, oi assuage soirow We are five 
brothers, of whom I am the youngest When you want 
to bring ram call one or otha of my biothers , but 
call me only in case of pressmg necessity, because 1 have 
a bad character , but 1 wiU come if it is really necessary ” 
Having said these words, he disappeared 

Yeh Ch*ien-chao, by means of the prescriptions 
contamed in the mysterious book, could cure ilhiesses 
as easily as the sun dissipates the mormng mist One 
day, when he was intoxicated and had gone to bed m 
the temple of Chi-chou Ssh, the magistrate wished to 
arrest and punish him But when he reached the steps 
of the yamfttf Ch*ien-chao called La Kung to his aid A 
taiible clap of thunder immediately resounded through- 
out the district The magistrate, nearly dead with 
fright, at once dismissed the case without pumshmg the 
culprit The foui brothers never failed to come to his 
aid 

By the use of his powa Ch'ien-chao saved many 
regions from famine by bimging timely ram. 
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Tlu Mysterious Bottle 

Another legend relates that an old woman living in 
Kiangsi had hm arm bioken thiongh being stiuck by 
li gh tnin g , when a voice horn above was heard saying 

1 have made a mibtake ” A bottle fell ont of space, 
and the voice again said “ Apply the contents and you 
will be healed at once” This being done, the old 
woman’s aim was promptly mended The viUageis, 
regardmg the contents of the bottle as divine medicme, 
wished to take it away and hide it for futiue use, but 
several of them togethei could not lift it from the ground 
Suddenly, however, it rose up and disappeared into space 
Odiei persons in Kiangsi were also struck, and the same 
voice was heard to say ” Apply some giubs to the 
throat and they will recovei ” After this had been done 
the victims returned to consciousness none the worse for 
their experience 

The woiship of Lei Kung seems to have been carried 
on regulaily from about the time of the Chiistian eia 

Let Chiti-tzu 

Another Son of Thunder is Lei Ch&i-tzli, mentioned 
above, whose name when a child was Yu, who was 
hatched from an egg after a clap of thunder and found 
by the soldiers of W6n Wang m some biushwood near 
an old tomb. The mfant’s chief characteristic was its 
bnlhant eyes W&i Wang, who already had nmety-nme 
cluldien, adopted it as his hundredth, but gave it to a 
hermit named Yun Chung-tzfi to rear as his disciple. 
The hermit showed him the way to rescue his adopted 
father from the tyrant who held him prisoner. In 
seeking for some powerful weapon the child found on 
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the hillside two apricots, and ate them both He then 
noticed that wmgs had grown on his shoulders, and was 
too much ashamed to return home 
But the hermit, who knew mtuitively what had taken 
place, sent a servant to seek him When they met the 
servant said ** Do you know that your face is completely 
altered ? " Ihe mysterious hurt had not only caused 
Lei Chln-tztt to giow wings, known as Wmgs of the Wmd 
and Thunder, but his face had become green, his nose 
long and pointed, and two tusks protruded horizontally 
from each side of his mouth, while his eyes shone like 
mirrors 

Lei ChSn-tztt now went and rescued W£n Wang, 
dispersmg his enemies by means of his mystical power 
and brmgmg the old man back on his shoulders Having 
placed him m safety he returned to the hermit. 

TAe Mother of Ltghtimtg 
This divmity is lepiesented as a female figure, 
gorgeously appaielled m blue, green, red, and white, 
holdmg in ei^er hand a mirror from which proceed two 
broad streams or flashes of hght Lightmng, say the 
Qiinese, is caused by the rubbing together of the yvn and 
the ya»g, ]ust as sparks of fire may be produced by the 
friction of two substances 

The Ongtn of the Sfvnt of lAghtmng 
Tung Wang Kung, the King of the Immortals, was 
playmg at pitch-pot^ with Yu Nu He lost , wheieupon 
Heaven smiled, and from its half-open mouth a ray of 
light came out This was lightning, it is regarded as 

1 See p 45 
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femmme because it is supposed to come from the earth, 
which IS of the ym, oi female, principle 

God of the IVtncl 

Flag Po, the God of the Wind, is represented as an 
old man with a white beard, yellow doak, and blue 
and led cap He holds a laige sack, and directs the 
wind which comes fiom its mouth in any dnection he 
pleases 

There aic various ideas legaiding the natuie of this 
deity He is regarded as a stellar divinity under the 
contiol of the star Ch^i,* because the wind blows at the 
tune when the moon leaves that celestial mansion He is 
also said to be a diagon called Fei Lien, at fiist one of 
the Buppoiters of the lebel Ch^ih Yu, who was defeated 
by Huang Ti Having been tiansfoimed into a spiritual 
monster, he stared up tremendous winds in the southern 
regions The Empeioi Yao sent Sh£n I with thiee hundred 
soldiers to quiet the stoims and appease Ch*ih Yu’s rela- 
tives, who were wreakmg then vengeance on the people 
Sh^ I ordered the people to spread a long cloth in front of 
their houses, fixmg it with stones The wind, blowing 
against this, had to change its direction Shen 1 then flew 
on the wind to the top of a high mountarn, whence he 
saw a monster at the base It had the shape of a huge 
yellow and white sack, and kept inhaling and eithalmg 
in great gusts Shw I, concludmg that this was the cause 
of all these storms, shot an arrow and hit the monster, 
whereupon it took refuge in a deep cave Here it turned 
on Shmi 1 and, drawing a sword, dared him to attack the 
Mother of the Wmds Sh£n I, however, bravely faced 
the monster and discharged another airow, this time 

^ lb Sagittariua, or the Sieve , Chinese conatellRtioa of the Leopard, 
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hitting It in the knee The monster immediately thiew 
down its sword and begged that its life might be spaied 

Fei Lien is elsewhere described as a dragon who 
was oiiginally one of the wicked mmisteis of the tyrant 
Chon, and could walk with unheard-of swiftness Both 
he and his son 0 Lai, who was so stiong that he could 
tear a tiger or rhinoceros to pieces with his hands, were 
killed when in the service of Chou Wang Fei Lien is 
also said to have the body of a stag, about the size of a 
leopaid, with a bird^s head, horns, and a serpent’s tail, 
and to be able to make the wind blow whenever he 
wishes 

The Master of Rain 

Yu Shih, the Mastci of Bam, clad m yellow scale-ai mour, 
with a blue hat and yellow busby, stands on a cloud and 
from a watenng-can pours lain upon the earth Like 
many other gods, however, he is represented in various 
forms Sometimes he holds a plate^ on which is a small 
dragon, m his left hand, while with his right he poura 
down the rain He is obviously the Parjanya of Vedism. 

Accordmg to a native account, the God of Ram is one 
Ch'ih Sung-tzti, who appeared dmmg a terrible drought 
m the reign of Sh€n Nung (2838-2698 B c ), and owmg to 
his reputed magical power was requested by the lattei to 
bung ram from the sky ** Nothing is easier,” he replied , 
“pour a bottleful of water into an earthen bowl and 
give It to me” Hus bomg done, he plucked from a 
ne^bouring mountam a branch of a tree, soaked it m 
the watei, and with it spimkled the earth Immediatdy 
clouds gathered and ram fell m torrents, fillmg the riveis 
to overflowmg Ch*ih Sung^-tzh was then honoured as 
the God of Bam, and his images show him holding the 
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mystic bowl He icsidcs m the K'un-lun Mountains, and 
has many extiaordmary peculiarities, such as the power 
to go through watei without gettmg wet, to pass through 
fire without being burned, and to float m space 

This Ram-god also assumes the foim of a silkwoim 
chrysalis m another account He is there believed to 
possess a concubine who has a black face, holds a serpent 
m each hand, and has other serpents, red and gieen, 
reposmg on her right and left ears respectively, also a 
mysterious bud, with only one leg, the sbang yang, which 
can change its height at will and diink the seas dry. 
The followmg legend is related of this bud 

The Chte-legged Bird 

At the time when Hsuan-mmg Ta-]8n mstiucted Fei 
Lien in the secrets of magic, the latter saw a wonderful 
bird which drew in watei with its beak and blew it out 
again m the shape of lain Fei Lien tamed it, and would 
' take it about m his sleeve 

Later on a one-legged bud was seen in the palace of 
the Fimce of Ch*i walking up and down and hopping m 
front of the ihione Being much puzded, the Prince 
sent a messenger to Lu to mquire of Confucius conceinmg 
this strange behaviour "This bud is a shang yang*^ 
said Confuaus, "its appearance is a sign of ram In 
foimer tunes the children used to amuse themselves by 
hoppmg on one foot, knittmg their eyebrows, and saying 
* It will ram, because the sbang yang is disportmg himself ’ 
Smee this bud has gone to Ch% heavy ram will fall, and 
the people should be told to dig channels and repau the 
dykes, for the whole country will be inundated ” Not 
only Ch'i, but all the adjacent kmgdoms were flooded , 
all sustamed giievous damage except Ch*i, where the 
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necessary precautions had been taken This caused Duke 
Qiing to exclaim “ Alas ' how few listen to the words 
of the sages ^ ” 

Ma Yitanskuai 

Ma Yuan-shuai is a three-eyed monster condemned 
by Ju Lai to reincarnation for excessive ciuelty m the 
exteimmation of evil spirits In order to obey this 
command he entered the womb of Ma Chm-mu in the 
form of five globes of fire Bemg a precocious youth, he 
could fight when only three days old, and killed the 
Dragou'-kmg of the Eastern Sea From his instructor 
he received a spiritual work dealmg with wmd, thunder, 
snakes, etc, and a triangular piece of stone which he 
could will change mto anythmg he liked By order 
of Yu TThe subdued the Spitits of the Wind and Fire, 
the Blue Diagon, the Kmg of the Five Dragons, and the 
Spirit of the Five Hundied Fire Ducks, all without mjury 
to himself For these and many other enterpiises he 
was rewarded by Yu Ti with various magic ai tides and 
with the title of GeneralisBimo of the West, and is 
regal ded as so successful an interceder with Yu Ti that 
he IS prayed to for aU soits of benefits. 
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CHAPTER VII: MYTHS OF THE 
WATERS 


The Dragons 

T he dragons are spirits of the waters ‘‘The 
dragon is a kind of being whose muaculons changes 
arc inscrutable** In a sense the diagon is the 
type of a man, self-contioUed, and with powers that 
veige upon the supernatural In China the dragon, 
except as noted below, is not a power for evil, but a 
ben^cent bemg pioducmg ram and lepresentmg the 
fecundating prmciple in nature He is the essence of 
the y<wg, 01 male, principle contiols the ram, 

and so holds m his power prosperity and peace ** The 
evil dragons are those mtroduced by the Buddhists, who 
applied the cuirent dragon legends to the nagas inhabit- 
mg the mountams These mountain nagasy or dragons 
(perhaps originally dreaded mountam tribes), are harmful, 
those inhabiting lakes and rivers friendly and helpful 
The dragon, the chief of the thiee hundred and sixty 
scaly reptiles,*’ is most generally represented as having 
the head of a horse and the tail of a snake, with wings 
on Its sides It has four legs The imperial dragon has 
five claws on each foot, other dragons only fom The 
diagon IS also said to have nme ' resemblances ’ “ its 

horns resemble those of a deer, its head that of a camel, its 
eyes those of a devil, its neck that of a snake, its abdomen 
that of a large cockle, its scales those of a carp, its claws 
those of an eagle, the soles of its feet those of a tiger, its 
ears those of an ox , ** but some have no ears, the organ 
of hearing bemg said to be m the horns, or the creature 
“hears ^ough its horns** These various properties 
are supposed to mdicate the “ fossil remnants of piimitive 
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worship of many animals ” The small diagon is like the 
silk cateipiUar The large dragon fills the Heaven and 
the eaith Before the dragon^ sometimes suspended 
fiom his neck, 18 a pearl This represents the sun There 
are azure, scaly, horned, hornless, wmged, etc , dragons, 
which apparently evolve one out of the other **a 
horned ^agon,” for example, “m a thousand years 
changes to a fiymg dragon ** 

The dragon is also represented as the father of the 
great emperors of ancient times His bones, teeth, and 
sahva are employed as a medicme He has the power 
of transformation and of rendering himself visible or 
mvisible at pleasure In the spring he ascends to the 
skies, and in the autumn buries himself m the watery 
depths Some are wmglcss, and rise into the ait by their 
own inherent power There is the celestial dragon, who 
guards the mansions of the gods and supports them so 
that they do not fall , th^ divme dragon, who causes the 
wmds to blow and produces ram foi the benefit of man- 
kmd, the ear th-di agon, who marks out the courses of 
rivers and streams; and the dragon of the hidden 
treasures, who watches over the wealth concealed from 
moitals 

The Buddhists count their dragons in number equal 
to the fish of the great deep, which defies arithmetical 
computation, and can be expressed only by their sacied 
numerals The people have a more certain faith m them 
than m most of their divinities, because they see them 
so often, every cloud with a curious configuration or 
serpentine tail is a diagon “We see him,” they say 
The scattering of the cloud is his disappearance He 
rules the hills, is connected with fing-sbut (geomancy), 
dweUs round the graves, is associated with the Cotufucian 
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woishipj 18 the Neptune of the sea, and appears on dry 
land 

The Dragm-ktngs 

The Sca-diagon Kings live in gorgeous palaces m the 
depths of the sea, where they feed on pcails and opals 
Theie aie five of these divinities, the chief being in the 
centre, and the other four occupying the north, the west, 
the south, and the east Each is a league in length, and 
so bulky that in shifting its posture it tosses one mountain 
agamst anothei It has five feet, one of them being m 
the middle of its belly, and each foot is aimed with five 
sharp claws It can reach into the heavens, and stretch 
Itself mto all quaiters of the sea It has a glowmg aimour 
of yellow scales, a beard undei its long snout, a haiiy 
tail, and shaggy legs Its forehead piojects ovei its 
blazing eyes, its ears are small and thick, its mouth 
gapmg, Its tongue long, and its teeth shaip Fish aie 
boiled by the blast of its bieath, and loasted by the fiery 
cadhalations of its body When it uses to the surface 
the whole ocean suiges, waterspouts foam, and typhoons 
lage When it flies, wingless, through the an, the winds 
howl, toiients of lain descend, houses are unroofed, the 
fiimament is filled with a dm, and whatever lies along 
Its route IS swept away with a roar in the huiricane 
aeated by the speed of its passage 

The five Sea-dragon Kmgs are all immortal They 
know each other’s thoughts, plans, and wishes without 
intercommunication Like all the other gods they go 
once a yeai to the superior Heavens, to make an flnrmgl 
rqiort to the Supreme Rulei , but they go in the third 
month, at which time none of the othei gods daie appear, 
and their stay above is but biief They generally lemain in 
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the depths of the ocean, wheie their courts are filled with 
then progeny, then dependents, and then attendants, 
and wheie the gods and genu sometimes visit them 
Their palaces, of divers coloured transparent stones, with 
crystal doors, aie said to have been seen in the early 
morning by persons gazing into the deep wateis 

The Foolish Dragon 

The part of the great Buddha legend refeiimg to the 
diagon IS as follows 

In years gone by, a dragon hvmg m the great sea saw 
that his wife’s health was not good He, seeing hei 
colour fade away, said ** My deal, what shall I get 
you to eat ? ” Mrs Diagon was silent “ Just tell me 
and I will get it,” pleaded the affectionate husband 
** You cannot do it , why tioublc ? ” quoth she ** Trust 
me, and you shall have your heart’s desne,” said the 
dragon “Well, I want a monkey’s hcait to eat” 
“ Why, Mis Diagon, the monkeys live m the mountain 
forests * How can I get one of their hearts ? ” ** Well, 
I am going to die , I know I am ” 

Forthwith the dragon went on shore, and, spying a 
monkey on the top of a tree, said “ Hail, shmmg one, 
are you not afraid you will fall ? ” “ No, I have no 
such fear ” “ Why eat of one tree 1 Cross the sea, 
and you will find forests of fruit and flowers ” ** How 
can I cross ? ” “ Get on my back ” The dragon with 
his tmy load went seaward, and then suddenly dived 
down “ Where are you going i ” said the monkey, 
with the salt water m his eyes and mouth “ Oh ' my 
dear sir ' my wife is very sad and ill, and has taken a 
fancy to your heart ” “ What shall I do f ” thought 
ihe monkey He then spoke, " Illustrious friend, why 
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did not you tell me ? I left my heart on the top of the 
tree , take me back, and 1 will get it for IMbs Dragon ” 
The diagon leturned to the ahoie As the monkey was 
tardy m coming down from the tree, the dtagon said 
“Huriy up, httle friend, I am waiting” Then the 
monkey thought within himself, ‘^What a fool this 
diagon 18 * ” 

Ihen Buddha said to his followeis ^^At this time I 
was the monkey ” 

The Mtmstry of Waters 

In the spirit-woild there is a Ministry which contiols 
all things connected with the wateis on earth, salt oi 
fiesh Its mam divisions are the Department of Salt 
Watexs, presided over by four Diagon-kmgs — ^those of 
the East, South, West, and North — and the Department 
of Sweet Waters, presided over by the Pour Kings (5*^ 
T«) of the four great rivers — ^thc Blue (Chiang), Yellow 
(Ho), Huai, and Ch*i — and the Diagon-^pirits who control 
the Secondary Waters, the rivers, springs, lakes, pools, 
lapids Into the names and functions of the very laige 
number of offiaals connected with these departments it is 
unnecessary to enter It will be sufficient here to lefer 
only to those whose names are connected with myth 
or legend 

An Unemthonzed Portrait 

One of these legends relates to the visit of Ch*m Shih 
Huang-ti, the First Emperor, > to the Spirit of the Sea, 
Yang Hou, origmally a marqms (Ao») of the State Yang, 
who became a god ttuoug^ being di owned m the sea 

Po Shih, a Taoist piiest, told the Emperor that an 
enormous oyster vomited horn the sea a mysterious 
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substance ivhich accumulated m the form of a tower, 
and was known as ' the market of the sea ’ (Chinese for 
* mu age *) Every year, at a certain period, the breadi 
from his mouth was like the rays of the sun The 
Emperoi escpressed a wish to see it, and Po Shih said he 
would write a letter to the God of iJie Sea, and the next 
day the Emperor could behold the wonderful sight 

The Emperor then remembered a dream he had had 
the year bdore m which he saw two men fightmg for the 
sun The one killed the othei, and earned it off He 
therefore wished to visit the country where the sun lose 
Fo Shih said that aU that was necessary was to throw 
rocks into the sea and build a bridge across them 
Thereupon he rang his magic bell, the earth shook, and 
rocks began to rise up , but as they moved too slowly 
he struck them with bos whip, and blood came from them 
which left red maiks in many places The row of rocks 
extended as far as the shore of the sun-country, but to 
build the bridge across them was found to be beyond the 
reach of human skill 

So Fo Shih sent another messenger to the God of the 
Sea, requestmg him to raise a pillar and place a beam 
across it which could be used as a bridge The submaime 
spirits came and placed themselves at the service of the 
Emperor, who asW for an mtemew with the god To 
this the latter agreed on condition that no one should 
make a portrait of him, he being very ugly Instantly 
a stone gangway 100,000 feet long rose out of the sea, 
and the Emperor, mounting his horse, went with his 
courtiers to the palace of the god Among his followers 
was one Lu Tung-shih, who tried to draw a portrait of 
the god by usmg his foot under the surface of the water 
Detectmg this manoeuvre, the god wai mcensed, and 
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said to the Empeior “You have bioken your word, 
did you bung Lu heie to insult me ? Reine at once, 
or evil will befall you ” The Empcroi, seeing that the 
«iituation was piecaiious, mounted his hoise and galloped 
o£F As soon as he reached the beach, the stone cause- 
way sank, and all his suite perished m tlie waves One 
of the Court magicians said to the Emperor “This 
god ought to be fcaicd as mudi as the God of Thundei , 
then he could be made to help us To-day a grave 
mistake has been made" Foi several days after this 
incident the waves beat upon the beach with increasing 
fury The Emperor then built a temple and a pagoda to 
the god on Chih-fu Shan and W&i-teng Shan respectively , 
by which act of propitiation he was apparently appeased 

The SInJmrecked Servant 

Once the Eight Immortals (see Chapter XI) were on 
tlieir way to Ch'ang-li Shan to cdebiatc the birthday 
anniversary of Hsien Weng, the God of Longevity They 
had with them a servant who boie Ae picsents they 
intended to offer to the god When they reached the 
seashore the Immortals walked on the waves without 
any difEculty, but Lan Ts^ai-ho remarked that the 
servant was unaUe to follow them, and said that a 
means of transport must be found for him So Ts*ao 
Kuo-chiu took a plank of cypress-wood and made a 
raft But when they were in mid-ocean a typhoon 
arose and upset the raft, and servant and presents sank 
to the bottom of the sea 

Regardmg this as the hostile act of a water-devil, the 
Immortals said they must demand an explanation from 
the Dragon-kmg, Ao Ch^m Li T^eh-kuai took his 
gourd, and, duectmg the mouth toward the bottom of 
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the sea, created so biilhant a light that it illuminated 
the whole palace of the Sea-king Ao Ch'in, surprised, 
asked where this powerful l;ght oiiginated and deputed 
a courier to ascertain its cause 
To this messenger the Immortals made their complaint 
" All we want,” they added, ” is that the Dragon-king 
shall restoie to us our servant and the presents ” On this 
being reported to Ao Ch'in he suspected his son of being 
the cause, and, having established his guilt, seveiely 
reprimanded him The yourg Prince took his sword, 
and, followed by an escort, went to find those who had 
made the complaint to his father As soon as he caught 
sight of the Immortals he began to inveigh against them 

A Battle and its Results 
Han Hsiang Tzh, not liking this undeserved abuse, 
changed his flute into a fishmg-hne, and as soon as the 
Dragon-prmce was within reach caught him on the 
hook, with intent to retain him as a hostage The 
Prmce’s escort returned in great haste and informed Ao 
Qi'm of what had occuired The latter declared that 
his son was in the wrong, and proposed to restore the 
shipwrecked servant and the presents The Court 
officers, however, held a difieient opinion. '"These 
Immortals,” they said, "dare to hold captive your 
Majesty’s son merely on account of a few lost presents 
and a shipwrecked servant This is a great insult, which 
we ask permission to avenge ” Eventually they won 
over Ao Ch'in, and the armies of the deep gathered for 
the fiay The Immortals called to their aid the other 
Taoist Immortals and Heroes, and thus two formidable 
ainues found themselves face to face 
Several attempts were made hy othei divinities to 
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aveit the conflict, but without success The battle was 
a strenuous one Ao Ch*in leceived a ball of fire full on 
his head, and bs army was tbealened with disaster 
when Tz'ii-hang Ta-shih appeared with bs bottle of 
lustral ivater He sprmkled the combatants with this 
magic fluid, using a willow-branch for the purpose, thus 
causing all their magic powers to disappear 
Shui Kuan, the Rulei of the Watery Elements, then 
airived, and lepioachcd Ao Ch*m, he assured bm that 
if the matter were to come to the knowledge of Shang 
Ti, the Supreme Rulei, he would not only be severely 
punished, but would risk losmg bs post Ao Ch‘in 
expressed penitence, restored the servant and the pre- 
sents, and made full apology to the Eight Immortals 

Tfw Dragofi tn the Pond 
One day Giang Tao-lmg, the * father of modern 
Taoism,* was on Ho-ming Shan with his disciple Wang 
Chbng ** See,” he said, “ that shaft of white light on 
Yang Shan yonder ' There are undoubtedly some bad 
spirits there Let us go and bring them to reason” 
When they reached the foot of the mountain they met 
twelve women who had the appearance of evil spirits 
Chang Tao-lmg asked them whence came the shaft of 
white light They answered that it was the ym, or 
female, piinaple of the earth "Where is the source 
of the salt water ? ” he asked agam " That pond m 
front of you,” they lephed, " m which hves a very wicked 
dragon.” Chang Tao-hng tried to force the dragon to 
come out, but without success Then he drew a phoenix 
with golden wmgs on a charm and hurled it mto the air 
over the pond Thereupon the dragon took fright and 
fled, the pond immediately drying up After that Chang 
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Tao-ling took his sword and stuck it m the ground, where- 
upon a well full of salt water appeared on the spot 

The Spvnts of the Well 

The twdve women each offered Giang Tao-hng a jade 
ring, and asked that they might become his wives He 
took the imgs, and pressmg them together zn his hands 
made of them one large single rmg “ 1 will throw this 
rmg mto the well,** he said, **and the one of you who 
lecovers it shall be my wife ** All the twelve women 
jumped into the well to get the ring , whereupon Chang 
Tao-hng put a cover over it and fastened it down, 
telhng them that hencefoith they should be the spirits of 
the well and would never be allowed to come out 

Shortly after this Qiang Tao-lmg met a hunter He 
exhorted him not to kill living beings, but to change his 
occupation to that of a salt-burner, mstructing him how 
to dtaw out the salt fiom salt-water wells Thus the 
people of that distiict were advantaged both by bemg 
able to obtam the salt and by bemg no longer molested 
by the twdve female spuits A temple, called Temple 
of the Prince of Ch*mg Ho, was built by them, and the 
territory of Ling Chou was given to Chang Tao-lmg lu 
recognition of the benefits he had conferred upon the 
people 

The Dra^n-knig's Daughtey 

A graduate named Liu I, in the reign-period I FSng 
(a n 676-679) of the Emperor K!ao Tsung of the T'ang 
dynasty, having failed m hm ^mmmation for his 
licoitiate’s degree, when passing through Chmg-yang 
Hsien, m Ch*ang-an, Shensi, on his way home, saw a 
young woman tending goats by the roa^ide. She said 
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to him “ I am the youngest daughter of the Di agon- 
king of Tung^thng Lake My parents married me to 
the son of the God of the Rivei Dung, but my husband, 
misled by the slanders of the servants, repudiated me 
I have heard that you aie returning to the Kingdom of 
Wu, which is quite close to my native district, so I want 
to ask you to take this letter to my fathei To the north 
of the Tung-t'mg Lake you will find a laige orange-tiee, 
called by the natives Protector of the Soil Stiike it three 
times with your gudle and some one will appear ” 

Some months latei the graduate went to the spot, 
found the oiange-tiee, and struck it three tunes, where- 
upon a wariior arose from the lake and, saluting him, 
asked what he wanted “ I wish to see your great Kmg,” 
the graduate replied The warrior struck the waters, 
opening a passage for Liu I, and led him to a palace 
“This,” he said, “is the palace of Ling Hsu ” In a few 
minutes there appeared a person i-cssed in violtt- 
colomed clothes and holding in his hand a piece of jade 
“This IS our King,” said the warrior “I am youi 
Majesty’s neighbour,” rephed Liu I “I spent my youth 
in Ch*u and studied in Ch’m I have just failed in my 
licentiate examination On my way home I saw yout 
daughter tending some goats, she was all disheveled, 
and in so pitiable a condition that it huit me to see her 
She has sent you this letter ” 

Golden Brecon Great Pnnee 
On readmg the letter the King wept, and all the 
courtiers followed his example. “Stop wailing,” said 
the King, “lest Ch’ien-t'ang hear.” “Who is Ch’ien- 
t’ang i ” asked Liu I “ He is my dear brother,” replied 
the Kmg, “formerly he was one of the chief adininis- 
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tiators of the Ch*ien-t*ang Rivei , now he is the chief 
God of Riveis ” “ Why aie you so afraid that he might 
hear what I have just told you ? ” “ Because he has a 
tenible temper It was he who, in the reign of Yao, 
caused a nme-yeais flood ” 

Befoie he had finished speaking, a red dragon, a 
thousand feet long, with red scales, mane o£ fliie, bloody 
tongue, and eyes blazing kke lightmng, passed through 
the air with rapid flight and disappeared Barely a 
few moments had elapsed when it retmned with a young 
woman whom Liu I recognized as the one who had 
entrusted him with the letter The Dragon-kmg, over- 
joyed, said to him This is my daughter , her husband 
IS no more, and she offers you her hand ” Liu did not 
dare to accept, since it appeared that they had just killed 
her husband He took hia depaiture, and mariicd a 
woman named Chang, who soon died He then married 
another named Han, who also died He then went to 
live at Nankmg, and, his sohtude preying upon his spuits, 
he decided to marry yet agam A middleman spoke 
to him of a girl of Fang Yang, in Chihh, whose father, 
Hao, had been Magistrate of Ch* mg Liu, m Anhui This 
man was always absent on his travels, no one knew 
whither The gul’s mother, Ch^g, had married her 
two years before to a man named Chang of Chhng Ho, 
in Chihli, who had just died Distressed at her daughter 
being left a widow so yonng, the mother wished to find 
another husband for her 

Liu 1 agreed to marry this young woman, and at the 
end of a year they had a son She then said to her 
husband “ 1 am the daughter of the King of the Tung- 
t'mg Lake It was you who saved me fiom my miserable 
plight on the bank of the Ching, and I swore I would 
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reward you Fomeily you refused to accept my hand, 
and my parents decided to mairy me to the son of a silk- 
merchant I cut my hair, and never ceased to hope that 
1 might some time or other be united to you m order 
that 1 might show you my gratitude ” 

In AD 712, in the leign-period K'ai-yuan of the 
Emperor Hsuan Tsung of the T’ang dynasty, they both 
letuined to the Tung-t*ing Lake, but the legend says 
nothing fmthei with regard to them 
Shang Ti, the Supreme Rulei, conferred on Liu I the 
title of Chin Lung Ta Wang, ‘Golden Diagon Gieal 
Piince ’ 

The Old Mother of the IVaiers 
The Old Mother of the Waters, Shui-mu Niang>iuang, 
IS the legendaiy spirit of Sstl-chou, m Anhuu To her is 
popularly asaibed the destruction of the ancient city 
of Ssil-chou, which was completely submerged by the 
waters of the Himg-tsS Lake in a d 1574 
One authoi states that this Goddess of the Waters is 
the younger sistei of the White Spiiitual Elephant, a 
guardian of the Door of Buddha This elephant is the 
“ subtle piinciple of metamorphosed water.” 

In his Reebmhes sw Us SupersitUons en Cbtne, F^e 
Henri Dor6, S J,, lelates the legends he had heard with 
regaid to this deity. One of these is as follows 
Shui-mu Niang-niang inundated the town of Ssh-chou 
almost every year A report was presented to Yu Huang, 
Loid of the Skies, begging him to put an end to the 
scourge which devastated the country and cost so many 
lives The Loid of the Skies commanded the Great 
Bongs of the Skies and then generals to raise troops and 
take the field m order to capture this goddess and deprive 
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her of the power of doing further mischief But her 
tricks triumphed over force, and the city contmued to be 
peiiodically devastated by inundations 
One day Shui-mu Niang-niang was seen near the city 
gate carrying two buckets of water Li Lao-chnn sus- 
pected some plot, but, an open attack being too risky, 
he piefeired to adopt a ruse He went and bought a 
donkey, led it to die buckets of water, and let it drink 
their contents Unfortunately the animal could not 
dimk all the water, so that a litde remained at die bottom 
of the buckets Now these magical buckets contained 
the sources of the five great lakes, which held enough 
watei to inundate the whole of Chma Shui-mu Niang- 
niang with her foot overturned one of the buckets, and 
the water that had remained m it was enough to cause 
a formidable flood, which submerged the unfortunate 
town, and buiied it foi ever under the immense sheet of 
water called the Lake of Hung-tsS 
So great a crime deserved an exemplary punishment, 
and accoidingly Yu Huang sent leinforcements to his 
armies, and a pun>uit of the goddess was methodically 
organized 

The Magic Venmccllt 

Sun Hou-tzfi, the Monkey Sun,^ the rapid courier, 
who m a smgle skip could traverse zo 8 ,ooo It (36,000 
miles), started in pursuit and caught her up, but the 
astute goddess was clever enough to slip through his 
fingers. Sun Hou-tzli, furious at this setback, went 
to ask Kuan-ym F*u>ea to come to his aid. She 
promised to do so As one may imagme, the furious 

1 See Chftptei XIV 
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race she had had to escape from her enemy had given 
Shui-mu Niang-niang a good appetite Exhausted with 
fatigue, and with an empty stomach, she caught sight 
of a woman selling veimicelli, who had just prepared 
two bowls of It and was awaitmg customeis Shui-mu 
Niang^niang went up to her and began to eat the 
strength-giving food with avidity No sooner had she 
eaten half of the veimicelh than it changed m her 
stomach into iron chams, which wound louod hei m- 
testmes The end of the chain protiudcd fiom her 
mouth, and the contents of the bowl became another 
long cham which welded itself to the end which stuck 
out beyond her bps The Vermicelli-sellcr was no other 
than Kuan-yin F'u-sa heiself, who had conceived this 
stratagem as a means of ridding heiself of this evil- 
working goddess She ordered Sun Hou-tzh to take hei 
down a deep well at the foot of a mountain m Hsu-i 
Hsien and to fasten hei seemely theie It is there that 
Shui-mu Niang^mang remams in her liquid prison The 
end of the chain is to be seen when the water is low 

Hsiit tJie Drc^oti-slayer 

Hsu ChSn-chun was a native either of Ju-mng Fu in 
Honan, or of Nan-ch^ang Fu m Kiangsi His father was 
Hsu Su His personal name was Chmg-chih, and his 
ordinary name Sun 

At foity-one years of age, when he was Magistiate 
of Chtng^yang, neai the modem Chih^chiang Hsien, m 
Hupei, duimg times of drought he had only to touch a 
piece of tile to turn it into gold, and thus relieve the people 
of their distress He also saved many hves by cuiing 
sickness through the use of talismans and magic foimulse 

Durmg the period of the dynastic tioubles he resigned 
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and joined the famous magician Kuo F'o Together 
they pioceeded to the minister Wang Tun, who had 
risen agamst the Eastern Chin dynasty Kuo P*o*s 
remonstrances only iriitated the mimster, who cut oS 
his head 

Hsu Sun then threw his chahee on the ridgepole 
of the room, causing it to be whirled into the air As 
Wang Tun was watching the career of the chahee, Hsu 
disappeared and escaped When he reached Lu-chiang 
K'ou, in Anhui, he boarded a boat, which two dragons 
towed mto the offing and then raised into the air In an 
mstant they had borne it to the Lu Shan Mountains, 
to the south of Kiukiang in Kiangsi The perplexed 
boatman opened the wmdow of his boat and took a 
furtive look out Thereupon the diagons, findmg them- 
selves discovered by an infidel, set the boat down on the 
top of the mountain and fled 

The Spiritual Alligator 

In this country was a dragon, or spiritual alligator, 
which transfoimed itself mto a young man named Sh^ 
Lang, and married Chia Yu, daughtei of the Chief Judge 
of T'an Chou (Ch*ang- 5 ha Fu, capital of Hunan). The 
young people hved m looms below the official apartments 
Duiing spring and summer Sh3n Lang, as diagons are 
wont to do, roamed in the nvers and lakes One day 
Hsu Ch^-chnn met him, recognized him as a dragon, and 
knew that he was the cause of the numerous floods which 
were devastating Kiangsi Fiovmce. He determined to find 
a means of getting rid of him 

ShSn Lang, aware of the steps bemg taken against him, 
changed himself mto a yellow ox and fled Hsu Ch^- 
chun at once transform^ himself into a black ox and 
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started in puismt The yellow ox jumped down a well to 
hide, but the black ox followed suit The yellow ox 
then jumped out again, and escaped to Ch'ang^a, where 
he reassumed a human form and lived with his wife m 
the home of his fathei^m-law Hsu Sun, returning to the 
town, hastened to the yamin^ and called to Shen Lang 
to come out and show himself, addicssing him m a severe 
tone of voice as follows Dragon, how dale you hide 
yourself there undei a bot rowed form 1 ” ShSn Lang 
then leassumed the form of a spiritual alhgatoi, and Hsu 
Sun ordered the spuitual soldiers to kill him He then 
commanded his two sons to come out of their abode By 
merely spurtmg a mouthful of watei on them he trans- 
formed them into young diagons Chia Yu was told to 
vacate the rooms with all speed, and m the twmkhng of 
an eye the whole yatnSn sank beneath the earth, and theie 
remained nothing but a lake where it had been 

Hsu Chen-chun, aftci his victory over the dragon, 
assembled the members of hib family, to the numbei of 
forty-two, on Hsi Shan, outside the city of Nan-ch'ang Fu, 
and all ascended to Heaven in full daylight, taking with 
them even the dogs and chickens He was then 133 
years old This took place on the fiist day of the eighth 
moon of the second year (ad 374) of the reign-period 
Nmg-K*ang of the reign of the Emperoi Hsiao Wu Ti of 
the Eastern Chui dynasty 

Subsequently a temple was erected to him, and m 
AD, iiii he was canonized as Just Prince, Admirable 
and Beneficent 

The Great Flood 

The repairmg of the heavens by Nu Kua, elsewhere 
alluded to, is also attributed to the following mcident 
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Befoie the C3iinese Empire was founded a noble and 
wonderful queen fought Viith the chief of the tribes who 
inhabited the country round about O^-mei Shan. In a fierce 
battle the chief and his followers met defeat , raging with 
anger at bemg beaten by a woman, he rushed up the 
mountam-side , the Queen pursued him with her army, 
and overtook him at the summit, finding no place to 
hide himself, he attempted in despeiation both to wreak 
vengeance upon his enemies and to end his own. hfe by 
bcatmg hiS head violently against the cane of the Heavenly 
Bamboo which grew there By his mad battering he 
at last succeeded in knoclong down the towering trunk 
of the tree, and as he did so its top tore great rents m the 
canopy of the sky, through which poured great floods of 
water, mandating the whole earth and drowning all the 
inhabitants except the victorious Queen and her soldiers 
The floods had no power to haim her or her followers, 
because she herself was an aU-poweiful divinity and was 
known as the * Mother of the Gods,* and the * Defender of 
the Gods ’ From the motuitam-side she gathered together 
stones of a kmd having five colours, and ground them mto 
powder , of this she made a plaster or mortar, with which 
she lepaued the tears m ^e heavens, and the floods 
immediately ceased 

The Mamage of the Rwer-gpd 

In Yeh Hsien there was a witch and some ofliaal 
attendants who collected money from the people yearly 
foi the marriage of the Rtver-god. 

The witch would select a pretty giil of low birth, and 
say that she should be the Queen of the River-god The 
gul was bathed, and clothed m a beautiful dress of gay 
and costly silk She was then taken to the bank of the 
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river, to a monastery which was beautifully decorated 
with scrolls and banners A feast was held, and the giil 
was placed on a bed which was floated out upon the tide 
till It disappeaied undei the waters 

Many families havmg beautiful daughters moved to 
distant places, and gradually the city became dcseited 
The common belief in Yeh was that if no queen was 
offered to the Rivei’-god a flood would come and drown 
the people 

One day Hsi-mSn Fao, Magistrate of Yeh Hsien, said 
to his attendants ** VI' hen the marriage of the River-god 
takes place I wish to say farewell to the chosen gul ” 

Accordmgly Hsi-m&i Fao was present to witness the 
ceremony About three thousand people had come to- 
gether Standing beside the old witch were ten of her 
female disaples “ Call the girl out,” said Hsi-m^ Fao 
After seeing her, Hsi-men Fao said to the witch * “ She 
IS not fair Go you to the River-god and tell him that 
we will find a fairer maid and present her to him later on ” 
His attendants then seized the witch and thiew her mto 
the river 

After a httle while Hsi-men Fao said “Why does 
she stay so long 7 Send a disciple to call her back ” One 
of the disciples was thrown into the rivei Another and 
yet another followed The magistrate then said “The 
witches aie females and therefore cannot bimg me a 
reply” So one of the ofliual attendants of the witch 
was thrown mto the river 

Hsi-rnSn Fao stood on the bank for a long time, 
apparently awaitmg a reply The spectators were 
alarmed. Hsi-mdn Fao then bade his attendants send 
the remaining disciples of the witch and the other ofldcial 
attendants to recall their mistress The wretches threw 
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themselves on their knees and knocked their heads on the 
ground, which was stained with the blood from their 
foreheads, and with tears confessed their sm 
"The River^god detains his guest too long,” said 
Hsi-mSn Pao at length “ Let us adjourn ” 

Thereaftei none dared to celebrate the mairiage of the 
River-god 

Legend of tite Butldtng of Peking 
When the Mongol Yuan dynasty had been destroyed, 
and the Emperor Hung Wu had succeeded m firmly 
establishing that of the Great Ming, Ta Ming, he made 
Chin-lmg, the present Nankmg, his capital, and held his 
Court there with great splendour, envoys from every 
provmce within the *Four Seas’ (the Chinese Empue) 
assemblmg theie to witness his greatness and to prostrate 
themselves before the Dragon Throne 
The Emperoi had many sons and daughters by his 
different consorts and concubmes, each mother, in her 
inmost heait, fondly hoping that her own son would be 
selected by his father to succeed him 
Although the Empress had a son, who was the heir- 
apparent, yet she fdt envious of those ladies who had 
hkewise been blessed with children, for fear one of the 
princes should supplant her son m the affection of the 
Emperor and m the succession This envy displayed 
Itself on every occasion, she was greatly beloved by the 
Emperor, and exerted ah her mfluence with him, as the 
other young prmces grew up, to get them removed from 
Court. Through her means most of them were sent to 
the different provmces as governors, those provmces 
under their government bemg so many piincipahties m 
kingdoms 
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Chn-it 

One of the consoits of Hung Wu, the Lidy Weng, 
had a son named Chu-ti This young pimce was very 
handsome and gi aceful in his deportment, he was, 
moicovci, of an amiable disposition. He was the fourth 
son of the Kmperor, and his pleasing manner and addiess 
had made him a great favourite, not only with his fathei, 
but with every one about the Couit The Empress 
noticed the evident aftection the Emperor evinced for 
tins prince, and detetmmed to get him lemoved £rom 
the Couit as soon as possible. By a judiaous use of 
flattery and cajolery, she ultimately persuaded the 
Emperor to appomt the prmce governor of the Yen 
country, and thenceforth he was styled Yen Wang, 
Pimce of Yen 

77/^ Sealed Packet 

The young Prince, shortly after, taking an affectionate 
leave of the Empeior, left Qun-hng to proceed to his 
post Ere he departed, however, a Taoist piiest, called 
Liu Po-wSn, who had a gieat affection £oi the Pimce, put 
a sealed packet mto his hand, and told him to open it when 
he fotmd himself in difficulty, distress, or danger; the 
perusal of the first portion that came to his hand would 
invariably suggest some lemedy for the evil, whatever 
It was After doing so, he was agam to seal the packet, 
without further looking mto its contents, till some other 
emergency arose necessitating advice or assistance, when 
he would agam find it The Pimce departed on his 
journey, and m the comse of time, without meeting with 
any adventures woith recording, arrived safely at his 
destmation. 
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A Desolate Regwn 

The place where Peking now stands was oiiginally 
called Yu Chou, m the T*ang dynasty it was called 
Fei-p'ing Fu , and afterward became Imown as Shun- 
t'len Fu — ^but that was after the city now called Peking 
was built The name of the country in which this place 
was situated was Yen It was a mere barren wilderness, 
with Very few inhabitants, these lived in huts and 
scattered hnmlets, and there was no city to afford 
protection to the people and to check the depredations 
of robbers 

When the Prmce saw what a desolate-loolang place 
he had been appomted to, and thought of the long years 
he was piobably destined to spend there, he grew very 
melancholy, and nothing bis attendants essayed to do 
in hope of alleviating his sorrow succeeded 

The Prime opens the Sealed Packet 

All at once the Prmce bethought himself of the packet 
which the old Taoist priest had given him , he forthwith 
proceeded to make search for it — for in the bustle and 
excitement of tiaveUing he had forgotten all about it — 
m hope that it might suggest something to better the 
prospects before him Having found the packet, he 
hastily broke it open to see what instructions it con- 
tained , taking out the first paper which came to hand, 
he read the following 

" When you reach Pei-p'ing Fu you must build a city 
there and name it No-cha Ch*&ig, the City of No-cha* 
But, as the work will be costly, you must issue a procla- 
mation mvitmg the wealthy to subscribe the necessary 
^ See Chapter XII 
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funds for building it At the back of this paper is a 
plan of the aty, you must be careful to act according 
to the instructions accompanying it ” 

The Piince inspected the plan, caiefully read the 
instructions, and found even the mmutest details fully 
explained He was struck with the giandeur of the 
design of the proposed city, and at once acted on the 
instructions contamed in the packet; piodamations 
were posted up, and laige sums were speedily subscribed, 
ten of the wealthiest famihes who had accompanied him 
horn Clmi’-lmg being the largest contributors, supporting 
the plan not only with then purses, by givmg immense 
sums, but by then mfluence among their less wealthy 
neighbours. 

The City ts Founded 

When sufficient money had been subscribed, a 
propitious day was chosen on whicli to commence the 
undertakmg Trenches where the foundations of the 
walls were to be were first dug out, according to the 
plan found m the packet The foundations themselves 
consisted of layers of stone quarried from the western 
hills, bricks of an immense size were made and burnt 
m the neighbourhood, the moat was dug out, and the 
earth from it used to fill m the centre of the walls, which, 
when complete, were forty-eight lx in enreumference, fifty 
cubits m height, and fifty m breadth , the whole circmt 
of the walls havmg battlements and embiasures Above 
each of the nme gates of the aty immense three-stoned 
towers were built, each tower bemg mnety-xune cubits 
m height 

Near the front entrance of the aty, faang each other, 
were built the Temples of Heaven and of Earth In 
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rear of it the beautiful *Coal Hill’ (better known as 
* Prospect Hill ’) was raised , while in the square in front 
of the Great Gate of the palace was buried an immense 
quantity of charcoal (that and the coal bemg stored as a 
precaution m case of siege) 

Ihe palace, contammg many superb buildmgs, was 
built m a style of exceedmg splendour, m the vaiious 
endosuies were beautiful gardens and lakes, in the 
different courtyards, too, seventy-two wells were dug 
and thirty-six golden tanks placed The whole of the 
buildings and grounds was surrounded by a lofty wall 
and a stone-paved moat, m which the lotus and other 
flowers bloomed in great beauty and profusion, and in 
the dear waters of which myriads of gold and silver fish 
disported themsdves 

The geomancy of the city was similar to that of Chm- 
Img When everything was completed the Prince com- 
pared It with the plan and found that the city taUied with 
It in every respect He was much delighted, and called 
for the ten wealthy persons who had been the chief 
contributors, and gave each of them a pair of * couchant 
dragon’ silk- or satin-embroidered cuffs, and allowed 
them great privileges Up to the present time there is 
the common saying “Smce then the * diagon-cuffed ’ 
gentlefolks have flomished.” 

Genera/ Pro^ertiy 

AU the people were loud in praise of the beauty and 
strength of the newly built city Merchants from every 
provmce hastened to Peking, attracted by the news 
they heard of its magnificence and the prospect there 
was of profitably disposmg of their wares In short, the 
people were prosperous and happy, food was plentiful, 
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the troops biave, the monaich just, his nunistcis virtuous, 
and all enjoyed the blessings of peace. 

A Drottght and its Cause 
While eveiything was thus tianquil, a sudden and 
untoward event occuned which spread dismay and 
consternation on all sides One day when the Prince 
went into the hall of audience one of lus mmisteis 
leported that the wells aie thirsty and the iiveis diied 
up ” — ^theie was no watei, and the people were all in 
the greatest alarm The Prince at once called his 
counsellors together to devise some means of remedying 
this disastei and causing the water to return to the wells 
and sprmgs, but no one could suggest a suitable plan 
It is necessary to explam the cause of this scarcity of 
water There was a dragon’s cave outside the east gate 
of the city at a place called Lei-chen K*ou, ‘Thunder- 
dap Mouth ’ or * Pass * (the name of a village) The 
dragon had not been seen for myriads of yeais, yet it was 
well known that he lived there 
In digging out the earth to build the wall the work- 
men had broken mto this dragon’s cave, httle thinking 
of the consequences which would result The diagon 
was eiEceedingly wroth and determined to shift his 
abode, but the she-dragon said “We have hved here 
thousands of years, and shall we suffei the Prince of 
Yen to drive u& foith thus i If we do go we will collect 
all the water, place it m our ytthyang baskets [used for 
drawmg water], and at nudnight we will appear m a 
dream to the Prince, requestmg permission to retire If 
he gives us permission to do so, and allows us also to take 
our baskets of water with us, he will fall into our trap, 
for we shall take the water with his own consent ” 
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TIte Pnnce's Dream 

The two 6iagons then tiansfoimed themselves into an 
old man and an old woman, went to the chamber of the 
Pimce, who was asleep, and appeared to him m a dream 
Kneelmg before him, they cried " 0 Lord of a Thousand 
Yeais, we have come before you to beg leave to retire 
fiom this place, and to beseech you out of your gieat 
bounty to give us pei mission to take these two baskets 
of water with us ” 

The Pimce leadily assented, httle dreaming of the 
danger he was meurnng The dragons were highly 
dehghted, and hastened out of his presence , they ^ed 
the baskets with all the water there was m Peking, and 
cained them ofi with them 
When the Prmce awoke he paid no attention to his 
dieam till he heard the report of the scarcity of water, 
when, reflecting on the smgularity of his dream, he 
thought there might be some hidden meaning m it He 
therefore had recourse to the packet again, and 
discovered that his dream~visitors had been dragons, 
who had taken the waters of Peking away with them m 
their magic baskets, the packet, however, contained 
directions for the recovery of the water, and he at once 
prepared to follow them 

The Pursmt of Ute Dragons 
In haste the Prmce donned his armour, mounted his 
black steed, and, spear m hand, dashed out of the west 
gate of the city He pressed on his horse, which went 
swift as the wmd, nor did he slacken speed till he came 
up with the water-stealing diagons, who still retamed 
the forms in which they had appeared to him in his 
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dream On a cait were the two identical baskets he 
had seen , in fiont of the carl, diagging it, was the old 
woman, while behind, pushing it, was the old man 

An UtiBxj>ected Flood 

When the Prince saw them he galloped up to the 
cart, and, without pausing, thiust his spear mto one of 
the baskets, makmg a gieat hole, out of which the water 
rushed so rapidly that the Piince was much frightened 
He dashed ofl at full speed to save himself from bemg 
swciUowed up by the waters, which m a very shoit time 
had risen more than thirty feet and had flooded the sur- 
roundmg country On galloped the Prmce, followed by 
the roarmg water, till he reached a hill, up which he 
urged his startled hoise When he gained the top he 
found that it stood out of the water hke an island, com- 
pletely surrounded ; the water was seething and swuling 
round the hill m a frightful manner, but no vestige could 
he see of either of the dragons. 

The Waters Subside 

The Prince was very much alarmed at his periloim 
position, when suddenly a Buddhist priest appeared 
before him, with clasped hands and bent head, who bade 
him not be alarmed, as with Heaven’s assistance he 
would soon disperse the water Hereupon the piiest 
recited a short prayer or spell, and die waters receded 
as rapidly as they had risen, and finally returned to then 
proper channels 

The Origin of Chbn^shm T'a 

The broken basket became a large deep hole, some 
three im (about half an English aae) in extent, in the 
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centre of which was a fountain which threw up a vast 
body of clear water From the midst of this there arose 
a pagoda, which lose and fell with the water, floatmg on 
the top like a vessel, the spire thiustmg itself far up 
into the sky, and swaying about hke the mast of a ship 
in a storm 

The Fimce returned to the city filled with wonder at 
what he had seen, and with joy at having so successfully 
earned out the directions contamed in the packet On 
all sides he was greeted by the acclamations of the 
people, who hailed him as the saviour of Pekmg Since 
that time Peking has never had the misfortune to be 
without water 

The pagoda is called the Pagoda on the Hill of the 
Imperial Spring (Yu Ch*uan Shan T'a , more commonly 
Ch^-shui T*a, * Water-repressing Pagoda *) ‘ The sprmg 
IS still there, and day and mght, unceasmgly, its dear 
wateis bubble up and flow eastward to Pebng, which 
would now be a barren wilderness but for Yen Wang’s 
pursuit of the water 

^ ^6 pagoda 18 distant about twenty 1 % (seven milea) from Peking 
It 18 on the top of the hiU^ while the spring i 8 at the foot^ half a h distant 
The imperial family us^ the water from this springy whence it was 
earned to Peking in carts 
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77» Mtmstiy ofFtre 

T he celestial oigamzation of Eiic is the fifth 
Ministry, and is piesided ovei by a President, Lo 
Hsnan, whose titular designation la Huo-td Plsing^ 
chun, ‘ Stellar Soveieign of the Fue-virtue,* with five 
suboidinate nunisteis, foul of whom aie star-gods, and 
the fifth a ** celestial piince who receives fire” Chieh- 
huo T'len-chun Like so many other Chinese deities, the 
five were all nunisteis of the tyrant emperor Chou 
It IS related that Lo Hsnan was oiiginally a Taoist 
priest known as Yen-chnng Hsien, of the island Huo-lnng, 
‘ Fure-diagon ’ His face was the coloui of ripe fruit of the 
]U]ube-tree, his hair and beard red, the formei done up 
m the shape of a fish-tail, and he had three eyes He 
woie a red cloak ornamented with the pa kua, his 
hoise snorted flames from its nostrils and fire darted 
from Its hoofs 

While figliting in the service of the son of the tyiant 
empeior, Lo Hsuan suddenly changed himself into a 
giant with thiee heads and six aims In each of his 
hands he held a magic weapon These were a seal which 
reflected the heavens and the earth, a whed of the five 
fiterdxagons, a gourd containmg ten thousand fiie^tows, 
and, in the other hands, two swords which floated like 
smoke, and a column of smoke seveial thousands of h 
long enclosing swoids of file 

A CdvfiagraHon 

Havmg arrived at the city of Hsi Ch'i, Lo Hsuan sent 
forth his smoke-colnnm, the air was filled with swords 
of fire, the ten thousand fiie-ciows, emeigmg from the 
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gourd, spread ihemaelves over the town, and a terziblc 
conflagration bioke out, the whole place being ablaze m 
a {ew minutes 

At this juncture there appealed in the sky the Princess 
Lung Chi, daughter o£ Wang-mu Niang-mang, foith-' 
with she spiead over the aty her shroud of mist and dew, 
and the Are was extinguished by a heavy downpour of 
ram All the mysterious mechanisms of Lo Hsuan lost 
then cfflcacy, and the magician took to his heels down 
the side of the mountam Theie he was met by Li, the 
Pagoda-beaiei,^ who threw his golden pagoda into the 
air The pagoda fell on Lo Hsuan’s head and biokc his 
skull 

CU%h Chtng-tzit 

Of the various fire-gods, Ch*ih Chmg-tzil, the prmciple 
of spiiitual fire, is one of the five spuits representmg the 
Five Elements He is Fire pei sonified, which has its 
biith m the south, on Mount Shih<-t'ang He himself 
and everythmg connected with him — ^his skm, haur, 
beard, trousers, cloak of leaves, etc. — are all of the colour 
of fire, though he is sometimes represented with a blue 
cap resembhn^ the blue tip of a flame He appeared in 
the presence of Huang Lao m a fire-doud He it was 
who obtained fiie fiom the wood of the mulberry-tiee, 
and the heat of this fire, jomed with the moisture of 
water, developed the germs of teriestiial bemgs 

The Red Emperor 

Chu Jung, though also otherwise personified, is 
generally legarded as havmg been a legendary emperor 
who made his fiist appearance in the time of Hsien 
^ SeeQiapterXn 
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Yuan (2698-^598 B c ), In his youth he asked Kuang- 
shou Lao-jdo, ‘ Old Longevity,’ to grant him immoitality 
“The tune has not yet come,” replied Old Longevity, 
“before it does you have to become an emperor I 
will give you the means of reaching the end you desire 
Give oiders that after you aie dead you aie to be bmied 
on the southern slope of the sacred mountain H^g Shan , 
there you wiU leain the doctrme of Ch’ih Chmg-tzQ and 
will become immortal ” 

The Emperor Hsien Yuan, having abdicated the 
throne, sent for Qiu Jung, and bestowed upon him 
the mown Chu Jung, havmg become emperor, taught 
the people the use of fire and the advantages to 
be derived therefrom. In those early times the foiests 
were filled with venomous reptiles and savage animals, 
he oidered the peasants to set fire to the brushwood to 
drive away these dangerous neighboms and keep them 
at a distance He also taught his subjects the art of 
purifymg, forging, and welding metals by the action of 
file He was nicknamed Qi*ih Ti, ‘the Red Empeior* 
He reigned for more than two hundred ycais, and became 
an Immortal His capital was the ancient city of Kuei, 
thirty h north-east of Hsin-ch&ig Hsien, in the Prefecture 
of £.‘ai-f£ng Fu, Honan. His tomb is on the southern 
slope of Hdng Shan The peak is known as Chu Jung 
Peak His descendants, who went to hve m the south, 
weie the ancestors of the Directors of Fire 

Hut Lu 

The most popular God of Fue, however, is Hui Lu, a 
celebrated magician who, accordmg to the Shin hnen 
t*ung chttHf lived some time before the reign of Ti K'u 
(2436^2366 B c ), the father of Yao the Great, and had a 
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mysterious bird named Fi Fang and a hundred other 
fire-birds shut up in a gourd He had only to let them 
out to set up a conflagiation which would extend over 
the whole country. 

Huang Ti ordered Chu Juog to fight Hui Lu and also to 
subdue the rebel Chih Yu Chu Jung had a large bracelet 
of pure gQld-~a most wond^ful and effective weapon 
He hulled it into the air, and it fell on Hui Lu’s neck, 
throwing him to the ground and rendermg him incap- 
able of moving Finding resistance impossible, he asked 
mercy from his victor and promised to be his follower 
, m the spiritual contests Subsequently he always called 
himself Hiio-shih Chth T*u, * the Disciple of the Master 
of Fire * 

I 

j Tlfe Ptre-eff^eror 

Sh^ Nung, the God of Agriculture, also adds to his 
t other functions those appertammg to the God of Fire, 

I the reason bemg that when he succeeded the Emperor 

Fu Hsi on the throne he adopted fire as the emblem of 
his government, just as Huang Ti adopted the symbol 
of Earth Thus he came to be called HuoTi, the 'Fire- 
I emperor’ He taught his subjects the use of fire for 
smelting metals and making unplementa and weapons, 
and the use of oil in lamps, etc All the divisions of his 
official hieiarchy were connected in some way with this 
dement , thus, there were the Mmisters of Fire generally, 
I the officers of Fire of the North, South, etc Becoming 

I thus doubly the patron of fire, a second file symbol 

j (duo) was added to his name, changing it from Huo Ti, 

* Fire-empeioi,’ to Yen Ti, ‘ Blazmg Empeior,* 
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CHAPTER IX. MYTHS OF EPIDEMICS, 
MEDICINE, EXORCISM, ETC. 

The Mtmstyy of Eptdeimcs 

T he gods of epidemics, etc , belong to the sixth, 
nmth, second, and thud celestial Ministries The 
composition of the Ministry of Epidemics is 
arranged differently in different woiks as Epidemics 
(rcgaided as epidemics on eaith, but as demons in 
Heaven) of the Centre, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Wmtei, or as the marshals clothed in ydlow, green, led, 
white, and blue respectively, or as the Officeis of the East, 
West, South, and North, with two additional members 
a Taoist who quells the plague, and the Grand Master 
who exhorts people to do right 
With regard to the Ministry of Seasonal Epidemics, 
It 18 related that in the sixth moon of the eleventh year 
(ad 599) of the reign of Kao Tsu, foundei of the Sui 
dynasty, five stalwart persons appeared m the air, 
clothed m robes of five colours, each carrying different 
objects in his hands the first a spoon and earthemvare 
vase, the second a leather bag and sword, the third a 
fan, the fouith a club, the fifth a jug of fire The 
Emperor asked Chang Chu^-jen, his Grand Historio- 
grapher, who these were and if they were benevolent 
or evil spirits The official answered ** These are the 
five powers of the five directions Their appearance 
indicates the imminence of epidemics, which will last 
throughout the four seasons of the year ” ** What 
remedy is there, and how am I to protect the people ? ” 
mquired the Emperor “There is no remedy,” lephed 
the official, “for epidemics are sent by Heaven” 
Durmg that year the mortahty was very gieat. The 
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Empeior built a temple to the five persons, and bestowed 
upon them the title of Marshals to the Five Spirits of 
tiie Plague During that and the following dynasty 
sacrifices were ofteied to them on the fifth day of the 
fifth moon 

The President of tim Ministry 
The fdOiowing particulars are given conceinmg the 
President of the Mmistry, whose name was Lu Yueh 
He was an old Taoist hermit, living at Chiu-lung Tao, 
*Nme-^ragon Island,’ who became an Immortal The 
four members of the Mmistry were his disciples He 
wore a red garment, had a blue face, red hair, long teeth, 
and three eyes His war-horse was named the Myopic 
Camel He carried a magic swoid, and was m the 
service of Chou Wang, whose armies were concentrated 
at Hsi Ch’i In a duel with Mu-cha, brother of No-cha, 
he had his arm severed by a swoid-cut In another 
battle with Huang T*ien-hua, son of Huang Fei-hu, he 
appeared with three heads and six arms In his many 
hands he held the celestial seal, plague microbes, the 
flag of plague, the plague sword, and two mysterious 
swords His faces were green, and large teeth protruded 
from his mouths Huang T*ien-hua threw his magic 
weapon, Huo-lung Piao, and hit him on the leg Ju&t 
at that moment Chiang Ttii-ya arrived with his goblm- 
dispcUing whip and felled hun with a blow He was 
able, however, to rise agam, and took to flight 

The Plagtte-ehsseftmiaHng Umbrellas 
Resolved to avenge his defeat, he ]omed General 
Hsu Fang, who was commanding an army corps at 
Ch*uan-yun Kuan Round the mountam he organized 
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a system of entrenchments and of infection agamst then 
enemies. Yang Chien released his celestial hound, which 
bit Lu Yueh on the ciown of his head Then Yang Jin, 
armed with his magic &n, pursued Lu Yuch and com- 
pelled him to letreat to his foitiess Lu Yueh mounted 
the central laised pait of the embattled wall and opened 
all his plaguc-disseminating umbiellas, with the object 
of mfectmg Yang Jin, but the latter, simply by waving 
his fan, reduced all the umbieUas to dust, and also burned 
the foit, and with it Lu Yueh 

Similar uondeiful achievements aie lelated m short 
notices in tlie F^ng shin yen t of the foui other ofBcers of 
the Mmistiy 

Li P'lng, the sixth officei of the Hmistry, met a like 
fate to that of Lu Yueh after having failed to induce 
the lattei to abandon the cause of the Shang dynasty 
for that of Chou 

T/te Fwe Graduates 

In Pile Henri Doil’s Recheiehes sur les SupetsMions en 
Chtne IS given an mteiesting legend concerning five other 
gods of epidemics These gods aie called the Wu Yueh, 
*Pive Mountams,’ and aie worshipped in the temple 
San-i Ko at Ju-ltao, espeaally m outbieaks of contagious 
diseases and fevers A suffeiei goes to the temple and 
promises offeijngs to the gods m the event of recovery 
The customary offering is five small wheaten loaves, 
called shoo pmgf and a pound of meat. 

The Wu Yueh are stellar devils whom Yu Huang sent 
to be remcarnated on earth Their names were Then 
Po-hsueh, Tung Hung-win, Ts^ai Wen-chu, Chao Wu-chen, 
and Huang Ying-tu, and they were reincainated at Nan- 
ch*ang Fu, Chien-ch*ang Fu, Yen-mln Kuan, Yang Chou, 
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and Nanking respectively They were all noted for their 
biilhant intellects, and weie clever scholars who passed 
ilieir graduate’s examination with success 
When Li Shih-nun ascended the throne, m a d 627, he 
called together all the htetaU of the Empire to take the 
Doctor’s Exammation in the capital Our live graduates 
stai ted for the metropolis, but, losmg their way, were robbed 
by brigands, and had to beg help in order to reach the end 
of their journey By good luck they all met in the temple 
San-i Ko, and related to each other the various hardships 
they had undergone But when they eventually reached 
the capital the examination was over, and they were out 
in the streets without resources So they took an oath of 
brotherhood for hfe and death They pawned some of the 
few clothes they possessed, and buying some musical instru- 
ments foimed themselves into a band of strolhng musiaans 
The first bought a drum, the second a seven-stringed 
guitar, the third a mandolin, the fourth a claimet, and 
the fifth and youngest composed songs 
Thus they went through the streets of the capital 
givmg their concerts, and Fate deaeed that Li Shih-min 
should hear their melodies Charmed with the sweet 
sounds, he asked Hsu Mao-kung whence came this band of 
musicians, whose skill was ceitainly exceptional Havmg 
made inquiries, the minister related their experiences 
to the Emperor Li Shih-mm ordered them to be brought 
mto his presence, and after heaiing them play and smg 
appomied them to his piivate smte, and henceforth they 
accompanied him wherever he went 

The En^erof's Strategy 
The Emperor bore mahce toward Chang T'len-shih, 
the Master of the Taoists, because he refused to pa^ the 
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taxes on his property, and conceived a plan to bung 
about his destruction He caused a spacious subter- 
ranean chambei to be dug undet the reception-hall of 
his palace A wue passed through the ceding to where 
the Empcior sat He could thus at will give the signal 
for the music to begm or stop Having stationed the 
five musicians in this subterranean chambei, he summoned 
the Mastei of the Taoists to his presence and invited him 
to a banquet During the comse of this he pulled the 
wire, and a subterranean babel began 
The Emperor pretended to be terrified, and allowed 
himself to fall to the giound Then, addressing himself 
to the T'len-shih, he said " I know that you can at 
will catch the devihsh hobgoblins which molest human 
beings You can hear for youiself the infernal row they 
make m my palace I order you undei penalty of death 
to put a stop to then pranks and to exteiminate them 

7 he Musicians are Slatn 
Having spoken thus, the Emperor lose and left The 
Master of the Taoists brought his projecting minor, and 
began to seek foi the evil spurts In vain he inspected 
the palace and its precincts , he could discovei nothing 
Peaiing that he was lost, he m despau threw his minor 
on the floor of the reception-haU 
A mmute later, sad and pensive, he stooped to pick it 
up , what was hts joyful suiprise when he saw rejected 
m It the subteiranean room and the musiaans ' At 
once he drew five talismans on ycUow paper, bmned 
them, and ordered his celestial general, Chao Kung-mmg, 
to take his swoid and kill the five musicians The order 
was promptly executed, and the T’len-shih informed the 
Emperor, who received the news with ridicule, not 
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believing it to be true He went to his seat and pulled 
the wire, but all remained silent A second and third 
time he gave the signal, but without response He then 
ordered his Grand OfRcei to ascertain what had happened 
The officer found the five graduates bathed in then 
blood, and lifeless 

The Empeioi, fuiious, reproached the Mastei of the 
Taoists “ But,” replied the T*ien-8hih, “ was it not 
your Majesty who ordered me undei pam of death to 
exterminate the authors of this pandemonium 1 ” Li 
Shih-min could not reply He dismissed the Master of 
the Taoists and ordered the five victims to be buiicd 

Tlte Emperor Tortnented 

After the funeral ceremonies, apparitions appealed at 
night in the place where they had been killed, and the 
palace became a babel The spurits threw bricks and 
broke the tiles on the roofs 

The Emperor ordered his uncomfortable visitors to 
go to the Then-^hih who had muidered them They 
obeyed, and, seizmg the garments of the Master of the 
Taoists, swore not to allow him any rest if he -nould not 
restore them to hfe 

To appease them the Taoist said ** I am going to give 
each of you a wonderful object You aie then to return 
and spread epidemics among wicked people, beginnmg in 
the impeiial palace and wi^ the Empeior himself, with 
the object of foremg him to canonize you ” 

One received a fan, another a gourd filled with fire, 
the third a metalhc ring to encircle people’s heads, the 
fourth a stick made of wolves’ teeth, and the fifth a 
cup of lustral water. 

The spint-giaduates left full of joy, and made their 
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first ex^jciiment on la Shih-mm The fiisi gave him 
feveiish chills by waVmg his fan, the second burned him 
with the fire fiom his gouid, the thud encuclcd his head 
with the ring, causing him violent headaclie, the fourth 
struck him with his stick, and the fifth pouied out his 
cup of lustral water on his head 

The same night a similai traged;* took place in the 
palace of the Empicss and the two chief imperial 
concubmes 

T*ai-po Chm-hsing, howevei, mfoimed Yu Huang what 
had happened, and, touched with compassion, he sent 
thiee Immoilals with pills and talismans which cmed the 
Empress and the ladies of the palace 

The Graduates Canonized 

Li Shih-mm, having also recovered his health, sum- 
moned the five deceased graduates and cxpiesscd his 
Tcgiet foi the unfortunate issue of his design against 
the T'len-shili He pioceeded “To the south of the 
capital 18 the temple San-i Ko I will change its name 
to Hsiang Shan Wu Yueh Sh^, * Flagrant Hill of the 
Five Mountain Spurts * On the twenty-eighth day of the 
ninth moon betake yourselves to that temple to receive 
the seals of your canonization” He conferred upon 
them the title of Ti, * Emperor * 

The Mimstry of Medicine 

The celestial Ministry of Medicme is composed of three 
mam divisions comprising (i) the Ancestial Gkids of 
the Chmese race , (a) the Emg of Remedies, Yao Wang , 
and (3) the Specialists. There is a separate Ministry of 
Smallpox This latter controls and cures smallpox, and 
the establishment of a separate celestial Mmistry is 
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Bignificant of the pievaleuce and importance of the 
affliction The ravages of smallpox in Chma, indeed, 
have been teriific so much so> that, until recent yeais, 
it was considered as natural and inevitable for a child 
to have smallpox as for it to cut its teeth One of the 
ceremomal questions addressed by a visitor to the parent 
of a child was alwa)rs Ch*ti la hudrh met yu? *‘Ha8 he 
had the smallpox ? ** and a child who escaped the scourge 
was often, if not as a rule, regarded With disfavour and, 
curiously enough, as a weakling Probably the tram of 
thought in the Chmese mind was that, as it is the fittest 
who survive, those who have successfully passed through 
the process of putting out the flowers ” have proved 
their fitness m ^e struggle for existence Nowadays 
vaccination is geneial, and the number of pockmarked 
faces seen is much smallei than it used to he — ^m fact, 
the pockmaikcd aie now the exception But, as far as 
i have been able to asceitain, the Ministry of Smallpox 
has not been abolished, and possibly its membeis, hke 
those of some more mundane mimstiies, contmue to 
draw large salaries for doing httle or no work 

Medmm-gods 

The chief gods of medicme are the mythical kings 
P'an Ktt, Fu Hsi, Sh^ Nung, and Huang Ti The first 
two, being by different writers regarded as the first 
progenitor oi creator of the Chinese people, are altei- 
natives, so that Fu Hsi, Shen Nung, and Huang Ti may 
be said to be a sort of ancestial triad of medicme-gods, 
superior to the actual God or Fjng of Medicme, Yao Waug 
Of P'an Ku we have spoken sufficiently in Chapter III, 
and with regard to Fu Hsi, also called Then Huang 
Shih, * the Celestial Empeior,’ the mythical sovereign and 
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supposed inventor of cooking, musical mstiumenls, the 
calendar, hunting, fishing, etc, the chief interest for 
oui present purpose centies m his discovery of the pa 
kua^ 01 Eight Tiigrams It is on the strength of these 
trigiams that Fu Hsi is icgaidcd as the chief god of 
medicine, since it is by their mystical power that the 
Chinese physicians influence the minds and maladies of 
then patients He is represented as holding in fiont of 
him a disk on which the signs aie painted 

The Ministry of Exorcism 
The Ministiy of Exorcism is a Taoist invention and is 
composed of seven chief mmisteis, whose duty is to expel 
evil spiiits from dweUings and geneiaUy to counteract 
the annoyances of infernal demons The two gods 
usually referred to in the popular legends are P*an Kuan 
and Chung K'uei The &st is leally the Guaidian of 
the Living and the Dead in the Otherwoild, F6ng-tu 
P*an Kuan (F&ig-tu or F6ng^tu Ch'Sng being the region 
beyond the tomb) He was oiigmally a scholai named 
Ts'ui Chio, who became Magistrate of Tz'ii Chou, and 
latei Minister of Cuemonies After his death he was 
appomted to the spiritual post above mentioned His 
best‘'known achievement is his pi elongation of the life of 
the Emperor T'ai Tsung of the T'ang dynasty by twenty 
years by changmg », * one,’ mto * three,’ in the hfe- 
icgister kept by the gods The term P’an Kuan is, how* 
ever, moie generally used as the designation of an officer 
01 avil or mihtary attendant upon a god than of any 
special mdividual, and the oiiginal P’an Kuan, *the 
Deader of Life m Hades,’ has been gradually supplanted 
m popular favour by Chung K*ua, ‘ the Piolector against 
Evil Spirits ’ 
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The Exorcism of * Em^timss and Devastahon' 
The Emperor Ming Huang of the T'ang dynasty, also 
known as T*ang Hsuan Tsung, m the leign-period K‘ai 
Yuan (ad 712^742), after an expedition to Mount Li 
in Shensi, was attacked by fevei During a nightmare 
he saw a small demon fantastically diessed in red tiousers, 
with a shoe on one foot but none on the other, and 
a shoe hang ing from his girdle HaVmg broken through 
a bamboo gate, he took possession ot an embioideied 
box and a jade flute, and then began to make a tour 
of the palace, sporting and gambolling The Emperoi 
grew angiy and questioned him *‘Your humble ser- 
vant,’* replied the little demon, “is named Hsu Hao, 
‘ Emptiness and Devastation * ” “I have never heard 
of such a peison,’* saicl the Empeior The demon 
lejomed, “Hsu means to desire Emptiness, because m 
Emptiness one can fly just as one wishes , Hao, 
‘ Devastation,’ changes people’s joy to sadness ” The 
Emperor, uritated by this flippancy, was about to call 
his guard, when suddenly a great devil appeared, 
wearmg a tattered head-coveiing and a blue robe, a horn 
clasp on his belt, and ofBcial boots on his feet He went 
up to the sprite, tore out one of his eyes, crushed it up, 
and ate it The Emperor asked the newcomer who he 
was “Your humble servant,” he rephed, “is Chung 
K’uei, Physician of Tung-nan Shan m Shensi In the 
reign-period Wu T^ (a d 618-627) of the Emperor Kao 
Tsu of the T’ang dynasty 1 was ignominiously rejected 
and unjustly defrauded of a first class in the public 
examinations Oveiwhelmed with shame, I committed 
suicide on the steps of the imperial palace The Emperor 
ordeied me to be buried in a green robe [reserved for 
members of the imperial clan], and out of gratitude for 
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that favoiii 1 swore to protect the soveieign m any part 
of the Empue against the evil machinations of the demon 
Hsu Hao” At these woids the Empeior awoke and 
found that the fevei had left him His Majesty called 
fm Wu Tao-tzti (one of the most celebiated CSunese 
aitists) to paint the poi trait of the person he had seen in 
hiB dream The work was so well done that the Emperor 
lecognized it as the actual demon he had seen m his 
sleep, and rewarded the aitist with a hundred taels of 
gold The portrait is sard to have been still m the 
imperial palace duimg the Sung dynasty 
Another version of the legend says tlxat Chung K'uei’s 
essay was recognized by the examiners as equal to the 
work of the best authors of antiquity, but that the 
Emperor rejected him on account of lus extremely ugly 
features, whereupon he committed suicide m his presence, 
was honomed by the Emperor and accorded a funeral as 
if he had been the successful first candidate, and canonized 
with the title of Great Spuitual Chaser of Demons for 
the Whole Empue. 
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CHAPTER X. THE GODDESS OF 
MERCY 


Tfie Guardian Angel of Buddhism 

A S Mary is the gmding spirit of Rome, so is Kuan 
Yin of the Buddhist faith 

L Accoi ding to a beautiful Chinese legend, Kuan Yin, 
when about to enter Heaven, heard a cry of anguish 
rising fiom the earth beneath her, and, moved by pity, 
paused as her feet touched the glorious threshold 
Hence her name ’Kuan (Shih) Yin’ (one who notices 
01 hears the cry, or prayer, of the world) 

Kuan Yin was at one time always represented as a man, 
but in the T’ang dynasty and Five Dynasties we find him 
represented as a woman, and he has been generally, 
though not invariably, so represented since that time 
In old Buddhism ShSkyamum was the chief god, and 
in many temples he still nommally occupies the seat of 
honour, but he is completely eclipsed by the God or 
Goddess of Mercy 

’’The men love her, the children adore her, and the 
women chant her prayers Whatever the temple may 
b^ there is nearly always a dbapel for Kuan Yin within 
Its precincts, she hyes m many homes, and in many, 
many hearts she sits enshrmed She is the pation 
goddess of mothers, and when we remember the relative 
value of a son in Chinese estimation we can appreciate 
the heartiness of the woiship She piotects in soirow, 
and so milhons of times the prayer is offered, ‘ Ghreat 
mercy, great pity, save fiom sorrow, save from sulEering,’ 
or, as It IS in the books, ‘ Great mercy, great pity, save 
from misery, save from evd, broad, great, elKcaaous, 
responsive Kuan Ym Buddha ’ She saves the tempest- 
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tossed sailoi, and so lias eclipsed the Empiess of Heaven, 
who, as the female Neptune, is the patroness of seamen , 
in dt ought the mandaiins worship the Diagon and the 
Pearly Emperoi, but if they fail the bxonze Goddess of 
Meicy from the hills biings lain. Othei gods aie feared, 
she IS loved, othcis have black, scornful faces, her 
countenance is radiant as gold, and gentle as the moon- 
beam , she draws neai to the people and the people draw 
near to her Hei thione is upon the Isle of Pootoo [P^u 
T*o], to which she came floating upon a water-lily She 
IS the model of Chinese beauty, and to say a lady or a 
httle girl IS a * Kuan Ym * is the highest compliment that 
can be paid to grace and loveUncss She is fortunate in 
having three birthdays, the nineteenth of the second, 
sixth, and nmth moons ’* Theie aie many metamor- 
phoses of this goddess 

The Buddhist Saviour 

" She IB called Kuan Yin because at any ciy of misciy 
she * hears the voice and removes the sorrow * Her 
appellation is * Takmg-away-feai Buddha * If m the 
midst of the flie the name of Kuan Ym is called, the fire 
cannot burn , if tossed by mountam billows, call hei 
name, and shallow waters will be reached If merchants 
go across the sea seekmg gold, silver, peails, and precious 
stones, and a storm comes up and threatens to carry the 
crew to the evil devil’s kingdom, if one on board calls 
on the name of Kuan Ym, the ship will be saved If one 
goes mto a conflict and calls on the name of Kuan Yin, 
the sword and spear of the enemy fall harmless If the 
three thousand great kingdoms are visited by demons, 
call on her name, and these demons cannot with an evil 
eye look on a man If, wilhm, you have evil thoughts, 
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only call on Kuan Yin, and your heart will be purified 
Anger and wiath may be dispelled by calling on the name 
of Kuan Ym A lunatic who prays to Kuan Ym will 
become sane Kuan Ym gives sons to mothers, and if the 
mother asks foi a daughter she will be beautiful Two 
men — one chantmg the names of the 6,200,000 Buddhas, 
in number hke the sands of the Ganges, and the other 
simply calling on Kuan Yin — have equal merit Kuan 
Yin may take the fmm of a Buddha, a piince, a priest, a 
nun, a scholar, any form or shape, go to any Iwgdom, 
and preach the law throughout die earth ” 

Mtao Chuang destres an Hetr 
In the twenty'first year of the reign of Ta Hao, the 
Great Great One, of the Golden Heavenly Dynasty, a 
man named P*o Chia, whose first name was Lo Yu, an 
enterpiismg kinglet of Hsi Yu, seized the throne for 
twenty years, after carrymg on a war foi a space of three 
years His kmgdom was known as Hsing Lin, and the 
title of his leign as Miao Qiuang 
The kingdom of Hsing Lm was, so says the Chmese 
writer, situated between India on the west, the bngdom 
of T'len Ching on the south, and the kingdom of Siam 
on the north, and was 3000 1 % m length The boundaries 
differ accoidmg to different authors Of this kingdom 
the two pillars of State wm:e the Grand Minister Chao 
Chen and the General Ch'u Chieh The Queen Fao Tfi, 
whose maiden name was Fo Ya, and the King Miao 
Chuang had hved nearly half a century without having 
any male issue to succeed to the throne This was a 
source of great giief to them Fo Ya suggested to the 
King that the God of Hua Shan, the sacred mountam 
m the west, had the reputation of being always willing 
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to help , and that if he piayed to him and asked his 
pardon for having shed so much blood diuing the wars 
which preceded his accession to the thionc he might 
obtain an hen 

Welcoming this suggestion, the King sent for Chao 
Ch£n and ordered him to dispatch to the temple of Hua 
Shan the two Chief Ministcis of Ceremonies, Hsi HSng^ 
nan and Chih Tu, with instructions to request fifty 
Buddhist and Taoist piiests to pray foi seven days and 
seven nights in oider that the King might obtain a son. 
When that peiiod was ovei, the King and Queen would 
go in person to offer saaiilces in the temple 

Prayers to the Gods 

The envoys took with them many raie and valuable 
presents, and for seven days and seven nights the temple 
resounded with the sound of drums, bells, and all kinds 
of mstruments, intermingled with the voices of the 
praying priests. On their arrival the King and Queen 
offered saciificcs to the god of the sacied mountain 

But the God of Hua Shan knew that the King had 
been deprived of a male heir as a punishment for the 
bloody hecatombs during his thiee years* war Ihe 
priests, however, mteiceded for him, uiging that the 
King had come m person to offer the sacrifices, wheiefore 
the God could not altogethei leject his prayer So he 
ordered Chhen^-li Yen, * Thousand-'/i Eye,’ and Shunxf&ig 
Eih, * Favourable-wind Ear,’* to go quickly and ascertam 
if there were not some worthy person who was on the 
pomt of being lemcainated into this world. 

The two messengeis shortly returned, and stated that 

* See Chapter IV 
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m India, m the Chiu Lmg Mountains, in the village of 
Chih-shu Yuan, there Uved a good man named Shih 
Ch'in-ch'ang, whose ancestors for three generations had 
observed all ijie ascetic rules of the Buddhists This 
man was the father of three children, the ddest Shih 
Wm, the second Shih Chm, and the third Shih Shan, all 
woithy followeis of the great Buddha 

Murder of Tats 

Wang Che, a brigand chief, and thirty of his followers, 
finding themselves pursued and harassed by the Indian 
soldiers, without provisions or shelter, dying of hunger, 
went to Shih W&i and begged for somethmg to eat 
Enowmg that they were evildoeis, Shih Wen and his 
two brothers refused to give them anything , if they 
starved, they said, the peasants would no longer suffer 
horn their depredations Thereupon the brigands decided 
that It was a case of hfe for life, and biokc mto the house 
of a rich family of the name of Tai, burnmg their home, 
Itillmg a hundred men, women, and children, and carrying 
off everything they possessed 
The local t^VrH at once made a report to Yu Huang 
“ This Shih family,” rephed die god, “ for three 
geneiations has given itself up to good works, and 
ceitamly the brigands were not deserving of any pity. 
However, it is impossible to deny that the three brothers 
Shih, m refusmg them food, morally compelled them 
to loot the Tai family’s house, puttmg all to the swoid 
or flames Is not this the same as if they had committed 
the crime themselves 1 Let them be arrested and put 
m dbarns m the celestial prison, and let them never see 
the light of the sun agam ” 

“ Smce,” said the messenger to the God of Hua Shan, 
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“your gratitude toward Miao Gmang compels you to 
grant him an hen, why not ask Yu Huang to paidon 
then Clime and lemcainate them m the womb of the 
Queen Po Ya, so that they may begin a new teriestiial 
existence and give themselves up to good woiks ? ” As 
a result, the God of Hua Shan called the Spirit of the 
Wmd and gave him a message foi Yu Huang 

A Message for Yu Huang 

The message was as follows King Miao Chuang 
has offered saaiftce to me and begged me to grant him an 
hen But since by his wais he has caused the deaths 
of a large number of human beings, he docs not deserve 
to have his request granted Now these three brothers 
Shih have offended youi Majesty by constraining the 
brigand Wang Ch6 to be guilty of muidei and robbety 
1 pray you to take into account then past good woiks 
and pardon their crime, giving them an opportunity of 
expiating it by causing them all three to be leboin, but 
of the female sex, m the womb of Po Ya the Queen* 
In this way they will be able to atone for their crime and 
save many souls ” Yu Huang was pleased to comply, 
and he ordered the Spirit of the North Pole to release 
the thiee captives and take then souls to the palace of 
King Miao Chuang, wheic m three years’ time they would 
be changed into females in the womb of Queen Po Ya 

B%rth of tlte Three Daughters 

The King, who was anxiously expectmg day by day 
the birth of an heir, was mformed one moinmg that a 

1 This has tefeience to the change of Kuan Yin from the masculine to 
the feminine gendei, alieady mentioned 
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daughter had been born to him She was named Miao 
Ch’ing A year went by, and another daughter was 
born This one was named Miao Yin When, at the 
end of the third year, another daughter was born, the 
King, beside hrnis^ with rage, called his Grand Minister 
Chao Ch^ and, all disconsolate, said to him, ‘*1 am 
past fifty, and have no male child to succeed me on the 
thione My dynasty will theiefoie become extmct 
Of what use have been all my labours and all my 
victories 1 ” Chao Chen tried to console him, saymg, 
“Heaven has granted you three daughters no human 
power can change this divme decree When these 
pimcesses have grown up, we will choose three sons-in- 
law for your Majesty, and you can elect your successor 
from among them Who will dare to dispute his right 
to the throne ? ” 

The King named the third daughter Miao Shan She 
became noted for her modesty and many other good 
quahties, and scrupulously observed all the tenets of the 
Buddhist doctrines Virtuous Itvmg seemed, mdeed, to 
be to hei a second nature 

Miao SAafi's Amhtton 

One day, when the three sisters were playing in the 
palace gaiden of Perpetual Spimg, Miao Shan, with a 
serious mien, said to her sisters, “ Riches and glory are 
like the rain m spring or the morning dew , a httle while, 
and all is gone Kmgs and emperois think to enjoy to 
the end the good fortune which places them m a rank 
apait from other human beings , but sickness lays them 
low m their coffins, and all is over Where are now all 
those poweiful dynasties which have laid down the law 
to the world f As foi me, 1 desire nothing more than a 
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peaceful retreat on a lone mountain, there to attempt 
the atlamment of perfection If some day I can reach 
a high degree of goodness, then, home on the clouds of 
Heaven, I will travel throughout the universe, passing m 
the twinkling of an eye horn east to west 1 will rescue 
my fathei and mother, and bring them to Heaven , I 
wdl save the xmsei able and afRicted on earth , I will 
convert the spirits which do evil, and cause them to do 
good That is my only ambition ” 

Hey Sisters Marry 

No soonei had she finished speaking than a lady of 
the Court came to announce that the Kmg had found 
sons-in-law to his hking for his two eldei daughters, 
The wedding-feast was to be the very next day. “ Be 
quick,” she added, “and prepare your piesents, your 
dresses, and so forth, for the King’s order is imperative ” 
The husband chosen for Miao Ch'mg was a Fust 
Academician named Chao K*uei. His peisonal name 
was TS Ta, and he was the son of a celebrated minister 
of the reigning dynasty Miao Yin’s husband-elect was 
a mihtary officer named Ho Feng, whose personal name 
was Ch'ao Yang He had passed first in the examination 
for the Mihtary Doctoiate The marriage ceremomes 
were of a magnificent character Festivity foUowed 
festivity, the newly-wed were duly installed in their 
palaces, and geneial happmess prevailed. 

Miao Shan's Renmciaiion 

Ihere now remained only Miao Shan The King and 
Queen wished to find for her a man famous foi knowledge 
and virtue, capable of luhng the kmgdom, and worthy 
of bemg the successor to the throne. So the King called 
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hei and explained to her all bis plans regarding her, and 
how all his hopes lested on her 

“ It IS a Clime,” she leplicd, for me not to comply 
with my fathei *8 wishes , but you must pardon me if 
my ideas diflfer fiom youis ” 

** Tell me what youi ideas are,” said the Kmg 
“ I do not wish to many,” she rejomed I wish 
to attain to perfection and to Buddhahood Then 1 
promise that 1 will not be ungrateful to you ” 

“Wretch of a daughter,” cried the Kmg in anger, 
“ you thmk you can teach me, the head of the State and 
ruler of so great a people i Has anyone ever known a 
daughter of a king become a nun 1 Can a good woman 
be found m that class ? Put aside aU these mad ideas 
of a nunnery, and tell me at once if you wiU marry a First 
Acadenucian or a Mihtary First Graduate ” 

“Who 18 there,” answered the girl, “who does not 
love the royal dignity ? — ^what person who does not 
aspire to the happiness of marriage 1 However, I wish 
to become a nun With respect to the iiches and glory 
of this world, my heart is as cold as a dead cmder, and 
I feel a keen desire to make it ever purer and purer ” 

The King rose m fury, and wished to cast her out from 
his presence Miao Shan, knowing she could not openly 
disobey his orders, took another course. “If you 
absolutely insist upon my marrying,” she said, “I will 
consent, only I must many a physiaan” 

“ A physician ' ” growled the King. “Are men of good 
family and talents wanting m my kmgdom 1 What an 
absurd idea, to want to marry a physician I ** 

“ My wish 18 ,” said Miao Shan, “ to heal humanity of 
all Its lUs , of cold, heat, lust, old age, and all mfirmities 
I wish to equalize all classes, puttmg rich and poor on 
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the same footing, to have community of goods, without 
distinction of poisons If you wiU grant me my wish, 
I can still m this way become a Buddha, a Saviour 
of Mankind Theie is no necessity to call in the diviners 
to choose an auspicious day I am leady to be married 
now 

She ts Exiled to the Garden 

At tliese woids the King was mad with rage “ Wicked 
imbecile • ” he cried, " what diabohcal suggestians are 
these that you daie to make m my piesence ? ” 

Without further ado he called Ho T*ao, who on that 
day was officei of the palace guard When he had 
arrived and kneeled to receive the King’s commands, the 
latter said . This wicked nun dishonours me Take 
fiom her her Court robes, and driVe her fiom my presence. 
Take her to the Queen’s garden, and let hei perish there 
of cold that will be one caie less for my troubled 
heait ” 

Miao Shan fell on hei face and thanked the Kmg, and 
then went with the ofRcei to the Queen’s garden, wheie 
she began to lead her retried lieimit life, with the moon 
foi companion and the wmd foi fiiend, content to see all 
obstacles overthrown on her way to Nirvana, the highest 
slate of spiiitual bliss, and glad to exchange the pleasures 
of the palace for the sweetness of solitude 

The Nunnery of the fVfnte Bird 

After futile attempts to dissuade her fiom her puipose 
by the Court ladies, her parents, and sisters, the King 
and Queen next deputed Miao Hung and Ts^ui Hung to 
make a last attempt to bring their misguided daughter 
to het senses Miao Shan, annoyed at this renewed 
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solicitation, m a haughty mannei ordered them never 
again to come and toiment her with their silly prattle 
“ I have found out,” she added, that there is a wcll~ 
known temple at Ju Chou m Lung-shu Hsien This 
Buddhist temple is known as the Nunneiy of the White 
Bird, Po-ch*iao Ch'an-sstl In it five hundred nuns 
give themselves up to the study of the tiue doctrine and 
the way of perfection Go then and ask the Queen on 
my behalf to obtam the King’s pei mission foi me to 
retire thither If you can piocure me this favoui, I will 
not fail to reward you latei ” 

Miao Chuang summoned the messengers and mquired 
the result of their efforts ** She is more unapproadiable 
than ever,” they lepUcd, *‘she has even ordered us to 
ask the Queen to obtain your Majesty’s permission to 
letire to theNunneryof the White Bird in Lung-shu Hsicn ” 
The Kmg gave his pei mission, but sent strict oidcis to 
the nunnery, mstructmg the nuns to do all m their power 
to dissuade the Prmcess when she arrived from caiiymg 
out her mtention to lemain 

Her Rec^Hm at the Nunnery 
This Nunnery of the While Bird had been built by 
Huang Ti, and the five hundred nuns who hved m it had 
as Superior a lady named I Yu, who was remarkable foi 
hei vutue On receipt of the royal mandate, she had 
summoned ChSng Cheng;>ch*ang, the choit'-mistress, and 
mformed her that Prmcess Miao Shan, owmg to a 
disagreement with her father, would shortly arrive at 
the temple She lequested her to receive the visitor 
courteously, but at the same time to do all she could to 
dissuade her from adoptmg the life of a nun Havmg 
given these mstructions, the Superior, accompanied by 
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two novices, went to meet Miao Shan at the gate of the 
temple On her ainval they saluted her The Frmcess 
returned the salute, but said “ I have just left the 
woild in oidei to place mj^elf under joui oideis why 
do you come and salute me on my ariival 1 I beg you 
to be so good as to take me into the temple, in older that 
I may pay my respects to the Buddha ” I Yu led her 
mto the prmmpal hall, and instructed the nuns to light 
mcense-slicks, rmg the bells, and beat the diums The 
Visit to the temple finished, she went into the preachmg^ 
hall, where she greeted her instructresses llie latter 
obeyed the King’s command and endeavoured to 
persuade the Frmcess to return to her home, but, as 
none of their aigumcnts had any effect, it was at length 
deaded to give her a trial, and to put hei m charge of 
the kitchen, where she could prepare the food for the 
nunnery, and generally be at the service of all If she 
did not give satisfaction they could dismiss her 

She makes Offering to the Biuldha 

Miao Shan joyfully agreed, and proceeded to make her 
humble submission to the Buddha She knelt before 
Ju Lai, and made offermg to him, praying as followB 
** Great Buddha, full of goodness and mercy, youi humble 
servant wishes to leave the woild Grant that I may 
never yield to the temptations which will be sent to try 
my faith.” Miao Shan further promised to observe all 
the legulations of the nunnery and to obey the superiors 

J^mtuat ^td 

This generous self-sacrifice touched the heart of Yu 
Huang, the Master of Heaven, who summoned the 
Spirit of the North Star and instructed him as follows 
zda 
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“Miao Shan, the thud daughter oi King Miao Chuang, 
has renounced the woild in ordei to devote heisclf to 
the attainment of peifection. Her father has consigned 
her to the Nunneiy of the White Bud. She has under- 
taken without grumbling the bmden of all the woik in 
the nunnery If she is left without help, who is there 
who wiH be wilhng to adopt the vutuous He ? Do you 
go quickly and oider the Three Agents, the Gods of the 
Five Saaed Peaks, the Eight Ministers of the Heavenly 
Diagon, Ch*ieh Lan, and the t*ip-U to send hei help at 
once Tell the Sea-diagon to dig her a well near the 
kitchen, a tiger to bimg hei fiiewood, buds to collect 
vegetables for the mmates of the nunnery, and all the 
spirits of Heaven to help her m her duties, that she 
may give herself up without disturbance to the pursuit 
of perfection See that my commands are piomptly 
obeyed ” The Spirit of the Noith Stai comphed without 
delay 

T/ie Nitmiery on Fire 

Seeing all these gods aiiive to help the novice, the 
Superior, I Yu, held consultation with the chcar-mistiess, 
saying **We assigned to the Princess the burdensome 
work of the kitchen because she refused to return to the 
world , but Since she has enteied on her duties the gods 
of the eight caves of Heaven have come to offer her 
fruit, Ch'ieh Lan sweeps the kitchen, the dragon has dug 
a well, the God of the Hearth and the tiger bring hei fuel, 
birds collect vegetables for her, the nunnery bell every 
evening at dusk booms of itsdif, as if struck by some 
mysterious hand. Obviously miracles are bemg per- 
formed Hasten and fetch the King, and beg his Majesty 
to lecaU his daughter.” 
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ChSng Cli€ng-ch'ang started on liei way, and, on 
aruval, informed the King of all that had taken place 
The King called Hu Fi*>h, the chief of the guaid, and 
oideied him to go to the sub-prefecture of Lung^hu Hsien 
at the head of an army coips of 5000 infantry and 
cavalry He was to sui round the Nunnciy of the White 
Bud and bum it to the ground, together with the nuns 
When he leached the place the commander sunounded 
the nunnery with his soldiers, and set fiic to it The 
five hundred doomed nuns invoked the aid of Heaven 
and earth, and then, addicssing Miao Shan, said 
** It IS you who have brought upon us this teiriblc 
disaster ” 

It 18 true,” said Miao Shan “ I alone am the cause 
of your destiuction ** She then knelt down and prayed 
to Heaven ** Great Sovereign of the Universe, your 
servant is the daughter of Kmg Miao Chuang , you are 
the giandson of King Lun Will you not rescue your 
younger sister f You have left your palace , 1 also 
have left mine You in former times betook yourself 
to the snowy mountains to attain perfection , I came 
here with the same object Will you not save us from 
this fiery destruction ? ” 

Her player ended, Miao Shan took a bamboo hau- 
pin from hei haii, pricked the roof of her mouth with 
It, and spat the fiowmg blood toward Heaven 
Immediately great clouds gathered in all parts of the 
sky and sent down mundating showers, which put out 
the file that thieatcned the nunnery. Ihe nuns thiew 
themselves on then Imees and thanked her efiusively 
for having saved then hves 

Hu Fi-h retired, and went in haste to inform the King 
of this extraordinary occurrence. The King, enraged, 
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ordered lum to go back at once, bring his daughtei in 
chains, and behead her on the spot. 

The Bxecuttm of Mtao Shan 
But the Queen, if^ho had heaid of this new plot, begged 
the King to giant her daughter a last chance “ If you 
will give permission,” she said, I will have a magnificent 
pavilion built at the side of the load where Miao Shan 
will pass in cliains on the way to her execution, and will 
go theie with our two other daughters and our sons-in- 
law. As she passes we will have music, songs, feasting, 
everything likely to impiess her and make her contrast 
our luxurious life with her miserable plight This will 
surely bring her to repentance ” 

“I agree,” said the King, "to counter-order her 
execution until youi preparations are complete ” 
Neveitheless, when the time came, Miao Shan showed 
nothmg but disdain for all this woildly show, and to all 
advances rephed only "1 love not these pompous 
vanities, I swear that I prefer death to the so-called 
joys of this world ” She was then led to the place of 
execution All the Court was present Sacrifices were 
made to her as to one already dead A Grand Himster 
pronounced ihe sacrificial oration 

In the midst of all this the Queen appeared, and 
ordered the officials to return to their posts, that she 
might once more exhort her daughtei to lepent But 
Miao Shan only hstened m silence with downcast eyes 
The King felt great repugnance to shedding his 
daughter’s blood, and enrdered her to be imprisoned m 
ihe palace, m order that he might make a last effort to 
save her. "I am the Kmg,” he said, “my orders 
cannot be hghdy set aside Disobedience to them 
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involves punishment, and in spile of my paternal love 
foi you, if you persist m your pi csent attitude, you will 
be executed to-moirow in fiont of the palace gate ” 

The hearing the King’s verdict, went with all 

speed to Yu Huang, and lepoi ted to him the sentence 
which had been pronounced agamst Miao Shan Yu 
Huang exclaimed *‘Save Buddha, there is none in the 
west so noble as this Fiincess To-moriow, at the 
appointed houi, go to the scene of execution, biealc the 
swords, and apJmtei the lancca they will use to Jol] her. 
See that she suffer s no pain At the moment of hei death 
tiansfoim youiself into a tigei, and brmg hei body to the 
pine~wood Having deposited it in a safe place, put a 
magic pill in her mouth to aircst decay Her triumphant 
soul on Its return horn the lower regions must find it m a 
pel feet state of preservation m older to be able to re-enter 
It and animate it afresh Aftei that, she must betake 
herself to Hsiang Shan on P*u T*o Island, whcie she will 
reach the highest state of perfection ” 

On the day appomted, Commander Hu Pi-Ii led the 
condemned Piinccss to the place of execution A body of 
troops had been stationed there to maintain order The 
tUhti was m attendance at the palace gates Miao Shan 
was radiant with ]oy ** To-day,” she said, “ I leave the 
world for a better life Hasten to take my life, but beware 
of mutilating my body ” 

The King’s waiiant arrived, and suddenly the sky 
became overcast and darkness fell upon the eaith A 
blight hght surrounded Miao Shan, and when the swoid 
of the executionei fell upon the neck of the victim it was 
broken in two. Then they thrust at hei with a spear, 
but the weapon fell to pieces. After that the King 
ordered that she be strangled with a silken coid. A 
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few momenta later a tiger leapt into die execution giound, 
dispersed the executioners, put the inanimate body of 
Miao Shan on his back, and disappeared mto the pme- 
forest Hu Pi-U rushed to the palace, recounted to the 
King full details of all that had occurred, and received a 
reward of two ingots of gold 

Mtao Shan msits the Infernal Regions 

Meantime, Miao Shan’s soul, which remamed unhurt, 
was borne on a cloud , when, wakmg as hrom a dieam, she 
hfted hei head and looked lound, she could not see her 
body. My father has ju&t had me strangled,” she sighed 
“ How 18 It that 1 find myself in this place 1 Here are 
neither mountains, noi trees, nor vegetation, no sun, 
moon, nor stars, no habitation, no sound, no cackling 
of a fowl nor barking of a dog How can I hve in this 
desolate legion 1 ” 

Suddenly a young man dressed m blue, shining with a 
biiUiant light, and cairymg a large banner, appealed and 
said to her * ’’ By order of Yen Wang, the Kmg of the 
Hells, I come to take you to the eighteen infernal regions ” 

** What is this cursed place where 1 am now ? ” asked 
Miao Shan 

“ This 18 the lower world. Hell,” he rephed “ Your 
refusal to mairy, and the magnanimity with which you 
chose an ignominious death lather than break youi reso- 
lutions, deserve the recognition of Yu Huang, and the ten 
gods of the lower regions, impressed and pleased at your 
emment virtue, have sent me to you Fear nothing and 
follow me ” 

Thus Miao Shan began hei visit to all the infernal 
regions The Gods of the Ten HdUs came to con- 
gratulate hei 
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“Who am I,” asked Miao Shan, “that you should 
deign to take the trouble to show me such respect ^ 

“ We have heaid,” they lephed, “ that when you lecite 
your prayers all evil disappeats as if by magic We 
should ll've to hear you pray ” 

“ I consent,^’ lephcd Miao Shan, “ on condition that all 
the condemned ones in the ten infeinal legions be released 
from then chains in order to hsten to me ” 

At the appointed time the condemned were led m by 
Niu T*ou (‘ Ox-head’) and Ma Mien (*Hoise-face’),the two 
chief constables of Hell, and Miao Shan began her prayers 
No soonei had she finished than Hell was suddenly trans- 
formed into a paradise of joy, and the matiuments of 
torture into lotus-flowers 

Hell a Paradise 

F*an Kuan, the keeper of the Register of the Living 
and the Dead, presented a memorial to Yen Wang statmg 
that smee Miao Shan’s arrival there was no more pam in 
Hell, and all the condemned were beside themselves with 
happiness “ Smee it has always been decreed,” he adde'd, 
“that, m justice, there must be both a Heaven and a Hell, 
if you do not send this saint bade to earth, there will no 
longer be any Hell, but only a Heaven ” 

“Since that is so,” said Yen Wang, “let forty-eight 
flag-beaieis escort her across the Styx Bridge [Nai-ho 
Ch’iao], that she may be taken to the pine-forest to re- 
enter her body, and resume her life m the upper woild ” 
The King of the Hdls having paid his lespects to her, 
the youth m blue conducted her soul back to her body, 
whidi she found lymg under a pine-tree Having re- 
entered It, Miao Shan found herself alive again A 
bitter sigji escaped from her hps “I remember,” she 
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said, ** all that I aaw and heard in Hell I sigh for the 
moment which will find me fiee of all impediments, and 
yet my soul has le^enteied my body Here, without 
any lonely mountam on which to give myself up to the 
puisuit of perfection, what will become of me ? ” Great 
tears welled fiom hei eyes, 

A Test of Virtite 

Just then Ju Lai Buddha appeared Why have you 
come to this place i ” he asked Mtao Shan explained 
why the Kmg had put her to death, and how aftei her 
descent mto Hell her soul had re-entered her body “ I 
gieatly pity your misfortune,” Ju Lai said, “ but there is 
no one to hdp you I also am alone Why should we 
not many 1 We could build ourselves a hut, and pass 
our days m peace What say you ? ” “ Sir,” she leplied, 
'*you must not make impossible suggestions, 1 died 
and came to life agam How can you speak so hghtly 1 
Do me the pleasuie of withdrawmg from my piesence ” 

“Well,” said the visitor, “he to whom you are 
spealung is no other than the Buddha of the West 
1 came to test your virtue This place is not suitable 
for your devotional exercises, I invite you to come to 
Hsiang Shan ” 

Miao Shan threw herself on her knees and said “ My 
bodily eyes deceived me I never thought that your 
Majesty would come to a |fiace like this Pardon my 
seeming want of respect Where is this Hsiang Shan 1 ” 

“ Hsiang Shan is a very dd monastery,” Ju Lai replied, 
“built in the eailiest historical times It is inhabited 
by Immortals. It is situated m the sea, on P*u T*o 
Island, a dependency of the kingdom of Annam, There 
you will be able to leach the highest peifection ” 
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How far ofl is this island 7 ” Miao Shan asked 
“ More than three thousand h” Ju Lai leplied “ I 
feai/* she said, “ 1 could not bear die fatigue of so long 
a journey ” “ Calm yourself,” he rejoined “ I have 
bi ought with me a magic peach, of a land not to be found 
in any earthly oichaid Once you have eaten it, you 
will experience neithei hunger nor thust, old age and 
death will have no power over you you will live for 
ever ” 

Miao Shan ate the magic peach, took leave of Ju Lai, 
and started on the way to Hsiang Shan Fiom the 
clouds the Spirit of the North Star saw her wending hei 
way painfully toward P*u T*o He called the Guardian 
of the Soil of Hsiang Shan and said to him “ Miao Shan 
is on her way to youi country, the way is long and 
difficult Do you take the form of a tiger, and carry 
her to ha journey’s end ” 

The transformed himself into a tiga and 

stationed himself m the middle of the load along which 
Miao Shan must pass, giving vent to faocious roars 
“ 1 am a poor girl devoid of filial piety,” said Miao 
Shan when she came up “ 1 have disobeyed my father’s 
commands , devour me, and maJee an end of me ” 

The tiger then spoke, saying “ I am not a real tiger, 
but the Guardian of the Soil of Hsiang Shan. 1 have 
received instructions to cairy you there. Get on my 
back,” 

“Since you have received these instructions,” said 
the girl, “I Will obey, and when I have attained to 
perfection 1 will not forget your kindness ” 

The tigm: went o€ like a flash of hghtiung, and m the 
twmkhng of an eye Miao Shan found herself at the foot 
of the rocky slopes of P’u T*o Island. 
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Mtw> Shan attorns to Perfection 

After nine years in this retreat Miao Shan had i cached 
the acme of perfection Ti-tsang Wang then came to 
Hsiang Shan, and was so astonished at her virtue that 
he mquired of the local as to what had brought 
about this wondeiful result “With the exception of 
Ju Lai, m all the west no one equals hex in dignity and 
peifection She is the Queen of the three thousand 
P'u->sa’s and of all the bemgs on earth who have skin 
and blood We regard her as our sovereign m all thmgs 
Therefore, on the nmeteenth day of the eleventh moon 
we will enthrone her, that the whole world may profit 
by her beneficence ” 

The sent out his mvitations for the ceremony 
The Dragon-king of the Western Sea, the Gods of the 
Five Sacred Mountams, the Emperor-samts to the 
number of one hundred and twenty, the thirty-six 
officials of the Ministry of Time, the celestial function- 
al les m charge of wind, ram, thundei, and lightning, the 
Three Causes, the Five Samts, the Eight Immortals, the 
Ten Kings of the Hells — all were present on the 
appomted day Miao Shan took her seat on the lotus- 
throne, and the assembled gods proclaimed her sovereign of 
Heaven and earth, and a Buddha Moreover, they decided 
that It was not meet that she should remam alone at 
Hsiang Shan, so they begged her to choose a worthy 
young man and a virtuous damsel to seive her m the 
temple 

the was entrusted with the task of finding them 
While makmg search, he met a young priest named 
Shan Ts*ai. After the death of his parents he had 
become a hermit on Ta-hua Shan, and was still a novice 
m the saence of perfection. 
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Miao Shan oidered him to be bi ought to hei "Who 
are you ? ” she asked 

" I am a poor orphan pnest of no merit,” he replied 
" From my eaihest youth I have led the life of a 
hermit I liave been told that your power is equalled 
only by youi goodness, so I have ventured to come to 
pi ay you to show me how to attain to perfection ” 

“ My only fear,” rephed Miao Shan, “ is that your 
desire fox perfection may not be sincere ” 

" I have now no parents,*’ the piiest continued, " and 
I have come more than a thousand lx to find you How 
can I be wanting in sincerity i ” 

"What special degiee of ability have you attamed 
durmg your course of peifection ? ” asked Miao Shan 
" 1 have no skill,” leplied Shan Ts'ai, " but I rely for 
eveiythmg on your great pity, and under your guidance 
1 hope to reach the requued ability ” 

" Very well,” said Miao Shan, " take up youi station 
on the top of yondei peak, and wait till I ^d a means 
of transporting you ” 

y4 Ruse 

Miao Shan called the fu-U and bade him go and beg 
all the Immortals to disguise themselves as pirates and 
to besiege the mountam, waving torches, and thi eaten- 
ing with swoids and spears to kill hei "Then I will 
seek refuge on the summit, and thence leap over the 
precipice to prove Shan Ts'ai’s fidelity and affection.” 

A mmute later a horde of brigands of ferocious aspect 
rushed up to the temple of Hsiang Shan. Miao Shan 
cried for help, ruslied up the steep mdme, missed her 
footmg, and rolled down into the ravme Shan Ts*ai, 
seemg her fall mto the abyss, without hesitation flung 
himself after her m oidei to rescue her When he 
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reached her, he asked **What have you to fear irom 
the robbers ? You have nothing for them to steal , why 
throw yourself ovei the precipice, exposing yourself to 
certain death ? ” 

Miao Shan saw that he was weeping, and wept too 
** 1 must comply with the wish of Heaven,” she said 

Tfw Transformation of Shan Ts*ai 

Shan Ts'ai, inconsolable, prayed Heaven and earth 
to save his protectress Miao Shan said to him You 
should not have risked your life by throwing yomself 
over the precipice 1 have not yet transformed you 
But you did a brave thmg, and I know that you have 
a good heart Now, look down there ” “ Oh,” said 
he, ” if I mistake not, that is a corpse ” “ Yes,” she 
replied, ” that is your former body Now you are 
transformed you can rise at will and fly m the air ” Shan 
Ts'ai bowed low to thank his benefactress, who said to 
him '‘Hencefoith you must say your prayers by my 
side, and not leave me for a smgle day ” 

' Broths and Sister’ 

With her spiritual sight Miao Shan perceived at the 
bottom of the Southern Sea the third son of Lung Wang, 
who, m carrying out his father’s orders, was cleaving 
the waves in the form of a carp While doing so, he 
was caught m a fisherman’s net, taken to the market at 
Yueh Chou, and offered for sale Miao Shan at once 
sent her faithful Shan Ts'ai, in the guise of a servant, to 
buy him, givmg him a thousand cash to purchase the 
fish, which he was to take to the foot of the rocks at P'u 
T'o and set free m the sea The son of Lung Wang 
heartily thanked his dehverei, and on his return to the 
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palace related to his father what had occurred The 
King said “As a leward, make her a present of 
a luminous pcail, so that she may reate her prayas by 
Us light at night-time ” 

Lung Nu, die daughta of Lung Wang’s third son, 
obtamed her giandfatha’s permission to take the gift to 
Miao Shan and beg that she might be allowed to study 
the doctiine of the sages under her guidance Afta 
having proved hei sincerity, she was accepted as a pupil. 
Shan Ts*ai called her his sister, and Lung Nu reciprocated 
by calling him her dear brotha Both lived as brothei 
and sister by Miao Shan’s side 

The Kin^s Pimshment 

After King Miao Chuang had burned the Nunnery of the 
White Bud and killed his daughter, Ch'ieh Lan Buddha 
presented a petition to Yu Huang praying that the crime 
be not allowed to go unpunished Yu Huang, justly 
irritated, oidaed F*an Kuan to consult the Register of 
the Living and the Dead to see how long this homicidal 
King had yet to live F’an Kuan turned ovei the pages 
of his register, and saw that accoiding to the ^vmc 
ordmances the Kmg’s leign on the thione of Hsmg Lm 
should last for twenty years, but that this period had 
not yet ejcpued* “That which has been decreed is 
immutable,” said Yu Huang, “ but 1 will punish him by 
sendmg him illness” He called the God of Epidemics, 
and oidaed him to afflict the King’s body wi^ ulcers, 
of a kind which could not be healed except by remedies 
to be given him by his daughter Miao Shan 

The order was promptly executed, and the King could 

^ Thiei« u endently a nustalcA here, mace the King wm twenty when 
he ascended the throne and fifty at the birth of Miao Shan 
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get no rect by day or by night His two daughters 
and their husbands spent ^eir tune m feasting while he 
tossed about in agony on his sick-bed In vain the 
most famous physicians were called in , the malady only 
grew worse, and despair took hold of the patient He then 
caused a pioclamation to be made that he would grant the 
succession to the throne to any person who would provide 
him with an effectual remedy to restoie him to health. 

The Disguised Pnesi-doctor 
Miao Shan had learnt by revelation at Hsiang Shan 
all that was taking place at the palace She assumed 
the form of a pnest-doctoi, clothed herself m a priest’s 
gown, with the regulation headdress and Stiaw shoes, 
and attached to her girdle a gouid containing pills and 
other medianes In this appaiel she went straight to 
the palace gate, read the loyal edict posted there, and 
tore It down Some members of the palace guard 8ei2ed 
hei, and inquired angrily **Who aie you that you 
should dare to tear down the royal pioclamation ? ” 

" I, a poor priest, am also a doctor,” ^e replied “ I read 
the edict posted on the palace gates The King is mquir* 
mg for a doctor who can heal him I am a doctor of an 
cdd cultured family, and propose to restore him to health ” 
“ If you are of a cultured family, why did you become 
a priest 1” they asked “Would it not have been better 
to gam your hvmg honestly in practising your art than 
to shave your head and go loafing about the woild ? 
Besides, all the highest physicians have tried m vain to 
cure the King, do you imagme that you wdl be more 
skilful than all the aged practitioners i ” 

“ Set your mmds at ease,” she rephed “ I have 
received fiom my ancestors the most efficacious remedies, 
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and 1 guarantee that I shall restore the Eling to health ” 
The palace guard then consented to transmit her petition 
to the Queen, who informed the King, and in the end 
the pretended piiest was admitted. HaVmg reached 
the royal bed-chambei, he sat still awhile in order to 
calm himself befoie feelmg the pulse, and to have 
complete control of all his faculties while examining 
the Kmg When he felt quite sure of himself, he 
approached the King’s bed, took the King’s hand, felt 
his pulse, carefully diagnosed the nature of the illness, 
and assured hims^ that it was easily curable 

Strange Medicine 

One serious difficulty, however, presented itself, and 
that was that the tight medicine was almost impossible 
to procure The Kmg showed hrs displeasuie b> saying 

Foi every illness there is a medical piesaiption, and for 
every prescription a specific medicine , how can you say 
that the diagnosis is easy, but that there is no remedy f ” 

“Your Majesty,” replied the priest, “the remedy foi 
youi illness is not to be found m any phaimacy, and no 
one would agree to sell it.” 

The King became angry, believed that he was bemg 
imposed upon, and ordered those about him to drive away 
the priest, who left smilmg 

The following night the King saw m a dream an old 
man who said to him “This pi rest alone can cme your 
illness, and if you ask him he himself will give you the 
right remedy” 

The Kmg awoke as soon as these words had been 
uttered, and begged the Queen to recall the priest When 
the latter had returned, the King related his dream, and 
begged the priest to procure for him the remedy lequued 
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“What, aftei all, is this remedy that I must have in 
Older to be coied ? ** he asked 
“Theie must be the hand and eye of a hving person, 
fiom which to compound the ointment which alone can 
save you,” answered the priest 
Ihe Kmg called out m mdignation “This priest is 
foolmg me ' Who would ever give his hand or his eye i 
Even if anyone would, I could nevei have the heart to 
make use of them ” 

“Nevertheless,” said the priest, “there is no other 
effective remedy ” 

“ Ihen where can I procure this lemedy ? ” asked the 
Kmg 

“Your Majesty must send your ministers, who must 
observe the Buddhist rules of abstinence, to Hsiang Shan, 
where they will be given what is required ” 

“ Wheie IS Hsiang Shan, and how far fiom here ? ” 

“ About three thousand or more It, but I myself will 
indicate the route to be followed , m a veiy short time 
they will return ” 

The Kmg, who was suffeimg teriibly, was more 
contented when he heard that the jomney could be 
rapidly accomplished He called his two imnisters, 
Chao Ch&i and Liu Ch'm, and mstructed them to lose 
no time in starting for Hsiang Shan and to obseive 
scrupulously the Buddhist rules of abstmence He ordered 
the Mmister of Ceremonies to detain the priest in the 
palace until their return 

^ Conspirmy that Fatled 
The two sons-m-law of the ICmg, Ho F$ng and Chao 
K*uei, who had already made secret preparations to 
succeed to the throne as soon as the Kmg should breathe 
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ha last, learned with no little suiprise that the priest 
had hopes of curing the King’s illness, and that he was 
waiting in the palace until the saving remedy was brought 
to him Fearing that they might be disappointed in 
their ambition, and that after hie recoveiy the King, 
faithful to his promise, would give the crown to the 
priest, they entered into a conspuacy with an un- 
scrupulous courtiei named Ho Li They weie obliged 
to act quickly, because the ministeis were travcllmg by 
forced max dies, and would soon be back That same 
night Ho Li was to give to the King a poisoned dunk, 
composed, he would say, by the piiest with the object of 
assuaging the Kmg’s pain until the return of his two 
mmisters Shortly after, an assassin, Su Ta, was to 
muidei the piiest Thus at one stioke both the King 
and the puest would meet their death, and the kmgdom 
would pass to the King’s two sons-m-law 
Miao Shan had rctutned to Hsiang Shan, leaving in 
the palace the bodily foim of the piiest. She saw the two 
traitors Ho FSng and Chao K'uei preparing the poison, 
and was awaie of their wicked intentions Calling the 
spirit Yu I, who was on duty that day, she told him 
to £y to the palace and change into a haimless soup 
the poison about to be admmisteicd to the Kmg and 
to bind the assassin hand and foot 
At midnight Ho Li, carrying m his hand the poisoned 
drink, knocked at the dooi of the royal apartment, and 
said to the Queen that the priest had prepared a soothmg 
potion while awaitmg the return of the ministeis. 
come,” he said, “ to offer it to his Majesty ” The Queen 
took the bowl m her hands and was about to give it to 
the King, when Yu 1 arrived unannounced Quick as 
thought he snatched the bowl from the Queen and poured 
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the contents on the gtonnd, at the same moment he 
knocked ovei those present m the room, so that they all 
rolled on the floor 

At the time this was happenmg the assassm Su Ta 
entered the priest’s room, and struck him with his sword 
Instantly the assassm, without knowmg how, found 
himseU enwrapped m the piiest’s robe and thrown to 
the ground He stiuggled and tried to free himself, but 
found that his hands had been rendered useless by 
some mysterious power, and that flight was impossible 
The spirit Yu 1, having fulfilled the mission entrusted 
to him, now returned to Hsiang Shan and reported to 
Miao S^n 

A Confession and its Results 
Next morning, the two sons-in-law of the King heard 
of the turn thmgs had taken durmg the night The 
whode palace was in a state of the greatest confusion 
When he was informed that the priest had been killed, 
the King called Ch*u Ting4ieh and ordered him to have 
the muideier arrested Su Ta was put to the tortuie 
and confessed all that he knew* Together with Ho la 
he was condemned to be cut mto a thousand pieces 
The two sona-in-law were seized and ordered to instant 
execution, and it was only on the Queen’s mtercession 
that their wives were spared The infmiated King, 
however, ordered that his two daughteis should be 
imprisoned m the palace. 

The Gruesome Remedy 

Meantime Chao ChSn and Lm ChSn had reached Hsiang 
Shan Whmi they were brought to Miao Shan the 
nmusteirs took out the King’s letter and read it to her. 
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“ I, Miao Chuang, King of Hsmg Lm, have learned that 
thete dwells at Hsiang Shan an Immortal whose power 
and compassion have no equal in the whole world. 1 have 
passed my fiftieth yeai, and am afflicted with ulcers that 
all remedies have failed to cuie To-day a priest has 
assured me that at Hsiang Shan I can obtain the hand 
and eye of a living pci son, with which he will piepare an 
ointment able to lestoie me to my usual state of health 
Relying upon his word and upon the goodness of the 
Immoital to whom he has dnected me, I venture to beg 
that those two paits of a hvmg body necessary to heal 
my ulcers be sent to me I assure you of my eveilastmg 
gratitude, fully confident that my request will not be 
refused ” 

The next morning Miao Shan bade the ministers take 
a Imife and cut of! hei left hand and gouge out her left 
eye Liu Ch'm took the knife offered him, but did not 
dale to obey the ordei “ Be quick,” uiged the Immortal , 
** you have been commanded to letmn as soon as possible , 
why do you hesitate as if you were a young gul ? ” Liu 
Ch'm was forced to pioceed He plunged in the knife, 
and the red blood flooded the ground, spreading an odour 
like sweet mcense The hand and eye were placed on a 
golden plate, and, havmg paid their grateful respects to 
the Immoital, the envoys hastened to return 

When they had left, Miao Shan, who had transformed 
herself in oidei to allow the envoys to lemove her hand 
and eye, told Shan Ts'ai that she was now gomg to 
prepare the omtment necessary for the cure of the 
King “Should the Queen,” she added, "send for 
another eye and hand, I vnll transform myself agam, and 
you can give them to her ” No sooner had she finished 
speaking than she mounted a cloud and disappeared in 
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space The two numsteis reached the palace and pr&< 
sented to the Queen the gruesome remedy 'which ^ey 
had bt ought from the temple She, overcome with 
giatitude and emotion, wept copiously “What Im- 
mortal,** she asked, “ can have been so chaiitable as to 
saciifice a hand and eye for the Kmg’s benefit ? ” Then 
suddenly her tears gushed forth with redoubled vigour, 
and she uttered a gieat cry, for she recognized the hand 
of her daughter by a black scar which was on it. 

Half-fneasures 

“ Who else, in fact, but his child,** she contmued amid 
her sobs, “ could have had the courage to give her hand 
to save her fathei’s life > ** “What are you saymg ? ** 
said the King “ In the world there are many hands like 
this ” While they thus reasoned, the priest enteied the 
King’s apartment “ This great Immortal has long 
devoted herself to the attamment of perfection,” he said 
“Those she has healed are innumeiable Give me the 
hand and eye ” He took them and shortly produced an 
omtment which, he told the King, was to be apphed to 
his left side No sooner had it touched his skm than the 
pam on his left side disappeared as if by magic , no sign 
of ulcers was to be seen on that side, but his right side 
remamed swollen and pamful as before 

“ Why IB It,” asked the King, “ that this remedy, 
which 18 so eflicaaous for the left side, should not be 
applied to the right ? ** “ Because,’* replied the priest, 
“ the left hand and eye of the samt cures only the left 
side. If you wish to be completely cured, you must send 
your officers to obtain the right eye and right hand also ” 
The Kmg accordingly dispatched his envoys anew with 
a letter of thanks, and beggmg as a farther favour that 
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the cure should be completed by the healing also of his 
right side 

The King Cured 

On the ariival of the envoys Shan Ts'ai met them in 
the mutilated foim of Miao Shan, and he bade them cut 
of! his Tight hand, pluck out his light eye, and put them 
on a plate At the sight of the tour bleedmg wounds 
Liu Gi'in could not leham fiom calling out indignantly 
** This piiest IS a wicked man, thus to make a martyr of 
a woman in Older to obtam the succession ^ ” 

Having thus spoken, he left with his companion for the 
kmgdom of Hsing Lm. On then return ^e King was 
overwhelmed with joy The priest quickly prepared the 
omtment, and the King, without delay, applied it to his 
right side At once the ulcers disappeared like the dark~ 
ness of night before the using sun The whole Court 
congiatulated the King and eulogized the piiest The 
King conferred upon the latter the title Priest of the 
Brilliant Eye He fell on his face to return thanks, and 
added “ 1, a poor piicst, have left the woild, and have 
only one wish, namdy, that your Majesty should govern 
youi subjects with justice and sympathy and that all the 
ofBcials of the icalm should prove themsdves men of 
mtegrity As for me, I am used to roaming about I 
have no desiie foi any royal estate My happiness 
exceeds all earthly joys,” 

Having thus spoken, the priest waved the sleeve of his 
doak, a cloud descended from Heaven, and seatmg him-* 
sdf upon it he disappeared m the sky From the doud a 
note contaimng the foUowmg words was seen to fall > ** I 
am one of the Teachers of the West 1 came to cure the 
King’s illness, and so to glorify the True Doctiine.” 
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The Ktn^s Daughter 

All who witnessed this miracle exclaimed widi one 
voice “ This priest is the Living Buddha, who is going 
back to Heaven * ” The note was taken to King Miao 
Chuang, who exclaimed “Who am I that I should 
deserve that one of the rulers of Heaven should deign to 
descend and cure me by the sacrifice of hands and eyes f ” 
“What was the face of the saintly person him who 
gave you the remedy i ** he then asked Chao ChSn 
“It was hke unto that of your deceased daughter, 
Miao Shan,” he replied. 

“ When you removed her hands and eyes did she seem 
to suffei ? ” 

“ I saw a great flow of blood, and my heart failed, but 
the face of the victim seemed radiant with happiness ” 

** This certainly must be my daughter Miao Shan, who 
has attained to pei lection,” said the King “ Who but 
she would have given hands and eyes ? Purify yourselves 
and observe the rules of abstinence, and go quickly to 
Hsiang Shan to return thanks to the samt for this ines- 
timable favour I myself will ere long make a pilgrimage 
thither to return thanks m person ” 

The King and Queen taken Pnsoners 
Three years later the King and Queen, with the giandees 
of their Court, set out to visit Hsiang Shan, but on the 
way the monarchs were captured by the Green Lion, or 
God of Fire, and the White Elephant, or Spirit of the 
Water, the two guardians of the Temple of Buddha, who 
transported them to a dark cavern m the mountains A 
terrific battle then took pla(» between the eyil spirits on 
the one side and some hosts of heavenly genu, who had 
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been summoned to the rescue, on the other While its 
issue was still unceitam, reinfoi cements under the Red 
Child Devil, who could lesist fire, and the Diagon-'fcmg of 
the Eastern Sea, who could subdue watei, finally routed 
the enemy, and the prisoners weie telcased, 

71^^ Ktn^s Repentance 

The King and Queen now resumed their pilgrimage, and 
Miao Shan instiucted Shan Ts'ai to receive die monarchs 
when they arrived to ofier incense She herself took up 
her place on the altai, her eyes torn out, her hands cut 
off, and her wrists all dripping with blood The King 
recognised his daughter, and bitterly reproached himself , 
the Queen fell swoonmg at her feet Miao Shan then 
spoke and tried to comfort them. She told them of all 
that she had experienced since the day when she had 
been executed, and how she had attained to immortal 
perfection She then went on “ In oidei to punish you 
for having caused the deaths of all those who perished in 
the wars preceding your accession to the throne, and also 
to avenge the buimng of the Nunnery of the White Bird, 
Yu Huang afflicted you with those grievous ulcers It 
was then that I changed myself mio a priest in order 
to heal you, and gave my eyes and hands, with which 1 
piepaied the ointment that cured you It was I, niore> 
over, who procured youi hberty from Buddha when you 
were imprisoned in the cave by the Green Lion and the 
White Elephant ” 

Sackchih and Ashes 

At these words the King threw himself with his face 
on the ground, offered mcense, wot shipped Heaven, earth, 
the sun, and the moon, saymg with a Voice broken by 
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Bobs ** I committed a great cnme in killing my daughter, 
who has Bacrificed her eyes and hands in order to cure 
my Bickness ** 

No soonei were these words uttered than Miao Shan 
reassumed her normal form, and, descendmg from the 
altar, approached her parents and sisters Her body had 
agam its origmal completeness, and m the presence of its 
perfect beauty, and at findmg themselves reunited as one 
family, all wept foi ]oy 

“ Well,” said Miao Shan to her father, “ will you now 
force me to many and prevent my devoting myself to 
the attamment of petfection 1 ” 

** Speak no more of that,” rephed the Bang “ I was 
m the wiong If you had not reached perfection, I should 
not now be alive I have made up my mind to exchange 
my Bceptie for the pursuit of the perfect life, which I 
wish to lead henceforth together with you ” 

The Ktiig renounces the Throne 
Then, m the presence of all, he addressed his Grand 
Minister Chao ChSn, saying ** Your devotion to the ser- 
vice of the State has lendered you worthy to wear the 
crown I surrender it to you” The Court proclaimed 
Chao Ch^ King of Hsmg Lm, bade farew^ to Miao 
Chuang, and set out for their kmgdom accompamed by 
their new sovereign 

Pardon of the Green Leon and the White Elephant 
Buddha had summoned the White Elephant and the 
Green Lion, and was on the pomt of sentencing them to 
eternal damnation when the compassionate Miao Shan 
interceded for them “ Certainly you deserve no forgive- 
ness,” he said, ** but 1 cannot refuse a request made by 
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Miao Shan, -whose clemency is without limit I give you 
over to her, to serve and obey her in everything Fdlow 
hei » 

M%cu> Slum becomes a BuddJta 

The guaidian spirit on duty that day then announced 
the arrival of a messenger from Yu Huang It was 
T'ai-po Chin-'hsmg, who was the beaier of a divine decree, 
which he handed to Miao Shan It read as follows “ I, 
the august Emperoi, make known to you this decree 
Miao Chuang, King of Hsmg Lm, forgetful ahlce of Heaven 
and Hell, the sue virtues, and metempsychosis, has led a 
blameworthy hfe , but your nine yeais of penitence, the 
filial piety which caused you to aaaifice your own body 
to effect his cure, m short, all youi vutues, have redeemed 
hiS faults Youi eyes can see and j'our eais can hear all 
the good and bad deeds and words of men You are 
the object of my especial legaid Therefore I make 
proclamation of this deciee of canonization. 

** Miao Shan wiU have -(he title of Very Merciful and 
Very Compassionate F*u-^a, Saviour of the Afflicted, 
Miraculous and Always Helpful Piotectiess of Moitals 
On youi lofty precious lotus-flower throne, you will 
be -ihe Soveieign of the Southern Seas and of P*u T*o 
Isle. 

** Your two sisters, hitherto tamted with earthly 
pleasures, will gradually progress till they reach true 
peifection. 

^*Miao Ch'ing will have the title of Very Vntuous 
P*u-sa, the Completely Beautiful, Rider of the Green Lion 

“Miao Yin will be honoured with the title of Very 
Virtuous and Completely Resplendent P'u-sa, Rider of the 
White Elephant 
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" King Miao Chuang w raised to the dignity of Viituoua 
Conquering F^u-sa, Surveyor of Mortals 

“ Queen Po Ya receives the title of P'u-ea of Ten 
Thousand Virtues, Surveyor of Famous Women. 

“ Shan Ts^ai has bestowed upon him the tide of Golden 
Youth 

** Lung Nu has the title of Jade Maiden 
” During all tune incense is to be burned before all the 
members of this canonized gioup ” 



CHAPTER XI • THE EIGHT 
IMMORTALS 


PaHstm 

E ither smgly or m gioiipB the Eight Immortals, 
Fa Hsicn, of the Taoist ichgion are one of the 
most popular subjects of repiesentation m China , 
dieu poitiaits aie to be seen eveijwheie — on poicelain 
vases, teapots, teacups, fans, saolls, embioideiy, etc 
Images of them are made m porcelain, eaithenwaie, roots, 
wood, metals The term * Eight Immortals ’ is figuratively 
used foi happmess The number eight has become lucky 
m association with this tradition, and persons or thmgs 
eight in number are graced accordingly Thus we lead 
of reverence shown to the * Eight Gemi Table’ (Pa Hsxen 
Cho\ the ‘Eight Genu Bridge ’ (Pa Hsxen Cb*xao)t ‘Eight 
Genu Vermicelli ’ (Pa Hsxen Mien)^ the ‘ Eight Genu of 
the Wincrcup’ (Txn Chung Pa Hsxen) — ^wmc-bibbeis of 
the T’ang dynasty celebrated by Tu Fu, the poet They 
are favourite subjects of lomance, and special objects of 
adoration In them we see “the embodiment of the 
ideas of perfect but imaginary happiness which possess 
tlie mmds of the Chinese people ” Three of them (Chung- 
li Ch‘nan, Chang Kuo, and Lu Yen) wae historical 
personages, the others are mentioned only in fables 
or romances They represent all kinds of people — old, 
young, male, female, civil, militaiy, iich, poor, aiBicted, 
cultured, noble They arc also repiesentative of early, 
middle, and later historical periods 
The legend of the Eight Immortals is certainly not older 
than the time of the Sung dynasty (a d 960-1280), and 
IS probably to be assigned to that of the Yuan dynasty 
(1280-1368) But some, if not all, of the group seem to 
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have been previously celebrated as Immortals m the Taoist 
legends Their biogiaphies are usually arranged in the 
Older of dieu official eminence or senioiity m age Heie 
1 follow that adopted m Hsiu hsiang Pa Hsten tung yu 
ch%^ in which they are desaibed in the order in which 
they became Immortals. 

Lt T^teJi-kmi 

Li T'leh-kuai, depicted always with his crutch and 
gomd full of magic medicines, was of the family name of 
Lt, his own name being Li Yuan (Hs'uan, now read Yuan) 
He IS also known as K*ung-mu Hsi Wang Mu cured 
him of an ulcer on the leg and taught him the art of 
becoming immortal He was canonized as Rector of the 
East He is said to have been of commanding stature 
and dignified mien, devoting himself solel}' to the study 
of Taoist lore Hsi Wang Mu made him a present of 
an iron crutch, and sent him to the capital to teach the 
doctrine of immoitahty to Han Chung-h 

He IS also identified with Li Ning>yang, to whom Lao 
Tzfi descended from Heaven m order to instruct him m the 
wisdom of the gods Soon after he had completed his 
course of mstruction his soul left his body to go on a 
visit to Hua Shan Some say he was summoned by Iiao 
Tzh, others that Lao Tzh engaged him as escort to the 
countries of Hsi Yu He left his disciple I^ang Lmg in 
charge of his body, saying that if he did not return within 
seven days he was to have the body cremated Unfor- 
tunately, when only six days had elapsed the disciple was 
called away to the death-bed of his mother In oider to 
be able to leave at once he cremated the body forthwith, 
and when the soul returned it found only a heap of ashes 

^ An lUustrated Atcoma of tht Btgii Immortgls^ Muston io ibt East 
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Some say the body was not cremated, but only became 
devitalized thiongh neglect or tbrongh being uninhabited 
for so long a time The object of the setting of the watch 
was not only to prevent mjuiy to or theft of the body, 
but aho to prevent any othei soul from takmg up its 
abode in it 

In a forest near by a beggar had just died of hunger 
Finding this coipse untenanted, the wandering spuit 
enteied it thiough the temples, and made ofi Iv^en he 
found that his head was long and pointed, his face black, 
his beard and hau woolly and dishevelled, his eyes of 
gigantic size, and one of his legs lame, he wished to get 
out of this vile body, but liso Tzfi advised him not to 
make the attempt and gave him a gold band to keep 
his hau in order, and an non crutch to hdp his lame leg. 
On lifting hia hand to his eyes, be found they were as 
laige as buckles That is why he was called Li K*ung^mu, 
* Li Hollow Eyes ’ Populaily he is known as Li Theh- 
kuai, ‘Li with the lion Ciutch.’ No precise period seems 
to be assigned to his career on eaith, ^ough one tradition 
places him in the Yuan dynasty Another account says 
that he was changed into a diagon, and in that form 
ascended to Heaven 

Elsewhere it is i elated that T'leh'-kuai, after entering 
the body of the lame beggar, benevolently proceeded to 
revive the mother of Yang, his negligent disciple Lean- 
ing on his lion staff and cariying a gourd of medicines on 
his back he went to Yang’s house, where preparations 
were bemg made for the funeral The contents of the 
gourd, poured into the mouth, revived the dead woman. 
He ihen made hiinsdf known, and, giving Yang another 
piU, vanished in a gust of wind. Two hundred yeais later 
he effected the immortalization of his disciple, 
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Duiing hiB peregrinations on earth he would hang a 
bottle on the wall at night and jump into it, emetging on 
the following morning He fiequently returned to eaith, 
and at times tried to bring about the transmigration of 
otheis 

An example is the case of Ch*ao Tu, the watchman 
T*ieh>kuai walked into a fieif furnace and bade Ch’ao 
follow The latter, being afraid of imitating an act 
evidently associated with the supernatural world of evil 
spirits, refused to do so Theh^kuai then told Ch*ao to 
step on to a leaf floating on the surface of the river, 
saying that it was a boat that would bear bun across 
safely Again the watchman refused, whereupon T'leh- 
kuai, remarking that the cares of this world were evidently 
too weighty for him to be able to ascend to immortahty, 
stepped on to the leaf himself and vanished 

Chmg’-h CfCtum 

Regarding the origin and hfe of this Immortal several 
diSerent accounts are given One states that his family 
name was Chung^li, and ihat he lived m the Han dynasty, 
being therefore called Han Chung>-li His cognomen was 
Ch^uan, his literary appellation Chi Tao, and bis pseudo- 
nyms Ho-ho Tail and Wang-yang TiSiii , h» style Yun- 
fang 

He was born in the district of Hsien-yang Hsien (a 
sub-prefecture of the ancient capital Hsi-an Fu) in 
Shensi He became Marshal of the Empire m the cycUc 
year 2496 In his old age he became a hermit on 
Yang-ciuo Shan, thirty 1 % north-east of I-ch*Sng Hsien 
in the prefecture of F*ing-yang Eu m Shansi He is 
referred to by the title of King-empeior of ihe Tiue 
Active Pimaple« 
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Another account desciibcs Chung-h Ch^uan as meiely a 
vice-marehal in the seivice of Duke Chou Hsiao He was 
defeated m battle, and escaped to Cliung-nan Shan, where 
he met the Five Heioes, the Flowcis of the East, who 
instructed him in the doctiine of immortality. At the 
end of the T‘ang dynasty Han Chung^li taught this same 
science of immoitality to Lu Tung-pin (see p. 297), and 
took the pompous title of the Only Independent One 
Undei Heaven 

Other versions state that Han Chung-ii is not the name 
of a peison, but of a country , that he was a Taoist piiest 
Chung Li'-tzh, and that he was a beggar, Chung^li by 
name, who gave to one Lao Chih a pill of immortality 
No sooner had the latter swallowed it than he went mad, 
left his wife, and ascended to Heaven 

Duimg a great famine he transmuted copper and pewter 
into silvci by amalgamatmg them with some mysterious 
diug This treasuie he distiihutcd among the poor, and 
thousands of lives were thus saved. 

One day, while he was meditating, the stone wall of his 
dwelling in the mountains was rent asundei, and a jade 
casket exposed to view This was found to contain seciet 
mformation as to how to become an Immortal. 

When he had followed these mstructions for some time, 
bis room was filled with many-coloured clouds, music was 
heaid, and a celestial stoik came and boie him away on 
Its back to the regions of immortality 

He 18 sometimes represented holding his feather-fan, 
yu’‘mao Shan j at othei times the peach of immoitahty 
Since his admission to the ranlcs of the gods, he has 
appeared on earth at various limes as the messenger of 
Heaven. On one of these occasions he met Lu Yen, as 
naiiated on p. 297. 
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Lan Ts*(u-ho 

Lan. Ts'ai'ho is vaiiously stated to have been a woman 
and an hermaphrodite She is the stroUmg singer or moun- 
tebank of the Immortals Usually she pla;|^ a flute or a 
pail of cymbals Her origm is unknown, but hei personal 
name is said to have been Yang Su, and her career is 
assigned to the peiiod of the T'ang dynasty She 
wandered abroad clad m a tatteied blue gown held by a 
black wooden belt thiee inches wide, with one foot shoe- 
less and the other shod, weaimg in summer an under- 
garment of wadded material, and m winter sleeping on 
the snow, her breath rising m a brilliant cloud hke the 
steam from a boiling cauldron In this guise she earned 
her hvelihood by smgmg in the streets, keeping time with 
a wand three feet long Though taken for a lunatic, the 
doggerel verse she sang disproved the popular slandeis 
It denounced this fleetmg hfe and its delusive pleasuies 
When given money, she either strung it on a cord and 
waved it to the time of her song or scatteied it on the ground 
foi the poor to pick up 

One day she was found to have become intomcated m 
an mn at F^g-yang Fu in Anhui, and while in that state 
disappeared on a cloud, having thrown down to earth her 
shoe, robe, belt, and castanets 

Accordmg to popular beUef, however, only one of the 
Eight Immortals, namely. Ho Hsien-ku, was a woman, 
Lan Ts’ai-ho bemg represented as a young person of about 
sixteen, bearing a basket of frnit Accordmg to the Hsm 
hstang Pa listen tung yu ebt^ he was * ihe Eed-footed 
Great Genius,’ Ch*ih-chiao Ta-hsien incarnate Though 
he was a man, adds the writer, he could not understand 
how to be a man (which is perhaps the reason why he 
has been supposed to be a woman) 
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Chang Km 

The period assigned to Chang Kuo is the middle oi close 
of the seventh to the middle of the eighth centmy a d 
He lived as a hermit on Chung*-t*iao Shan, in the prefecture 
of Phng-yang Fu m Shansi The Emperors T*ai Tsung 
and Kao Tsung of the T*ang dynasty frequently invited 
him to Court, but he persistently refused to go At last, 
pressed once more by the Empress Wu (a d 684-705), he 
consented to leave his retreat, but was struck down by 
death at the gate of the Temple of the Jealous Woman 
His body began to decay and to be eaten by woims, when 
lo I he was seen agam, alive and well, on the mountains 
of HSng Chou in P'mg-yang Fu He rode on a white 
mule, which earned him thousands of miles in a day, and 
which, when the journey was finished, he folded up like 
a sheet of paper and put away in his wallet When he 
again required its services, he had only to spurt water 
upon the packet from his mouth and the animal at once 
assumed its proper shape At all times he peifoimed 
wondeiful feats of necromancy, and declared that he had 
been Giand Minister to the Emperor Yao (2357’-z255 b c.) 
during a pievious existence. 

In the twentjM:hird year (a d 735) of the reign-period 
K’ai Yuan of the Empeior Hsuan Tsung of the T*ang 
dynasty, he was called to Lo-yang in Honan, and elected 
Chief of the Imperial Academy, with the honomable title 
of Very Peispicacious Teacher 

It was just at this time that the famous Taoist Yeh 
Fa-shan, thanks to his skill m neciomancy, was in great 
favour at Court The Emperor asked him who this Qiang 
Kuo Lao (he usually has the epithet Lao, ' old,’ added to 
his name) was. ** I know,” replied the magician , ” but if 
I were to tell your Majesty I should fall dead at your feet, 
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80 I dare not speak unless your Majesty vnll promise that 
you will go with bare feet and bare head to ask Chang 
Kuo to forgive you, in which case I should immediately 
revive ’’ Hsuan Tsung having promised, Fa-shan then 
said Chang Kuo is a white spiritual bat which came 
out of primeval chaos ” No sooner had he spoken than 
he diopped dead at the Empeioi’s feet 

Hsuan Tsung, with bare head and feet, went to Chang 
Kuo as he had promised, and begged forgiveness for his 
indiscretion The latter then spiinkled water on Fa- 
shan’s face and he revived Soon after Chang fell sick 
and returned to die in the H§ng Chou Mountains during 
the period a n 742-<746 When his disciples opened his 
tomb, they found it empty 

He IS usually seen mounted on his white mule, sometimes 
facing Its head, sometimes its tail He carries a phoenix- 
feather oi a peach of immoitality 

At his interviews with the jEmperor Ming Huang m 
A n 723 (when he was ahve still) Chang Kuo ** entertained 
the Emperor with a variety of magical tricks, such as 
rendeimg himself mvisible, drinking oS a cup of aconite, 
and fellmg buds or flowers by pointing at them. He 
refused the hand of an imperial princess, and also declmed 
to have his portrait placed in the Hall of Worthies ” 

A picture of Chang Kuo sitting on a donkey and offering 
a descendant to the newly married couple is often found 
m the nuptial chamber It seems somewhat mcongiuous 
that an old ascetic should be associated with matrimonial 
happiness and the grantmg of offsprmg, but the explana- 
tion may possibly be connected with his performance of 
wonderful feats of necromancy, though he is said not to 
have given encouragement to others m these things during 
his lifetime. 
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Ho Hsten Ku 

A maiden holding in her hand a magic lotus-blossom, 
the flower of open-hcartedness, or the peach of immor- 
tality given her by Lu Tung-pm in the mountain-gorge 
as a symbol of identity, playing at limes the shing^ or leed- 
oigan, 01 diinJting wine — ^tlus is the picture llie Chinese 
paint of the Immoital Ho Hsien Ku 

She was the daughtei of Ho T’ai, a native of TsSng- 
ch'6ng Hsicn in Kuangtung Othcis say hci father was 
a shopkeeper at Ling^hng m Hunan She lived in the 
time of the usurping empress Wu (a d 684-705) of the 
T‘ang dynasty At her butli six haus weie found growing 
on the Cl own of her head, and the account says she never 
had any more, though the pictuies represent her with 
a full head of hau She elected to live on Yun-mu Ling, 
twenty It west of Ts&ig'ch*Sng Hsien On that mountain 
was found a stone called yun^a sM, * mother -of-peail * 
In a dream she saw a spiiit who oideied her to powder 
and eat one of these stones, by doing which she could 
acquue both agihty and immoitahty She complied with 
this injunction, and also vowed heiself to a hfe of vnginity 
Her days were thencefoith passed in floatmg fiom one 
peak to anothei, bunging home at night to her mother 
the fruits she collected on the mountain She gradually 
found that she had no need to eat m order to hve Her 
fame having leached the eais of the Empiess, she was 
mvited to Court, but while journeymg thithei suddenly 
disappeared from moital view and became an Immortal 
She is said to have been seen again in a.d. 750 floating 
upon a cloud of many colours at the temple of Ma Ku, the 
famous female Taoist magician, and again, some years 
later, in the city of Canton« 

She u represented as an extremely beautiful maiden, 
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and IS remaikable as occupying so prominent a position 
m a cult in which no system of female ascetiasm is 
developed 

Lu Timg'^nn 

Lu Tung-*pm*8 family name was La , his pei sonal name 
Tung-pin, also Yen, and his pseudonym Shun Yang 
Tzti He was born in a n 798 at Yung^lo Hsien, m the 
prefecture of Ho-chung Fu m Shansi, a hundred and 
twenty 1 % south-east of the present sub-pi efecture of 
Yung^chi Hsien (P*u Chou) He came of an official 
family, his grandfather having been President of the 
Mmistry of Ceremonies, and his father Piefect of Hai 
Chou He was 5 feet 2 inches in height, and at twenty 
was stiU unmarried At this time he made a journey to 
Lu Shan in Kiangsi, where he met the Fiie-diagon, who 
presented him with a magic sword, which enabled him at 
will to hide himself in the heavens 

During his visit to the capital, Ch*ang-an in Shensi, he 
met the Immoital Han Chung^i, who instructed him in 
the mysteries of alchemy and the elixir of life When he 
revealed himself as Yun-fang Hsien-shSng, Lu Yen exs 
pressed an ardent desire to aid m converting mankind to 
the tiue doctrme, but was first exposed to a series of ten 
temptations. These bemg successfully overcome, he was 
mvested with supeinatuial power and magic weapons, 
with which he traversed the Empire, slaying dragons and 
riddmg the earth of divers kmds of evils, durmg a period 
of upward of four hundred years Another version says 
that Han Qiung-h was in an inn, heating a jug of rice-wine. 
Here Lumet him, and going to sleep dreamed that he was 
promoted to a very high office and was exceptionally 
favoured by fortune m every way This had gone on for 
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fifty years when unexpectedly a serious fault caused him 
to be condemned to exUe, and his family was extermmated 
Alone m the world, he was sighing bitteily, when he awoke 
with a start All had taken place m so short a space of 
time that Han Chung-h’s wine was not yet hot This 
18 the incident refeiied to in Chinese hterature m the 
phrase ‘ iice-wine dream * Convmced of the hollowness 
of worldly dignities, he followed Han Chung-h to the 
Ho Lmg Mountains at Chung^nan in Shensi, wheie he 
was initiated into the divme mysteries, and became an 
Immoital 

In A D III 5 the Empeioi Hui Tsung conferied on him 
the title of Hero of Marvellous Wisdom, and later he 
was proclaimed King^emperor and Strong Protector 

There are various versions of the legend of Lu Tung-pin 
One of these adds that in order to fulfil his promise made 
to Chung-li to do what he could to aid in the woik of 
convertmg his fellow-creatures to the true doctrine, he 
went to Yueh Yang m the guise of an oil-seller, intending 
to immortalize all those who did not ask for additional 
weight to tlie quantity of oil pui chased Durmg a whole 
year he met only selfish and extortionate customers, with 
the exception of one old lady who alone did not ask for 
more than was her due So he went to hei house, and see- 
ing a well in the courtyaid threw a few grams of nee mto 
It The water muaculously turned into wine, fiom the 
sale of which the dame amassed gicat wealth. 

He was veiy skilful in fencmg, and is always represented 
with his magic Excahbui named Chan-yao Kuai, * Devil- 
slaymg Sabie,’ and m one hand holds a fly-whisk, Yun- 
chou, or * Cloud-sweeper,* a symbol common in Taoism 
of being able to fly at will through the an and to walk on 
the clouds of Heaven 
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Like Kuan Kung, he is shown bearing in his arms a 
male child — vindicating a piomise of numeious progeny, 
induding hitrait and famous officials Consequently he 
18 one of the spiritual beings honouied by the hteratt 

Han Hstattg TeU 

Han Hsiang Tzfl, who is depicted with a bouquet of 
flowers oi a basket of peaches of immoitality, is stated 
to have been a giand-nephew of Han Yu (a d 768-844), 
the gieat statesman, philosopher, and poet of the T'ang 
dynasty, and an ardent votaiy of transcendental study 
His own name was Ch^mg Fu The child was entrusted 
to his uncle to be educated and prepared for the public 
examinations He excelled his teacher m intelligence 
and the performance of wonderful feats, such as the 
production fiom a little earth m a flower-pot of some 
maivellous flowering plants, on the leaves of which 
were written in letters of gold some verses to this 
effect • 

The clouds hide Mount Ch'm Ling. 

Where le your abode f 
The snow u deep on Lan Kuan , 

Your horae leiuaeB to advance 

" What 13 the meaning of these verses f ” asked Han 
Yu “ You will see,*’ replied Han Hsiang Tzti 

Some time afterward Han Yu was sent in disgiace to 
the prefecture of Ch*ao-chou Fu m Kuangtung When 
he reached the foot of Lan Kuan the snow was so deep 
that he could not go on. Han Hsiang Tzfl appeared, 
and, sweeping away the snow, made a path for him 
Han Yu then undei stood the prophecy in his pupil’s 
veises 
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When Han Hsiang Tztt was leaving his unde, he gave 
him the following in veise 

Mfliijr udeed are the eminent men who have served their 
country^ but which of them empasaes you m his knowledge of 
htcintuic ? When you have reached a high position, you will 
be buned in a damp and foggy hnd 

Han Yu also gave his pupil a faiewell veise 

How many heie below allow themselves to be inebriated by 
the love of houonra and pelf I Alone and watchful you persevcie m 
die right path But a time will come when, taking your flight 
to die sky, you will open m the ethereal blue a luminous roadway 

Han Yu was depiessed at the thought of the damp 
dimate of his place of exile. ** I fear theie is no doubt,” 
he said, “that I shall die without seemg my family 
again.” 

Han Hsiang Tzil consoled him, gave him a prescription, 
and said “ Not only will you return in perfect health to 
the bosom of your family, but you will be reinstated m 
your former offices ” All this took place exactly as he 
had predicted 

Anothei account states that he became the disciple of 
Lu Tung-pin, and, havmg been earned up to the supei- 
natuial peach^liee of the genu, fell fiom its blanches, but 
durmg hiB descent attained to the state of immoitality. 
Still another version says that he was killed by the fall, 
was tiansfoimed, and then undciwent the Vaiious ex- 
periences with Han Yu already lelated 

Ts^ao Ku(hckm 

Ts^ao Kuo-chiu was connected with the imperial 
family of the Sungs, and is shown with the tablet of 
admission to Court in his hand, He became one of the 
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Eight Immortals because the other seven, who occupied 
seven of the eight gi ottos of the Upper Spheres, wished 
to see the eighth inhabited, and nominated him because 
“ his disposition resembled that of a genie ” The legend 
relates that the Empicss Ts^ao, wife of the Emperor 
Jen Tsung (ad 1023-64), had two younger brokers 
The elder of the two, Chmg-hsiu, did not concern 
himself with the affairs of State , the younger, Chmg^ 
chih, was notorious for his misbehaviour In spite of 
all warnings he refused to reform, and being at last 
guilty of homicide was condemned to death His brother, 
ashamed at what had occurred, went and hid m the 
mountams, where he clothed his head and body with wild 
plants, resolved to lead the life of a heimit One day 
Han diung-h and Lu Tung-pm found him m his retreat, 
and asked him whal he was domg “ I am engaged in 
studymg the Way,” he replied, ** What way, and where 
18 It ? ” they asked He pointed to the sky, “ Where 
IS the sky i ” they went on He pointed to his heart 
The two visitors smiled and said ** The heart is the sky, 
and the sky is the Way , you understand the origm of 
things” They then gave him a recipe foi perfection, 
to enable him to take his place among the Pei feet Ones. 
In a few days only he had reached this much’oought-after 
condition 

In another veision we find fuller details concerning this 
Immortal. A graduate named Yuan W6n-ch8ng of Ch* ao- 
yang Hsien, in the sub-prefecture of Ch’ao-chou Fu in 
Kuangtung, was travellmg with his wife to take his 
examinations at the capital Ts'ao Ching-chih, the 
younger brother of the Empiess, saw the lady, and was 
struck with her beauty In order to gratify his passion 
he invited the graduate and his young wife to the palace, 
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wlicre he strangled the husband and tiled to foice the wife 
to cohabit with him She refused obstmatcly, and as a 
last resoit he had her impiisoned m a noisome dungeon 
The soul of the graduate appeared to the imperial Censor 
Pao Lao-ych, and begged him to exact vengeance for the 
execi able ci ime The elder bi other , Ching-hsiu, seeing the 
case put in the hands of the upright Pao Lao-yeh, and 
knowing his brothei to be guilty of homicide, advised him 
to put the woman to death, in ordei to cut off all souices 
of information and so to prevent fur thei pi oceedmgs The 
young voluptuary theieupon caused the woman to be 
thrown down a deep well, but the star T*ai-po Chm-hsing, 
in the form of an old man, diew her out agam While 
making her escape, she met on the road an official pro- 
cession which she mistook for that of Pao Lao-yeh, and, 
going up to the sedan chair, made her accusation This 
official was no other than the elder brother of the murderer. 
Ching-hsiu, terrified, daied not refuse to accept the charge, 
but on the pretext that the woman had not placed heisdf 
lespectfully by the side of the official chair, and thus had 
not left a way clear for the passage of bis retmue, he had 
her beaten with uon-spiked whips, and she was cast away 
for dead m a neighbourmg lane This time also she 
revived, and ran to infoim Pao Lao-yeh The latter 
immediately had Ts*ao Ching^hsiu arrested, cangued, 
and fettered. Without loss of time he wiote an mvita- 
tion to the second biothei, Ts'ao Chmg-chih, and on his 
arrival confionted him with the giaduate’s wife, who 
accused him to his face Pao Lao-yeh had him put in 
a pit, and remained deaf to all entreaties of the Empeior 
and Empress on his behalf A few days later the murdeiei 
was taken to the place of execution, and his head rolled 
in the dnst. The problem now was how to get Ts'ao 
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Ching-hsiu out of the hands of the terrible Censor The 
Emperor Jen Tsung, to please the Empress, had a universal 
amnesty proclaimed throughout the Empire, under which 
all prisoners were set free On receipt of this edict, Pao 
Lao-yeh libeiated Ts*ao Chmg^isiu from the cangue, and 
allowed him to go fiee As one risen fiom the dead, he 
gave himself up to the practice of perfection, became a 
hermit, and, through the inatiuction of the Perfect Ones, 
became one of the Eight Immortals. 

Pa Hstm Kuo Hat 

The phrase Pa Hmn ktio hat, * the Eight Immortals 
crossing the sea,* refers to the legend of an expedition 
made by these deities Their object was to behold the 
wondious things of the sea not to be found in the celestial 
sphere 

The usual mode of celestial locomotion — by talcing a seat 
on a cloud — ^was discarded at the suggestion of Lu Yen, 
who recommended that they should show the mfimte 
variety of their talents by placing thmgs on the surface 
of the sea and stepping on them 

Li Theh->kaai threw down his crutch, and scudded 
rapidly over the waves Chimg'h Ch*uan used his feather- 
fan, Chang Kuo his paper mule, Lu Tung-pm his sword, 
Han Hsiang Tzh his flower -basket. Ho Hsien Ku her 
lotus-flower, Lan Ts’ai-ho his musical mstrument, and 
Ts'ao Kuo-chiu his tablet of admission to Court The 
popular pictures often represent most of these articles 
changed into Various kinds of sea-monsters The musical 
instrument was noticed by the son of the Dragon-king 
of the Eastern Sea This avaricious prince conceived 
the Idea of stealing the mstrument and imprisonmg 
Its owner The Immortals thereupon declaicd wai, the 
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details oi which are described at length by tlie Chinese 
wiiteis, the outcome being that the Di agon-king was 
utteily defeated After this the Eight Immoitals con- 
tinued then Bubmaiine exploits for an indefinite time, 
encountering numbcilcss advcntuics , but hcic the authoi 
travels far into the feitilc icgion of lOinanLC, beyond the 
fiontius of oui piesent piovincci 
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CHAPTER XII : THE GUARDIAN OF 
THE GATE OF HEAVEN 


Z,#, tke PagoefiP-dearer 

I N Buddhist temples there is to be seen a richly attired 
figure of a man holding m his hand a model of a 
pagoda He is Li, the Prime Minister of Heaven 
and father of No-cha 

He was a geneial under the tyiant Chou and 
commander of Ch*en-t'ang Kuan at the time when the 
bloody war was being waged which resulted in the 
es;tinction of the Ym dynasty 
No-cha is one of the most frequently mentioned heroes 
m Chinese lomance, he is lepresented m one account 
as being Yu Huang’s shield-bear ei, sixty feet m height, 
his three heads with mne eyes crowned by a golden wheel, 
his eight hands each hddmg a magic weapon, and his 
mouth voimtmg blue clouds At the sound of his 
voice, we aie told, the heavens shook and ^e foundations 
of the earth trembled His duty was to biing mto 
submission all the demons which desolated the world 
His birth was in this wise Li Chmg’s wife, Ym Shih, 
bore him three sons, the eldest Chm-cha, the second 
Mu-cha, and the thud No-cha, generally known as * the 
Thud Prmce* 

Ym Shih di earned one night that a Taoist priest entered 
her room She mdignantly exclaimed How daie you 
come into my room m this indiscreet manner f ” The 
priest rephed. “Woman, receive the child of tihe 
tmicoin t ” Before she could reply the Taoist pushed 
an object to her bosom 

Ym Shih awoke m a flight, a cold sweat all over her 
body Havmg awakened her husband, she told him 
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what she had di earned At tliat moment she was seized 
with the pains of childbirth Li Chmg withdicw to an 
adjoming lOom, uneasy at what seemed to be inauspicious 
omens A little latei two servants lan to him, aying out . 
** Youi wife has given buth to a monstrous fieak * " 

An Avatar of the Inielhgmt Pearl 

Li Chmg seized his swoid and went mto his wite^s 
room, which he found filled with a red light exhahng a 
most extraoidinary odour A ball of flesh was rolhng 
on the floor like a wheel, with a blow of his sword he 
cut It open, and a babe emeiged, sui rounded by a halo 
of red light. Its face was veiy white, a gold biacelet 
was on Its right wrist, and it woie a pan of led silk 
trouseis, fiom which proceeded rays of dazzling golden 
hght The biacelet was 'the horizon of Heaven and 
earth,’ and the two precious objects belonged to the 
cave Chin-kuang Tung of T*ai-i Cli&i~jfin, the piiest who 
had bestowed them upon him when he appeared to his 
mothci during hei sleep The child itself was an avatar 
of Ling Chu-tzh, ' the Intelligent Feail * 

On the moiiow T'ai-i ChSn-j^n letuined and asked 
La Ching’s pei mission to see the new-born babe "He 
shall be called No-cha,” he said, " and will become my 
disciple ” 

A Precoamts Youth 

At seven yeais of age No-cha was already six feet in 
height One day he asked his mother if he might go for 
a walk outside the town His mother gi anted him 
pel mission on condition that he was accompanied by a 
servant. She also counselled him not to remam too long 
outside the wall, lest Im fathei should become anxious. 
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It was in the fifth moon the heat was excessive 
No-cha had not gone a h before he was m a profuse 
perspuation Some way ahead he saw a clump of trees, 
to which he hastened, and, settling himself in the shade, 
opened his coat, and breathed with rehef the fresher 
air In front of him he saw a stream of limpid green 
water runnmg between two lows of wiUows, gently 
agitated by the movement of the wmd, and fiowmg 
round a rock The child ran to the banks of the stream, 
and said to his guardian " I am covered with 
perspiration, and will bathe from the rock” "Be 
quick,” said the servant , " if your father returns home 
before you he will be anxious ” No-cha stripped himself, 
took his red silk trousers, several feet long, and dipped 
them in the water, intending to use them as a towel No 
sooner were the magic tiousers immersed m the stream 
than the water began to boil, and Heaven and earth 
tiemblcd The water of this iiver, the Qiiu-wan Ho, 
* Nine-bends River,’ which communicated with the 
Eastern Sea, turned completely red, and Lung Wang’s 
palace shook to its foundations. The Dragon-kmg, 
surprised at seeing the walls of his crystal palace shakmg, 
called his ofBcers and inquired *‘How is it that the 
palace threatens to collapse i There should not be an 
earthquake at this tune.” He ordeied one of his atten- 
dants to go at once and find out what evil was givmg 
rise to the commotion When the officer reached the 
river he saw that the water was red, but noticed nothmg 
else except a boy dipping a band of silk m the stream 
He cleft the water and called out angrily " That child 
should be thrown into the water for making the river 
red and causmg Lung Wang’s palace to shake ” 

" Who 18 that who speaks so brutally f ” said No-cha 
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Then, seeing that the man mtended to seize him, he 
jumped aside, took his gold biacclct, and hurled it in 
the air It fell on the head of the oificei, and No^cha left 
him dead on the rock Then he picked up his biacelet 
and said smiling "His blood has stamed my piecious 
hoiizon of Heaven and earth” He then washed it m 
the watei 

The Siaytitg of the Dragotp-km^ s Son 
" How IS It that the officer does not return ? ” inqtuied 
Lung Wang At that moment attendants came to 
infoim him that his retamci had been mmdered by a 
boy 

Theieupon Ao Pmg, the thnd son of Lung Wang, 
placing himself at the head of a troop of marines, his 
trident m his hand, left the palace precincts The 
wairioiB dashed mto the iiver, raismg on every side 
waves momitains high Seemg the watci rising, No-cha 
stood up on the lock and was confionted by Ao Ping 
mounted on a sea-monstei 
" Who slew my messengei ? ” ciied the wairior. 

" I did,” answeied No-cha 
" Who arc you ? ” demanded Ao Pmg 
" I am No-cha, the thud son of Li Clung of Ch^Sn-t^ang 
Kuan. 1 came heie to bathe and rehesh myself , youi 
messenger cursed me, and I lolled him. Then-~-” 

" Rascal I do you not know that youi victim was a 
deputy of the King of Heaven ? How dare you kill 
him, and then boast of your aime 1 ” 

So saying, Ao Pmg thrust at the boy with his tiideni. 
No-cha, by a brisk move, evaded the thrust 
" Who are you 1 ” he asked m tuin 
" I am Ao Plug, the third son of Lung Wang ” 
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“Ah, you aie a blusterer,” jeered the boy, “if you 
daie to touch me 1 will slcm you alive, and your mud- 
eels I ” 

“ You make me choke with rage,” rejomed Ao Pmg, 
at the same time thrusting agam with his tiident 

Furious at this renewed attack, No-cha spiead his 
silk tiousers m the air, and thousands of balls of fire 
flew out of them, felling Lung Wang’s son No-cha 
put his foot on Ao Ping’s head and struck it with his 
magic bracelet, whereupon he appeared in his true form 
of a dragon 

“ I am now gomg to pull out your smews,” he said, 
“ m order to make a belt for my father to use to bmd on 
his cuirass ” 

No-cha was as good as his word, and Ao Ping’s escort 
lan and infoimed Lung Wang of the fate of his son 
The Dragon-kmg went to Li Chmg and demanded an 
explanation 

Being entirely ignorant of what had taken place, Li 
Chmg sought No-cha to question him. 

An Unruly Son 

No-cha was m the garden, occupied in weaving the 
belt of dragon-amew The stupefaction of Li Chmg 
may be imagmed. “You have bi ought most awful 
misfortunes upon us,” he exclaimed. “ Come and give 
an account of your conduct ” “ Have no fear,” replied 
No-cha superciliously ; “ his son’s smews are still mtact , 
I wiU give them back to him if he wishes ” 

When they entered the house he saluted the Dragon- 
king, made a curt apology, and offered to return hu 
son’s smews The father, moved with giief at the sight 
of the proofs of the tragedy, said bitteily to Li Chmg . 
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“ You have such a son and yet daie to deny his guilt, 
though you heard him haughtily admitting it • To-moiiow 
I shall rcpoit the matter to Yu Huang” Having 
spoken thus, he depaitcd 

Li Giing was overwhelmed at tlie enoimity o£ his 
son’s crime His wife, in an adjoining loom, hearing 
his lamentations, went to her husband “What ob- 
noiaous cieature is this that you have brought into 
the world ? ” he said to her angrily. “ He has slam 
two spuits, the son of Lung Wang and a stewaid sent 
by the Kmg of Heaven To-moiiow the Diagon-king 
18 to lodge a complaint with Yu Huang, and two oi three 
days hence will see the end of our existence ” 

The pool mother began to wetp copiously. “ What * ” 
she sobbed, “you whom I suffered so much for, you 
are to be the cause of our rum and death I ” 

No<cha, seemg his parents so distracted, fell on his knees 
“ Let me tell you once for all,” he said, “ tliat I am no 
oidinary moital I am the disciple of T*aw Chdn-j&i { 
my magic weapons I received from him; it is they 
which bi ought upon me the undying hatred of Lung 
Wang But he cannot prevail To-day I will go and 
ask my master’s advice. The guilty alone should suffer 
the penalty, it is unjust that his parents should suffer 
in his stead.” 

Drastic Measures 

He then left for Ch^en-yuan Shan, and entered the 
cave of his master T’ai-i Choi j&i, to whom he related 
his adventures The master dwelt upon the grave 
consequences of the murders, and then oideied No-cha 
to bare his breast. With his fingei he drew on the skin 
a magic formula, after which he gave him some seaet 
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instructions. “Now,” he said, “go to the gate of 
Heaven and await the arrival of Lung Wang, who 
purposes to accuse you before Yu Huang Then you 
must come agam to consult me, that yoxur parents may 
not be molested because of your misdeeds” 

When No-cha leached the gate of Heaven it was 
closed. In vam he sought for Lung Wang, but after a 
while he saw him approaching Lung Wang did not 
see No-cha, for the formula written by T*ai-i Chen~jen 
rendered him mvisible As Lung Wang approached the 
gate No-cha ran up to him and struck him so hard 
a blow with his golden bracelet that he fell to the 
ground. Then No-cha stamped on him, cursmg him 
vehemently 

The Di agon-king now recognized his assailant and 
shaiply reproached him with his crimes, but the only 
reparation he got was a renewal of kicks and blowa 
Then, paitially hftmg Lung Wang’s cloak and raising his 
shield, No-clia tore off fi om his body about forty scales. 
Blood flowed copiously, and the Dragon-kmg, under 
stress of the pain, begged his foe to spare his life To 
this No-cha consented on condition that he rehnquished 
his purpose of accusing him befoie Yu Huang 

“ Now,” went on No-cha, “ change yourself into a 
small serpent that 1 may take you back without fear of 
your escapmg” 

Lung Wang took the form of a small blue dragon, and 
followed No-cha to his father’s house, upon entermg 
which Lung Wang resumed his normal form, and accused 
No-cha of havmg belaboured him “I will go with all 
the Dragon-kings and lay an accusation before Yu 
Huang,” he said. Thereupon he transfoimed himself 
mto a gust of wind, and disappeared. 
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No-cfia draws a Bow at a Venture 

“Things aie going fiom bad to woise,” sighed Li Ching 
His son, howevci, consoled him “ I beg you, my father, 
not to let the futuie tiouble you I am the chosen one 
of the gods My master is T*ai-i Clien-j£n, and he has 
assmed me that he can easily potect us ” 

No-cha now went out and ascended a tower which 
commanded a view of the entrance of the foit Theie 
he found a wonderful bow and thiee magic arrows 
No-cha did not know that tins was the spiiitual weapon 
belonging to the foiti “My master informed me that 
1 am destined to fight to establish the commg Chou 
dynasty , I ought therefore to peifect myself m the use 
of weapons This is a good opportunity” He accord- 
ingly seized the bow and shot an ariow toward the south- 
west A led tiail indicated the path of the arrow, 
which hissed as it flew At that moment Pi Yun, a 
seivant of Shih-chi Niang-niang, happened to be at the 
foot of K*u-lou Shan (Skeleton HiU), in front of the 
cave of his mistress. The ariow pieiccd his tliroat, and 
he fell dead, bathed m his blood Shili’<:hi Niang-niang 
came out of her cave, and examining the aiiow found 
that It bore the insaiption . “ Airow which shakes the 
heavens.” She thus knew that it must have come horn 
Ch'Sn-t^ang Kuan, wheie the magic bow was kept. 

Another JSneounter 

The goddess mounted her blue phoenix, flew over the 
fort, seized Li Ching, and carried him to her cave. There 
she made him kned before her, and reminded him how 
she had protected him that he might gam honour and 
glory on earth befoie he attained to immortality. 
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“ It IS thus that you show youi gratitude— by killing my 
servant < ” 

Li Ching swoie that he was innocent , but the tell- 
tale airow was there, and it could not but have come 
from the foitiess Li Ching begged the goddess to set 
him at libeity, in ordei that he might find the culprit 
and bimg him to her “ If I cannot find him,” he added, 
“ you may take my life ** 

Once agam No-cha frankly admitted his deed to his 
father, and followed him to the cave of Shih-chi Niang^ 
niang. When he reached the entrance the second 
servant reproached him with the crime, whereupon 
No-cha struck him a heavy blow Shih-chi Niang- 
niang, infuriated, threw herself at No-cha, sword in 
hand , one after the othei she wrenched from him his 
bracelet and magic trousers 
Depiivcd of hiB magic weapons, No-cha fled to his 
mastei, T‘ai-i Ch&i-]€n The goddess followed and 
demanded that he be put to death A teirible conflict 
ensued between the two champions, until T'ai-i Ch&i- 
j6n hurled mto the air his globe of nine fire-dragons, 
which, falling on Shih-chi Niang-mang, envdoped her 
m a whirlwind of flame When this had passed it was 
seen that she was changed mto stone 
“ Now you are safe,” said T^ai-i Ch&i-jfen to No-cha, 
“but return quickly, for the Four Di agon-kings have 
laid iheir accusation before Yu Huang, and they are 
gomg to carry off your parents* Follow my advice, and 
you will rescue your parents from their misfortune ” 

No-cha commits Hara-Kin 
On hts return No-cha found the Four Dragon-kmga 
on the pomt of catrying ofl; his parents “ It is I,” he 
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said, “who killed Ao Ping, and I who should pay the 
penalty Why aic you molesting my parents ? I am 
about to return to them what I received fiom them. Will 
It satisfy you f ” 

Lung Wang agieed, whereupon No-cha took a swoid, 
and before their eyes cut off an aim, sliced open his 
stomach, and fell unconscious PIis soul, home on the 
wind, went straight to the cave of T’ai'-i Cli^n^jdn, while 
his mothei busied heiself with buiying his body 
“Your home is not hcie,” said his mastei to him, 
“return to Ch'Sn-t*ang Kuan, and beg youi mother to 
build a temple on T8*ui-p*mg Shan, foity It faithei on. 
Incense will be burned to you for thiee yeais, at the end 
of which time you will be leincarnated ” 

^ Habttaiton for the Soiil 

During the night, towaid the thud wntch, while his 
mother was m a deep sleep, No-cha appealed to her m 
a dream and said * “ My mother, pity me , since my 
death, my soul, separated horn my body, wandeis about 
without a home Build me, 1 pi ay you, a temple on 
Ts'ui-p'mg Shan, that I may be leincarnated.” His 
mothei awoke in teais, and related hei vision to Li Ching, 
who lepioachcd hei foi her blmd altachmenl to her un~ 
natuial son, the cause of so much disastei 
For live or six nights the son appealed to his mother, 
each time repeatmg his request. The last time he 
added “ Do not forget that by nature I am feioaous , 
if you refuse my request evil will befall you ” 

His mother then sent builders to the mountam to 
construct a temple to No-cha, and his image was set 
up in it. Miradcs were not wanting, and the number 
of pilgrims who visited the shrme inci eased daily. 
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Lt Chtng destroys /us Sods Statite 

One day Li Clung, with a troop of his soldieis, was 
passing tins mountain, and saw the roads crowded with 
pilgrims of both sexes “ Where are these people 
going f ” he ashed " For six months past,” he was 
told, “the spiiit of the temple on this mountam has 
contmued to perfoim miiacles People come from far 
and near to worship and supplicate him” 

“ What 18 the name of this spuit i ” inquired Li Chuig 
“No-cha,” they replied 

“ No-cha f ” exdaimed the father “ I will go and see 
him myself” 

In a rage Li Chmg enteied the temple and examined 
the statue, which was a speakmg image of his son By 
Its side were images of two of his servants He took his 
whip and began to beat the statue, cursing it all the 
while “It IS not enough, appaiently, foi you to have 
been a source of disastei to us,” he said , “ but even 
aftci your death you must deceive the multitude.” He 
wlupped the statue until it feU. to pieces , he then kicked 
over the images of the servants, and went back, 
admonishmg the people not to woiship so wicked a man, 
the shame and rum of his family By his orders the 
temple was burnt to the ground 
When he reached Ch*&a-t*ang Kuan his wife came to 
him, but he received her coldly “You gave birth to 
that cursed son,” he said, “ who has been the plague of 
our hves, and after his death you budd him a temple in 
which he deceives the people Do you wish to have me 
disgraced 1 If I were to be accused at Court of havmg 
mstituted the worship of false gods, would not my destruc- 
tion be certain ? I have burned the temple, and intend 
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that that shall settle the matter once for all, if ever 
you think of lebuildmg it 1 will bieak oft all relations 
with you ” 

No-cita conmit^ hts Master 

At the time of his fathei’s visit No-cha was absent 
from the temple On his leturn he found only its 
smoking lemnants The spuits of his two seivants ran 
up lamenting “ Who has demolished my temple f ” he 
asked “ Li Ching,” they replied “ In doing this he 
has exceeded his poweis,’* said No-cha “ I gave him 
back the substance I received fiom him, why did he 
come with violence to bieak up my image ? I will have 
nothmg more to do with him ” 

No-cha’s soul had aheady begun to be spmtuahzed. 
So he dctcrmmed to go to T*ai-i Qien-jSn and beg foi 
his help. “ The woiship tendered to you there,” replied 
the Taoist, “ had nothing m it which should have offended 
your father, it did not concern lum. He was in the 
wrong Befoie long Chiang T/ii-ya will descend to 
inaugurate the new dynasty, and since you must thiow 
m your lot with him I will find a way to aid you ” 

A New No-cha 

T'ai-i Ch6n-]6n had two watei-lily stalks and ihiee lotus- 
leaves biought to him He spiead these on the ground 
m the foim of a human being and placed the soul of No- 
cha in this lotus slceleton, uttermg magic mcantations 
the while There emerged a new No-cha full of life, with 
a fresh complexion, purple hps, keen glance, and sixteen 
feet of height “ Follow me to my peacli-garden,” said 
T’ai-i QiSn-jSn, “and 1 will give you your weapons.” 
He handed him a fiery spear, very sharp, and two wind- 
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and-£iie wheels which, placed imder his feet, served 
as a vehicle A buck of gold in a panther-skm bag 
completed his magic armament The new warrior, after 
thanlang his mastei, mounted his wind-and-fire wheels 
and letuined to Ch*Sa-t*ang Kuan 

A Battle between Father and Son 

Li Chuig was mfoimed that his son No-cha had 
returned and was threatemng vengeance So he took 
his weapons, mounted his horse, and went forth to meet 
him Havmg cursed each other profusdy, they jomed 
battle, but Li Ching was worsted and compelled to flee 
No-cha pursued his father, but as he was on the pomt 
of oveitakmg him Li Chmg’s second son, Mu-cha, came 
on the scene, and keenly reproached his brother for his 
unfilial conduct 

“Li Chmg 18 no longer my father,” replied No-cha 
I gave him back my substance , why did he burn my 
temple and smash up my image f ” 

Mu-cha thereupon prepared to defend his father, but 
received on his back a blow from the golden bncl^ and 
fell unconscious. No-cha then lesumed his puismt of 
Li Chmg 

His strength exhausted, and m danger of falling mto the 
hands of his enemy, Li Chmg drew his sword and was 
about to kill himself. “ Stop ( ” cried a Taoist priest 
“ Come mto my cave, and I will protect you ” 

When No-cha came up he could not see Li Chmg, and 
demanded his surrender horn the Taoist But he had 
to do with one stronger than himself, no less a bemg 
than W&i-chu T*ien-^sun, whom T*ai-i ChSn-]^ had 
sent m order that No-cha might receive a lesson The 
Taoist, with the aid of his magic weapon, seized No-cha, 
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and m a moment Ke found a gold img fastened lound 
his neck, two chains on his feet, and he was bound 
to a piUai of gold 

Peace at the Last 

At this moment, as if by accident, T*ai-i Chen-j&i 
appealed upon the scene His mastei had No-cha 
biought befoic WSn-chu T^icn-tsun and Li Ching, and 
advised him to live at peace with his fathei, but he also 
rebuked the fathei for having burned the temple on Ts^ui- 
p'lng Shan This done, he oidered Li Ching to go home, 
and No-cha to return to his cave The latter, ovci- 
flowing with angei, his heait full of vengeance, staited 
again in puisuit of Li Ching, swearing that he would 
punish him Sut the Taoist leappeatcd and piepared 
to protect Li Ching 

No-cha, bustling like a savage cat, ihiew himself at 
his enemy and tiled to pieice him with his speai, but a 
white lotus-flower emeiged fiom the Taoist’s mouth and 
aiiested tlie course of the weapon As No-cha continued 
to threaten him, the Taoist drew horn his sleeve a 
mysteiious object which rose in the an, and, falling at 
the feet of No-cha, enveloped him m flames Then 
No-cha prayed foi mercy The Taoist exacted from 
him three separate piomiscs to live m haimony with 
his father, to recognize and address him as his father, and 
to throw himself at his, the Taoist’s, feet, to indicate his 
reconciliation with himself. 

After this act of icconciliation had been performed, 
Wen-chu T'lcn-tsun promised Li Clung that he should 
leave his oflictal post to become an Immortal able to 
place his sei vices at the disposal of the new Chou dynasty, 
shortly to come into power In older to ensure that 
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their reconciUalion should last foi evei, and to place it 
beyond No-cha’s power to seek revenge, he gave Li 
Ching the wondeiful object by whose agency No-cha’s 
feet had been burned, and which had been the means of 
bimgmg him into subjection It was a golden pagoda, 
whicli became the characteiistic weapon of Li Chmg, 
and gave use to his nickname, Li the Pagoda-bearer 
Finally, Yu Huang appomted him Generahssimo of the 
Twenty-six Celestial Officers, Grand Marshal of the 
and Guaidian of the Gate of Heaven 
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CHAPTER XIII: A BATTLE OF 
THE GODS 


MtUhfanotts Versatile Dtvtmiies 

T he Flngshin yen % dcsciabes at length how, dmmg 
the wais which piccedcd the accession of the Chou 
dynasty ui 1122 bc, a multitude of demigods, 
Buddhas, Immoitals, etc, took pait on one side 01 the 
othei, some fighting foi the old, some foi the new dynasty 
They were wondeiful cieaturcs, gifted with maivellous 
poweis They could at will change their foim, multiply 
then heads and limbs, become invisible, and cieate, by 
meiel^ uttering a word, teiiible monsteis who bit and 
destioyed, 01 sent forth poison gases, or emitted flames 
fiom then nostiils In these battles theie is much light- 
ning, thundei, flight of fiie-diagons, daik clouds which 
vomit buimng hails of murderous weapons, swords, spears, 
and arrows fall fiom the sky on to the heads of the com- 
batants , the eaith trembles, the pillars of Heaven shake. 

Chun Vi 

One of these gifted waiiiois was Chun Th, a Taoist 
of the Western Pmadise, who appeared on the scene 
when the aimies of the rival dynasties weie facmg each 
other. £*nng Hsuan was gallantly hdidmg the pass of 
the Chui-chi Lmg , Chiang T?h-ya was trying to take it 
by assault — so far without success 
Chun T'l’s mission was to take K*ung Ehuan to the 
abode of the blest, his wisdom and gencial progress 
having now reached the lequued degree of peHection. 
This was a means of breaking down the mvmable 
resistance of this powerful enemy and at the same time 
of rewarding hts brilliant talents. 
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But K*ung Hsuan did uot approve of this plan, 
and a fight took place between the two champions 
At one moment Chim T*i was seized by a lummous 
bow and earned into the air, but while enveloped in 
a cloud of fire he appeared with eighteen aims and 
twenty-four heads, holding m each hand a powerful 
talisman. 

T^ie One-eyed Peacock 

He put a silk coid round K*ung Hsuan’s neck, touched 
him with his wand, and forced him to reassume his 
original form of a red one-eyed peacock Chun T*i 
seated himself on the peacock’s back, and it flew across 
the shy, bearmg its saviour and master to the Western 
Paiadise Brilliantly variegated clouds marked its track 
through space 

Arrangements Jbr the Siege 

On the disappearance of its defender the defile of 
dun-chi Lmg was captured, and the village of Chieh- 
p'ai Kuan, the bulwark of the enemy’s forces, reached 
This place was defended by a host of genu and Immortals, 
the most distmguished among them being the Taoist 
T’ung-t'ien Chiao-chu, whose specially effective charms 
had so far kept the fort secure against every attempt 
upon It 

Lao Tzfi himself had deigned to descend from dwelling 
m happiness, together with Yuan-shih T’len-tsun and 
Chieh-ym Tao-j&i, to take part in the siege But the 
town ^d four gates, and these heavenly rulers were only 
three m number So Chun T'l was recalled, and each 
membei of the quartette was entrusted with the task of 
capturing one of the gates. 

X 
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Cliun T'l’a duty was to take the Qiuch-hsien M 6 n, 
defended by T'ung-t’icn Qiiao-rhu The waiiiors who 
had tiled to entci the town by thn gate had one and all 
paid foi llicu tcmeiily with then lives. The moment 
each had ciossed the thieshold a clap of thundei had 
icsounded, and a mystuious bwoid, moving with 
hghtnmg lapidity, had slain him, 

Offmee md Defence 

As Chun T'l advanced at the head of his wariiors 
teniblc lightning rent the air and the mysteiions swoid 
descended hke a thundei boll upon his head But Chun 
T'l held on high hia Seven-piecious Bianch, wheieupon 
theie cmeigcd from it thousands of lotus-floweis, wibch 
formed an impenetrable coveiing and stopped the swoid 
in Its fall. This and the other gates were then forced, 
and a giand assault was now dncctcd against the chief 
defender of the town 

T'ung-t'icn Chiao-chu, iidmg his ox and sturounded 
by his wan 1018, foi the last lime risked the chance of 
war and biavely faced his four teinble adveisaiies. 
With his swoid held aloft, he thiew himself on Chich-yin 
Tao-j^, whose only weapon was his fly-whisk But 
there emerged from this a fivc-colouicd lotus-flower, 
which stopped the swoid-thiust. While Lao Tztf struck 
the hero with his staff, Yuan-shih T'len-tsun warded off 
the terrible swoid with his }ade 

Chun T'i now called to his hdp the spiritual peacock, 
and took the form of a warrior with twenty-four heads 
and eighteen arms. His mysterious weapons surrounded 
T'ung-t'ien Quao-chu, and Lao Tzh strude the hero so 
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haid that fiie came out from his eyes, nose, and mouth 
Unable to pariy the assaults of his adversaries, he next 
received a blow from Chun T*i*8 magic wand, which 
felled him, and he took flight m a whirlwind of dust 

The defenders now offered no further resistance, and 
Yuan-shih T'len-tsun thanked Chun T'l for the valuable 
assistance he had rendered in the capture of the village, 
after which the gods returned to their palace m the 
Western Heaven 

Attempts at Revenge 

T*ung^t’ien Chiao^hu, vanquished and routed, swore 
to have his revenge He called to his aid the spuits of 
the twenty-eight constellations, and marched to attack 
Wu Wang’s aimy The honour of the Victory that 
ensued belonged to Chun Th, who disaimed both the 
Immoital Wu Yun and T’ungf't^ien Chiao-chu 

Wu Yun, aimed with his magic sword, entered the 
lists against Cliun Th , but the latter opened his mouth 
and a blue lotus-flower came out and stopped the blows 
aimed at him Othei thrusts were met by similar 
miracles 

“ Why continue so useless a fight ? ” said Chun T*i 
at last ** Abandon the cause of the Shang, and come 
with me to the Western Paradise. I came to save you, 
and you must not compel me to make you resume your 
oiigmal form” 

An insulting fiow of words was the reply, again the 
magic sword descended like lightnmg, and again lhe 
stroke was aveited by a timely lotus-flower Chun Th 
now waved his wand, and the magic sword was 
bioken to bits, the handle only remaimng m Wu Yun’s 
hand. 
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The Golden-bearded Turtle 

Mad with lagc, Wu Yun seized his club and tiicd to 
fell his enemy But Chun T'l summoned a disciple, who 
appeared with a bamboo pole This he thiust out like 
a iishing-iod, and on a hook at the end of the line attached 
to the pole dangled a laigc golden-beaided tuitle This 
was the Immoital Wu Yun, now in his oiigmal form of 
a spiiitual tuitle The disciple seated himself on its 
back, and both, disappcaimg mto space, returned to the 
Western Heavens. 

The Battle JVon 

To conquer T’ung-t’ien Chiao-chu was more difficult, 
but aftei a long fight Chun T*i waved his Wand of the 
Seven Treasuies and biokc his adversary’s sword. The 
latter, disaimcd and vanquished, disappeared in a cloud 
of dust Chun T*l did not tiouble to puisue him. The 
battle was won. 

Buddhaltood 

A disciple of T‘ungH:*ien Cliiao-chu, P'l-lu Hsien, 
‘the Immoital P'l-lu,’ scemg his master beaten in two 
successive engagements, left the battlefield and followed 
Chun T‘i to the Western Paiadise, to become a Buddha 
He IS known as PVlu Po, one of the pimcipal gods of 
Buddhism. 

Chun T’l’s festival is celebrated on llie sixth day of 
the third moon He is geneially shown with eight hands 
and three faces, one of the latter being that of a pig. 



CHAPTER XIV. HOW THE MONKEY 
BECAME A GOD 

Tf^ Hs% Yu Ch 

I N dealing vial^ the gods of China we noticed the 
monkey among them Why and in what mannei 
he attained to that exalted rank is set forth in detail 
ui the Hsi yu cbt ^ — a work the contents of which have 
become woven mto the fabiic of Chinese legendary lore 
and are known and loved by every intelligent native 
Its pages are filled with ghosts, demons, and fairies, 
good and bad, but **it contains no more than the 
average Chinese really beheves to exist, and his belief 
in such mamfestations is so firm that from the cradle to 
the giave he hves and moves and has his being m refer- 
ence to them ” Its characters are said to be allegorical, 
though It may be doubted whether these implications 
may lightly be read into the Chinese text Thus 
Hsuan (or Yuan) Chuang, oi T^ang SSng, is the pilgrim 
of the Hst yu who symbolizes conscience, to which 
all actions aie brought for trial The priestly garment 
of Hsuan Chuang symbolizes the good work of the 
zectified human nature It is held to be a great pro- 
tection to the new heait from the myriads of evil bemgs 
which surround it, seekmg its destruction. 

Sun Hou-tztl, the Monkey Fairy, represents human 
nature, which is prone to all evil His unreasonable 
vagaries moved Hsuan Chuang to compel him to wear 
a Head-splitting Helmet which would contract upon 
his head in moments of waywaidness The agonizing 

^ A record of a jouroey to the Western Paradise to procure the 
Buddhist scriptures for the Emperor of China The work is a diama^ 
tiaation of the intioduction of Buddhism into China 
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piessuie thus cau<ied would bung him to his senses, 
irrespective of his distance fiom his masici 
The non wand of Sun Hon-t/fi is said to lepicscnt the 
use that can be made of doctimc It was useful £oi all 
pui poses, gieat oi small By a woid it could be made 
invisible, and by a woid it could become long enough to 
span the distance between Heaven and caith 
Chu Pa~chieh, the Pig Fniiy, with his muclc-ialce, stands 
foi the coaisei passions, which aie constantly at wai 
with the conscience in then endeavouis to cast off all 
restraint 

Sha Ho-shang, Piicst Sha, is a good repiesentation of 
Ml Faithful m ^ he P$lgrtm*s Propels In the Hsi yu 
eht he stands for the human chaiactei, which is natuially 
weak and whicli needs constant cncouiagement 

Legend of Sun Hmt-tzfi 

The deeds of this marvellous cieatuie, the heio of the 
Ksx yu cbt, aie to be met with continually in Clunese 
populai htciatuic, and they aie vciy much alive m the 
populai mind In ceitain pails a icgulai woiship is 
oifeicd to him, and m many temples lepicsentations of 
01 legends concerning him aie to be seen oi heaid 
Othei names by which Sun Hou-tztl is icfeiied to are 
Sun Hsing-che, Sun Wu-k'ung, Mei Hou-wang, Chh-t'ien 
Ta Slieng, and Pi-ma Wen, die last-mentioned being a title 
which caused him annoyance by recalling the deiisive 
dignity conferred upon him by Yu Huang' Through- 
out the remamdei of this chapter Sun Hou-uti will be 
shortly lefeired to as ‘ Sun ’ 

Beyond the seas, in the Kastern continent, in the 
kmgdom of Ao-lai, is the mountam Hua-kuo Shan 

' See p 3*9, 
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On the steep sides of this mountain theie is a roclcy 
point 36 feet 5 inches high and 24 feet m circurafeience 
At the veiy top an egg foimed, and> fmctified by the 
bieath of the wind, gave biith to a stone monkey The 
newly-born saluted the foui points of the horizon ; from 
his eyes shone golden stieaks of lightning, which filled 
the palace of the Noilh Pde Stai with hght This hght 
subsided as soon as he was able to take nourishment 
“ To-day,” said Yu Huang to himself, “ I am gomg 
to complete the wonderful diversity of the beings 
engendered by Heaven and eaith This monkey will 
skip and gambol to the highest peaks of mountains, 
]nmp about in the waters, and, eating the fiuit of the 
trees, will be the companion of the gibbon and. the crane 
Like the deei he will pass his nights on the mountain 
slopes, and during the day will be seen leaping on their 
summits or in then caverns That will be the finest 
ornament of all for the mountains I ” 

The aeatme’s exploits soon caused him to be 
proclaimed kmg of the monkeys He then began to 
try to find some means of becoming immortal After 
tiavdlittg for eighteen ycais by land and sea he 
met the Immoital P*u-t*i Tsu-shih on the mountain 
Ling-t*ai-fang-ts*un Duiing his travels the monkey had 
gradually acquired human attiibutes , his face remained 
always as it had been ongmaUy, but dressed m human 
apparel he began to be civilized. His new master gave 
him the family name of Sun, and personal name of Wu- 
k'ung, * Discoverer of Secrets.’ He tanght him how to 
fly through the air, and to change mto seventy-two 
different forms. With one leap he could cover 108,000 
h (about 36,000 miles). 
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Sun^ aftei hia ictmn to Hua-kuo Slian, slew the demon 
Hun-ehili Mo-wang, who had been molcbling the monkeys 
during hia long absence Then he oigam/cd his subjects 
into a rcgnlai aimyt <^7,000 all told Thus the peace oi 
the simian kingdom was assuied As foi hunsclf, he 
could not find a weapon to suit him, and went to con- 
sult Ao ICuang, the Lung Wang, 01 Di agon-king of the 
Eastcin Sea, about it It was fioin him that he 
obtained the formidable lod of non, foimcily planted 
m the ocean-bed by the Gieat Tu (Yu Wang) to regulate 
the level of the wateis He pulled it out, and modified 
It to suit Ins tastes The two extiemities he bound 
lound with gold bands, and on it engiaved the woids 
‘ Gold-bound Wand of my Debiics ’ This magic weapon 
could accommodate itself to all his wishes , bung able 
to assume the most inci edible piopoitions 01 to 1 educe 
Itself to the foim of the finest of needles, which he kept 
hidden in his cai He tciioiized the Fom Kings of the 
Sea, and dicsscd himsdf at then expense The neigh- 
bouiing kmgs allied themselves with him A splendid 
banquet with copious libations of wine sealed the alliance 
of friendslup with the seven kings , but alas < Sun had 
partaken so hbually that when he was seeing his guests 
off, no sooner had he taken a few steps than ho fell into 
a diunkcn sleep The undeitakeia of Yen Wang, the 
King of the Hdls, to whom Lung Wang had accused 
him as the distuibcr of his wateiy kingdom, seized his 
soul, put chains round its neck, and led it down to the 
infernal legions Sun awoke in front of the gate ot 
the kingdom of the dead, broke his fetters, kiUcd his 
two custodians, and, aimed with his magic staff, 
penetiated into the lealm of Yen Wang, where he 
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thieatened to cairy out general destruction He called 
to the ten infernal gods to bring him the Register of die 
Living and the Pead, toie out with hw own hand the 
page on which were written his name and those of his 
monkey subjects, and then told the Rmg of the Hells 
that he was no longer subject to the laws of death Yen 
Wang yielded, though with bad grace, and Sun returned 
triumphant fiom his expedition beyond the tomb« 

Before long Sun’s escapades came to the knowledge 
of Yu Huang Ao Kuang and Yen Wang each sent 
deputies to the Master of Heaven, who took note of 
the double accusation, and sent T*ai-po Chm-hsmg to 
summon before him this disturber of the heavenly peace 

Grand Master of ttte Heavenly Stables 

In order to keep him occupied, Sun was appointed 
Grand Master of the Heavenly Stables, and was 
entrusted with the feedmg of Yu Huang’s horses , his 
ofBicial cdestial title being Pi-^ma Win Later on, 
leainmg the object of the creation of this derisory 
appointment, he overturned the Master’s throne, seized 
his staff, bioke down the South Gate of Heaven, and 
descended on a doud to Hua-kuo Shan 

Grand Supenwtendent of the Heavenly 
Peach'-garden 

Yn Huang in great indignation organized a siege of 
Hua-kuo Shan, but the Kings of Heaven and the generals 
with their celestial aimies were repulsed several times 
Sun now arrogated to himself the pompous title of Grand 
Samt, Governor of Heaven He had this emblazoned 
on bis banneis, and threatened Yu Huang that he would 
cairy destruction mto his kingdom if he refused to 
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recognize his new dignity Yu Huang, alaimcd at the 
result of the mihtaiy opeiations, agiccd to the condition 
laid down by Sun The lattei was tlicn appointed 
Grand Supeimtcndent of "die Heavenly Pcach-gaiden, 
the fiuit of which conf cried immoitality, and a new palace 
was built foi him. 

Double Imniortnhty 

Having made minute obscivations on the scciet 
pioperties of the peaches. Sun ate of them and was thus 
assured against death The tune was iipe foi him to 
mdulge mhis tucks without rcstiaint, and an oppoitumty 
soon presented itself Deeply hurt at not having been 
invited to the feast of the Peach Festival, P*an-t'ao 
Hui given periodically to the Immoitals by Wang-mu 
Niang-niang, the Goddess of the Immoitals, he lesolved 
upon levenge When the picpaiations foi the feast 
weic complete he cast a spell ovei the scivants, causing 
them to fall into a deep sleep, and then ate up all the 
most juicy meats and diank the fine wines piovidcd Xoi 
the heavenly guests Sun had, howevci, indulged him- 
sdl too hbeially; with heavy head and blcaiy eye he 
missed the load back to Ins heavenly abode, and came 
unaware to the gate of Lao Chun, who was, howevci, 
absent fiom his palace It was only a mattci of a few 
mmutes for Sun to entci and swallow the pills of im- 
moilality which Lao Chun kept in five gouids. Thus 
Sun, doubly immoital, iidmg on the mist, agam descended 
to Hua-kuo Shan. 

Sm Hou-ts^ Captured 

These numerous misdeeds aioused the indignation of 
all the gods and goddesses. Accusations pouied in upon 
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Yu Huang, and he ordered the Four Gods of the Heavens 
and their chief generals to bung Sun to him The armies 
laid siege to Hua**kuo Shan, a net was spread m the 
heavens, fantastic battles took place, but the lesistance 
of the enemy was as strenuous and obstinate as befoie 
Lao Chun and Cih-lang, nephew of Yu Huang, 
then appealed on the scene Sun’s waiiiois resisted 
gallantly, but the forces of Heaven were too much for 
them, and at length they were overcome At this 
juncture Sun changed his form, and m spite of the net in 
the sky managed to find a way out In vain seaich 
was made everywheie, until la T*ien-wang, by the help 
of his devil-findmg mirror, detected the quarry and 
informed £rh-lang, who rushed ofE in pursuit Lao 
Chun hulled his magic ring on to the head of the fugitive, 
who stumbled and fell Quick as hghtnmg, the celestial 
dog, T'len Kou, who was in £rh-lang’s seivice, threw 
himself on him, bit him m the calf, and caused him to 
stumble afresh This was the end of the fight. Sun, 
surrounded on all sides, was seized and chained The 
battle was won 

Sun escapes Jrom Lao Chun's Furnace 
The celestial armies now raised the siege, and returned 
to their quarters But a new and unexpected difficulty 
arose Yu Huang condemned the criminal to death, but 
when they went to carry out the sentence the executioners 
learned that he was invulnerable , swords, iron, fire, even 
hghtnmg, could make no impression on his skin Yu 
Huang, alarmed, asked Lao Chun the reason of this 
The latter rephed that there was nothmg surprising about 
It, seemg that the knave had eaten the peaches of hfe 
m the garden of Heaven and the pills of immortality 
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which he had composed, “Hand him over to me,” 
he added “ I will distil lum m my fuinacc of the Eight 
Trigrams, and extinct fiom lus composition tlic elements 
which leiidei him immoital ” 

Yvi Huang oideicd that the piisoncr be handed ovci, 
and m the sight of all he was shut tip in Lao Cliun’s 
alchemical fuinacc, which foi fotty-'ninc days was heated 
wIutC“hot But at an unguarded moment Sun lifted 
the hd, emetged in a lagc, seized his magic staff, and 
thieatened to dcstioy Heaven and extcimmate its 
inhabitants Yu Huang, at the end of lus icsouices, 
summoned Buddlia, who came and addiessed Sun as 
follows “Why do you wish to possess youiself of the 
Kingdom of the Heavens f ” 

“ Have I not power enough to be the God of Heaven i ” 
was the aiiogant leply 

“ What (juahfications have you ? ” asked Buddha 
“ Enumerate them ” 

“My (lualifications are innumerable,” leplied Sun, 
“ I am invulnerable, I am immoital, I can change my- 
self into seventy-two diffcicnt forms, I can ride on the 
clouds of Heaven and pass thioiigh the an at will, 
with one leap 1 can traverse a hundred and eight 
thousand h ** 

“Well,” leplied Buddha, “have a match with me; 
I wager that in one leap you cannot even jump out of 
the palm of my hand. If you succeed 1 will bestow 
upon you the sovereignty of Heaven.” 

Broadr^imvp Compettiton 
Sun rose into space, flew like lightning in the gieat 
vastness, and reached the confines of Heaven, opposite 
the five great led pillars which are the boundaries of 
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the created uiuverae On one of them he wrote hia 
name, ks mefutable evidence that he could reach this 
extieme limit, this done, he returned triumphant to 
demand of Buddha the coveted mheritance 

” But, wretch,” said Buddha, you nevei went out of 
my hand • ” 

** How 18 that ? ” lejoined Sun “ I went as far as 
the pillars of Heaven, and even took the precaution of 
wilting my name on one of them as proof in case of 
need ” 

“Look then at the words you have written,” said 
Buddlia, lifting a finger on which Sun read with 
stupefaction his name as he had insciibed it 

Buddha then seized Sun, transported him out of Heaven, 
and changed his five fingers mto the five elements, 
metal, wood, water, fire, and earth, which mstantly 
formed five high mountains contiguous to each other 
The mountains were called Wu Hsing Shan, and Buddha 
shut Sun up m them 

CowhHons of Release 

Thus subdued, Sun would not have been able to get 
out of his stone prison but for the mtercession of Kuan 
Ym F*u*«a, who obtamed his release on his solemn promise 
that he would serve as guide, philosopher, and friend to 
Hsuan Chuang, the priest who was to undertake the 
difficult journey of 108,000 U to the Western Heaven 
Hus promise, on the whole, he fulfilled m the service 
of Hsuau Qiuang durmg the fourteen years of the long 
journey Now faithful, now restive and undisciplined, 
he was always the one to triumph m the end ovei the 
eighty-one fantastical tribulations which beset them as 
they journeyed. 
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Sha Ha-sitang 

One of the piincipal of Sun’s fcUow-aei vanls of the 
Master was Sha Ho-shang 

He is depicted wcaimg a nccldace of skulls, the heads 
of the nine Gimcse deputies sent in foimer ccntuiies to 
find the Buddhist canon, but whom Sha Ho-^hang had 
devouied on the banks of Xau-sha Rivei when they had 
attempted to cioss it 

He IS also known by the name of Sha Wu-ching, and 
was originally Grand Supciintcndent of the Manufactory 
of Stoies foi Yu Huang’s palace Duiing a great banquet 
given on the Peach Festival to all the gods and Immortals 
of the Chinese Olympus he let fall a crystal bowl, which 
was smashed to atoms Yu Huang caused him to be 
beaten with eight bundled blows, drove him out of Heaven, 
and exiled him to eaith He lived on the banks of the 
Liu-sha Ho, whcie eveiy seventh day a mystciious swoid 
appealed and wounded him in tlie neck Having no othci 
means of subsistence, he used to devoui the passcis-by 

SM becomes Baggage-<.oohe 

When Kuan Yin passed thiough that region on hei 
way to Cliina to find the priest who was piedestined to 
devote himself to the labor lous undertaking of the quest 
of the sacred Buddhist books, Sha Ho-shang threw 
himself on his knees befoie her and begged her to put 
an end to all his woes 

The goddess promised that he should be delivered by 
the priest, her envoy, provided he would engage himself 
in the service of the pilgiim On his promising to do 
this, and to lead a better life, she hers^f oidained him 
piiest. In the end it came about that Hsuan Giuang, when 
passing the Sha Ho, took him mto his suite as coolie to cany 
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his baggage Yu Huang pardoned him in consideration 
of the service he was rendermg to the Buddhist cause 

Cku Pa-ckzek 

Chu Fa-chieh IS a grotesque, even gross, personage, 
with all the mstincts of animalism One day, while 
he was occupymg the high office of Ovei seer-general of 
the Navigation of the Milky Way, he, during a fit of 
drunkenness, vilely assaulted the daughtei of Yu Huang 
The latter had him beaten with two thousand blows from 
an iron hammer, and exiled to earth to be remcainated. 

During his transition a mistake was made, and entering 
the womb of a sow he was born half-man, half-pig, with 
the head and ears of a pig and a human body He began 
by kiUing and eating his mother, and then devoured his 
httle porcine brothers Then he went to hve on the 
wild mountam Fu-lmg Shan, where, armed with an iron 
rake, he first robbed and then ate the tiaveUers who 
passed through that region 

Mao Dlrh-chieh, who lived m the cave Yun-chan Tung, 
engaged him as carrier of her personal effects, which she 
afterward bequeathed to him 

Yielding to the exhortations of the Goddess Kuan Yin, 
who, at the time of her journey to Chma, persuaded 
him to lead a less dissolute life, he was ordained a priest 
by the goddess heiself, who gave him the name of Chu 
(Pig), and the rehgious name of Wu-n^g, * Seeker after 
Strength ’ This monster was knocked down by Sun when 
the latter was passing over the mountam accompanied by 
Hsuan Chnang, and he declared himself a disciple of the 
pilgrim priest He accompanied him throughout the 
journey, and was also received in the Western Paradise 
as a reward for his aid to the Buddhist propaganda. 
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Hsiian Ckuang, tfte Master 

HiG oiigtn of this piicst was as follows In the leiga 
of the Emperor T'ai Tsung of the T'ang dynasty, Cli'&i 
Kuang-]ui, a giaduate of Hai Chou, in his examination 
foi the doctoi’s degice came out as ehitang yuan, first 
on the list Wdn Cliiao (also named MaU'^t'ang Cluao), 
the daughtei of the mmistei Yin K*ai-shan, meeting the 
young academician, fell in love with him, and matiied 
him Sevciai days aftei tlie wedding the Empeior 
appointed Ch'&i Kuang-jui Governor of Chiang Chou 
(modern Chen-chiang Fn), in Kiangsu After a short 
Visit to lus native town he staitcd to take up his post 
His old mothei and his wife accompanied him When 
they 1 cached Hung Chou his mothei fell sick and they 
were forced to stay foi a time at the Inn of Ten Thousand 
Floweis, kept by one Liu Hsiao-gih Days passed, tlie 
sickness did not leave hci, and as the time foi hci son to 
take ovci the seals of olhee was di awing near, he had to 
piocccd without hci. 

T/ie Relea^e<i Carp 

Before his dcpartuic he noticed a fisliciman holding 
in his hand a fine carp , this he bought for a small sum 
to give to his mothei Suddenly he noticed that the 
fish had a very cxtraoidinary lodt, and, changing his 
mmd, he let it go m the wateis of the Hung Qiiang, 
afterwaid telling his mother what he had done She 
congratulated him on his action, and assured him that 
the good deed would not go umewaided 

The Chiang Yuan Murdered 

Ch^Sn Kuang-]ui ie~enteied his boat with his wife and 
a seivant They weie stopped by the cliief waterman, 
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Liu Hung, and his assistant Stiuck with the great 
beauty of Ch'^ Kuang^jui’s wife, the former planned a 
Clime which he carried out with the help of his assistant 
At the dead of night he took the boat to a retired spot, 
killed Ch*6n and hu servant, threw their bodies mto the 
river, seized his official documents of title and the woman 
he coveted, passed himself off as the real ebuang yuan, 
and took possession of the magistracy of Chiang Chou 
The widow, who was with child, had two alternatives 
— silence oi death Meantime she chose the former 
Before she gave birth to her child, T*ai-po Chm- 
hsing, the Spirit of the South Pole Star, appeared 
to her, and said he had been sent by Kuan Yin, the 
Goddess of Mei cy, to present her with a son whose fame 
would fill the Empne ** Above all,” he added, “ take 
every precaution lest Liu Hung kill the child, for he will 
certainly do so if he can,” When the child was bom the 
mother, during the absence of Lm Hung, determined to 
eiqpose it lather than see it slam Accordingly she 
wrapped it up carefully in a shirt, and cairied it to the 
bank of the Blue River She then bit hei finger, and 
with the blood wtote a short note stating the child’s 
ongm, and hid it m its bieast Moieover, she bit off the 
infant’s left httle toe, as an mdehble mark of identity 
No sooner had this been done than a gust of wind blew 
a laige plank to the river’s edge The poor mother tied 
her infant firmly to this plank and abandoned it to the 
mercy of the waves The waif was earned to the shore 
of the isle of Onn Shan, on which stands the famous 
monastery of Chm-shan Sst, near Chinkiang The cues 
of the infant attracted the attention of an old monk 
named Chang Lao, who rescued it and gave it the name 
of CViinTig Liu, * Waif of the River ’ He reared it with 
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mucK care, and tieasuied the note its mothci had wntten 
with hei blood The child grew np, and Chang Lao made 
him a piiesi, naming him Hsuan Cluiang on the day 
of hi8 taking the vows, When he was eighteen yeais of 
age, having one day quaiielled with anothei priest, who 
had cursed him and lepi cached him with having ncithci 
fathei nor mothei, he, much huit, went to his piotectoi 
Chang Lao The lattei said to him , ** The time has 
come to leveal to you youi oiigm ’* He then told him 
all, showed him the note, and made him piomise to 
avenge his assassinated father To tins end he was 
made a loving piicst, went to the oiBcial Couit, and 
eventually got into touch with his mother, who was still 
living with the prefect Liu Hung. The letter placed m 
bis bosom, and the shut m which he had been wrapped, 
easily pioved the truth of his statements. The mothei, 
happy at having found hei son, piomised to go gnd see 
him at Chin Shan In oidei to do this, she pretended 
to be sick, and told Liu Hung that foimeily, when still 
young, she had taken a vow which she had not yet been 
able to fulfil Liu Hung himself helped hei to do so by 
sending a laige gift of money to the priests, and allowed 
her to go with hei servants to pcifoim her devotions at 
Gim-shan Ssh. On this second visit, duiing which she 
could speak more freely with hei son, she wished to see 
foi herself the wound she had made on his foot. This 
removed the last shadow of doubt 

Hsmn Ckmng finds h^s Grandmother 
She told Hsuan Chuang that he must fiist of all go 
to Hung Chou and find his grandmother, formerly left 
at the Inn of Ten Thousand Flowers, and then on to 
Ch*ang-an to take to her father Yin IC^ai^elian a letter, 
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putting lum in possession ot the chief facts concerning 
Lm Hung, and praying him to avenge hei 

She gave him a stick of incense to take to her mother'^ 
in4aw The old lady lived the hfe of a beggar in a 
wretched hovel near the city gate, and had become blind 
from weeping The priest told her of the tragic death 
of her son, then touched her eyes with the stick of incense, 
and hei sight was restored " And I,” she exclaimed, 
“have so often accused my son of ingiatitude, beheving 
him to be still alive ' ** He took her back to the Inn 
of Ten Thousand Flowers and settled the account, 
then hastened to the palace of Ym K*ai-shan Having 
obtamed an audience, he showed the minister the letter, 
and mformed him of all that had taken place 

TAe Murckfer Executed 
The foUowmg day a report was presented to the 
Emperor, who gave oideis for the immediate arrest and 
execution of the murderer of Ch*6n Kuang-jui 
Ym K’ai-shan went with all haste to Ch6n-chiang, 
where he arrived durmg the night, surrounded the official 
lesidence, and seized the culprit, whom he sent to the 
place where he had committed the murder His heart and 
hvei were toin out and saciihced to the victim* 

The Carps Gratitude 

Now It happened that Ch*6n Kuang-]ui was not dead 
after all The carp released by him was m fact no other 
than Lung Wang, the God of the River, who had been 
going through bis kingdom m that guise and had been 
caught m the fisherman’s net On learning that his 
rescuer had been cast into the river, Lung Wang had 
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saved him, and appointed him an office! of his Conit 
On that day, when his son, wife, and fathci-m-law weie | 
sacifficing the heart of his assassin to his manes on the I 

iivcr-bank. Lung Wang oidcicd that he lotuin to eaith 
His body suddenly appealed on the suifacc of the watci, 
floated to the bmk, levived, and came out full of life I 
and health The happiness of the family icumtcd undei 
such unexpected ciicumstances may well be imagined 
Qi'Sn Kuang-]ui returned with Ins father-in-law to Clien- \ 
chiang, where he took up his official post, eighteen yeais 
aftei lus nomination to it 

Hsuan Cliuang became the Empeior’s favouiite piicst. 

He was held in great lespect at the capital, and had 
innumeiable honours bestowed upon him, and in the end 
was chosen foi the journey to the Western Paradise, ^ 
where Buddha in person handed him the sacied books of 
Buddhism 

\ 

Pat Ma, the White Hoyse 

When he left the capital, Hsuan Chuang had been 
pioscntcd by the Bmpcioi with a white hoise to cany 
Lm on his long pilgiimage One day, when he leachcd 
She-p'an Shan, neai a toiicnt, a diagon uneiged fiom 
the deep iivci-bed and dcvouied both the hoise and its 
saddle. Sun tiled in vain to find the dragon, and at last 
had to seek tlie aid of Kuan Yin 

Now Yu Lung San T’ai-tztl, son of Ao Jun, Diagon- 4 
king of the Western Sea, havmg burnt a piecious peail 
on the roof of his fathci’s palace, was denounced to Yu 
Huang, who had him beaten with thiee hundicd blows 
and suspended m the an He was awaiting death when 
Kuan Yin passed on her way to China The unfortunate ^ 
dragon lequcbted the goddess to have pity on him, whcic- 
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upon she picvailed upon Yu Huang to spare his life on 
condition that he served as steed foi hci pilgiim on 
the expedition to the Western Paiadise The diagon 
was handed ovci to Kuan Yin, who showed him the deep 
pool in which he was to dwell while awaiting the ariival 
of the pi lest It was this diagon who had dcvouicd 
Hsuan Guiang’s hoise, and Kuan Yin now bade him 
change himself into a hoi sc of the same coloiu to caiiy 
the pi test to his destination. He had tlie honotii of 
bcaiuig on his back the sacicd books that Buddha gave 
to T'ai Tsung’s deputy, and the hist Buddhist temple 
built at die capital boie the name of Pawna Miao, ‘Temple 
of the White Hoise * 

Penis by the Way 

It 18 natuial to expect that numbcilcss exciting 
advcntuics should befall such an intcicsting quaitctte, 
and indeed the Ksi yu ch, which contains a bundled 
chaptcis, IS full of them The pilgiims encounteied eighty 
difltculties on the jouincy out and one on the }ouiney 
home. The following examples arc chaiacteiistic of the 
icst. 

The Grave of Cyfress-^trees 

The tiavellers weic making dicii way westward through 
shining watcis and ovci green hills, whcic they found 
endless luxuriance of vegetation and floweis of all colouis 
in profusion But the way was long and lonely, and as 
daikncbs came on without any sign of habitation the 
Priest said “Wheie shall we find a resting~place for 
the mght i ” The Monlcey leplied . " My Mastci, he who 
has left home and become a piicst must dine on the 
wind and lodge on the watci, he down undei the moon 
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and sleep in the foiest , eveiywheie is his home , why 
then ask whcic shall we rest ? ” Bui Pa-chieh, who was 
the bcaiei of the pilgiiin*s baggage, was not satisfied 
with this reply, and tiiod to get his load tiansfeiicd to 
the horse, but was silenced when told that the lattci’s 
sole duty was to cany the Mastci 

Howcvci, the Monkey gave Pai Ma a blow with his 
lod, causing him to stait foiwaid at a gicut pace, and in a 
few minutes from the brow of a hill Hsuan Cliuang espied 
in the distance a glove of cypiess-tices, beneath the 
shade of which was a laige enclosuie This seemed a 
suitable place to pass the mght, so they made towaid 
It, and as they appioached observed m the enclosuie a 
spacious and luxurious establishment There being no 
indications that the place was then mhabited, the Monkey 
made his way inside 

A Proposal of Marriage 

He was met by a lady of charming appcniance, who 
came out of an inner room, and said Who is this tliat 
ventuies to intrude upon a widow’s household f ” The 
situation was embaiiassing, but the lady proved to be 
most affable, welcomed them all very heaitUy, told them 
how she became a widow and had been left m possession 
of riches m abundance, and that she had three daughters, 
Truth, Love, and Pity by name She then proceeded 
to make a proposal of maiiiage, not only on behalf of 
herself, but of hci thiee daughters as wcJl They were 
four men, and heie were four women ; she had mountain 
lands for fruit-trees, diy lands for giain, flooded fields 
foi nee — more than five thousand acies of each; horses, 
oxen, sheep, pigs mnumeiablc, sixty or seventy farm- 
steads ; granaries cholccd with gram , storehouses full 
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of sillcs and satins, gold and silvei enough to last 
several lifetimes howevei eirtiavagantly they lived Why 
should the four travellers not finish theii jouiney theie, 
and be happy evei afteiward ? The temptation was 
great, especially as the thiee daughters weie ladies of 
sui passing beauty as well as adepts at needlewoik and 
embioideiy, well road, and able to sing sweetly 

But Hsuan Chuang sat as if listening to fiogs after 
ram, unmoved except by anger that she should attempt 
to diveit him from his heavenly purpose, and in the 
end the lady letiied in a rage, slamming the dooi 
behind her. 

The covetous Pa»chieh, however, expressed himself in 
favour of accepting the widow’s terms Finding it 
impossible to do so openly, he stole lound to the back 
and secured a private interview His peisonal appear- 
ance was against him, but the widow was not altogcthei 
uncompliant. She not only entei tamed the tiavellcis, 
but agreed to Fa-chich letuing within the household 
in the chaiacter of a son-in-law, the other thice remaining 
as guests in the guest-iooms. 

Blind Mads Buff 

But a new problem now arose. If Pa-chieh were 
wedded to one of the three daughters, the oLheis would 
feel aggrieved So the widow proposed to bhndfold 
him with a handkcichief, and many him to whichever 
he succeeded in catching. But, wi^ the bandage tied 
ovei lus eyes, Pa-chich only found himself groping in 
darkness “The tinltlmg sound of female trinkets was 
all around him, the odour of musk was in his nostrils , 
lilcc fairy foims they fluttered about him, but he could 
no moie grasp one than he could a shadow. One way 
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and anotliei he ran till he was too giddy lo stand, and 
could only stumble helplessly about ” 

The prospective molhcr-in-law then unloosed the 
bandage, and informed Pa-chieh that it was not her 
daughtcis’ * slippeiincss,* as he had called it, which 
pi evented then captuie, but tlic cxticme modesty of 
eacli in being gencions enough to foigo hci claims in 
favour of one of her sisters Fa-clueh tlieicupon became 
veiy impoitunate, uiging lus suit foi any one of tlie 
daugliteis oi foi the mothci heisclf oi foi all thiee or all 
foul This was beyond all conscience, but the widow 
was equal to the cmeigcncy, and suggested anothei 
solution Each of her daughteis wore a waistcoat 
embioidercd in jewels and gold Pa'chich was to try 
these on in turn, and to many the ownei of the one 
wliicli fitted him Pa-chieh put one on, but as he was 
tying the coid lound his waist it transformed itself into 
stiong coils of lope which bound him tightly in evciy 
limb lie rolled about in exciuciating agony, and as 
he did so ihc cuitain of enchantment fell and the beauties 
and the palace disappeaicd 

Next morning the icst of the paity on waking up also 
found that all had changed, and saw that they had been 
sleeping on the giound in the cypi css-grove. On making 
seaich they found Pa-chieh bound fast to a tree They 
cut him down, to puisue the jouinev a saddci and wisu 
Pig, and the butt of many a quip fiom his fellow-tiavellers 

The Lofits Cave 

Wlien tlie paity left the Elephant Country, seeing a 
mountain ahead, the Master warned lus disciples to be 
careful. Sun said * “ Master, say not so , remember the 
text of the Sacred Book, * So long as tlie heait is right 
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there is nothing to fear * ” Aftei this Sun kept a close 
watch on Pa-chich, who, while piofcssing to be on guaid, 
slept most of the time When they ariived at Pmg-ting 
Shan they weie approached by a woodcuttci, who 
warned them that in the mountain, which extended for 
600 li (200 miles), theie was a Lotus Cave, inhabited by 
a band of demons under two chiefs, who were lymg 
in wait to devour the travellers. The woodcutter then 
disappeared Accoidingly, Fa-chieh was ordered to keep 
watch, But, seeing some hay, he lay down and went to 
sleep, and the mountain demons carried him away to the 
Lotus Cave 

On seeing Pa-chieh, the second chief said He is no 
good, you must go in searcli of the Master and the 
Monkey” All this time the Monkey, to protect his 
Master, was walking ahead of the horse, swinging his 
club up and down and to right and left The Demon- 
king saw him from the top of the mountain and said to 
himsdf “This Monkey is famous foi his magic, but I 
will prove that he is no match for me , I will yet feast 
on his Master.” So, descending the mountain, he trans- 
foimcd himself into a lame beggar and waited by the 
roadside The Master, out of pity, persuaded the Monkey 
to cairy him. While on the Monkey’s back the Demon, 
by magic skill, tlirew M[ounl MSiu on to Sun’s head, but 
the Monkey waided it ofi with his left shouldei, and 
wallred on. Then the Demon thiew Mount 0 -mei on to 
Sun’s head, and this he warded off with liis right alioulder, 
and walked on, much to the Demon’s surprise. Lastly 
the Demon caused T'ai Shan to fall on to his head This 
at last stunned the Monkey Sha Plo-shang now 
defended the Master with his staff, which was, however, 
no match for the Demon’s starry sword. The Demon 
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seized the Mastei and earned him undu one arm and 
Sha Ho-sliang undci tlie othci to the Lotus Cave. 

The two Pemons then planned to take then two moat 
piecioua things, a yellow gouid and a ]ade vase, and tiy 
to bottle the Monkey. They aiianged to cairy them 
upside down and call out the Monkey’s name If he 
icplicd, then he would be inside, and they could seal 
him up, using the seal of tlic gicat Ancient of D^iys, the 
dwcllci in the mansion of T*ai Sui,* 

The Monkey under tlie Mountain 
Wlicn the Monkey found that he was being ciushed 
undei the mountam he was greatly disti eased about his 
Mastci, and cried out *‘Oh, Master, you deliveied me 
fiom under the mountain before, and tiained me in 
leligion , how is it that you have bi ought me to this 
pass ? If you must die, why should Sha Ho-shang and 
Pa-chicli and the Piagon-hoisc also suffei f ** Then his 
tears pouicd down like lam 
The spiiita of the mountain weie astonished at healing 
these woiUs The guardian angels of the Five Religions 
asked “Whose is this mountain, and who is ciushed 
beneath it ? ” The local gods replied “ The mountain 
18 ouis, but who 18 undci it we do not know ” “ If you 
do not know,” the angels icphcd, “ we will tell you. It is 
the Gieat Holy One, the Equal of Heaven, who rebelled 
theic five hundred yeais ago He is now convcitcd, and 
IS the disciple of the Cliincse ambassadoi. How dare 
you lend youi mountain to the Pemon foi sucli a 
purpose i ” The guaidian angels and local gods then 
iccited some prayeis, and the mountain was icmovcd 
The Monkey spiang up, blandishing his spear, and the 

* See p 105 
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spirits at once apologized, saying that they weie undei 
enforced service to the Demons , 

While they wcic speaking Sun saw a light appioachmg, 
and asked what it was The spiiits replied “This 
light comes fiom the Demons’ magic ticasuies We 
feai they aie bunging them to catch you ” Sun then 
said . " Now we shall have some spoit Wlio is the 
Demon-chief’s associate ? ” “ He is a Taoist,” they 
leplicd, “who IS always occupied in pieparing chemicals ” 
The Monkey said ’ “ Leave me, and I will catcli them 
myself” He then transfoimed himself into a duplicate 
of the Taoist 

The Magic Gourd 

Sun went to meet the Demons, and in conversation 
leaint fiom them that tlicy weie on then way to catch 
the famous Monkey, and that tlie magic gouid and vase 
weie for tliat purpose They showed these tieasuics to 
him, and explained that the gourd, though small, could 
hold a thousand people “ That is nothing,” leplicd Sun 
“ 1 have a gouid which can contain all the heavens ” 
At this they maivelled greatly, and made a bargain with 
him, accoidmg to which he was to give them his gouid, 
aftei It hod been tested as to its capacity to contain the 
heavens, in exchange foi then precious gouid and vase 
Going up to Heaven, the Monkey obtained permission to 
extinguish the light of the sun, moon, and stais foi one 
hour. At noon the next day theie was complete dark- 
ness, and the Demons beheved Sun when he stated that 
he had put the whole heavens into his gourd so that there 
could be no light They then handed over to the Monkey 
then magic gouid and vase, and m exchange he gave them 
his false gouid 
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The Magic Rope 

On dibcovoiing that they JiacI been deceived, the 
Demons made complaint to then chiefs, who infoimccl 
them that Sun, by picKnding to be one of the Immoitals, 
had outwitted them They had now lobt two out of 
then five magic iiuismcs Thcic iciuaincd ihicc, tlio 
magic swoid, the magic palm fan, and the magic lopc 
“ Go,*’ said they, “ and invite our deni giandinotlici to 
come and dine on liuman flesh ” Ptisonaiing one of 
the Demons, Sun himself went on this eiiand He told 
the old lady that he wanted Jici to bung with hei the 
magic lopc, with whicli to catch Sun. She was delighted, 
and set out in hci chan earned by two fanies 

When they had gone some few h, Sun hilled the ladies, 
and then saw that they weic foxes He took the magie 
lopc, and thus had time of the inagie tieisims. Having 
clianged the dead so that they looked like living eicatuics, 
he letuincd to tlic Lotus Cave Many small d( mons came 
lunning up, saying that iJic old lady had been slam The 
Demon-king, alaimed, pioposed to icle.isc the wliolo paity. 
But his youngei biothci s.iid *‘No, let im* figlit Sun If 
I win, we can eat ihcra , if I Lul, we can let them go ” 

Aftei tJinty bouts Sun lost tJie magic lope, and the 
Demon lassoed him with it and e.(iiied him 1o the cave, 
and took back the magic gouid and vase. Sun now 
tiansfoimcd himself into two false demons. One he 
placed instead of himself in the lasso hound to a pillai, 
and tlien went and icpoitcd to the second Demon- 
cluef tliat Sun was stiuggling haid, and that he should 
be bound wiili a stiongii lopo lest ho make his escape 
Thus, by tins stiatcgy. Sun obtained possession of the 
magic lope again By a siinilai tuck he also got back 
tlie magic gouid and vase 
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Tke Master Rescued 

Sun and the Demons now began to -wrangle about tke 
icspcctivc meiits of tkeii gouids, which, each assmed 
the olhet, could impiison men and make them obey then 
wishes Finally, Sun succeeded m putting one of the 
Demons into his gouid 

There ensued another fight concerning the magic awoed 
and palm fan, during which the fan was burnt to ashes 
Aftei more encounters Sun succeeded in bottling the 
second Demon in the magic vase, and sealed him up -with 
the seal of the Ancient of Days Then the magic sword 
was delivered, and the Demons submitted Sun returned 
to the cave, fetched his Mastei out, swept the cave clean 
of all e-vil spuits, and they then started again on their 
westward journey On the load they met a blind man, 
who addressed them saying " Whither away, Buddhist 
Piicsi ? I am the Ancient of Days Give me back my 
magic ticdsuica In the gouid I keep the pills of un-' 
moitalny In the vast I keep the -water of life The 
swoid I use to subdue demons With -the fan 1 siu up 
enthusiasm With the cord 1 bind bundles One of 
these two Demons had charge of the gold ciucible They 
stole my magic tieasuies and fled to the mundane sphere 
of moitals You, having captured them, are dcsei-ving 
of great reward ” But Sun replied “ You sJiould be 
sevetely punished for allowing your seivants to do this 
evil in die world.” The Ancient of Days leplied **No, 
without these trials your Master and his disciples could 
nevei attain to pcifection” 

Sun undcistood and said ** Since you have come m 
person for the magic treasuies, I letuin them to you” 
After receiving them, the Ancient of Days returned to 
his T'ai Sui mansion in the skies. 
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The Red Child Denton 

By the autumn the tiavcllers aiiived at a gieat 
mountain They saw on the load a icd cloud which the 
Monkey thought must be a demon. It was in fact a 
demon child who, in oidei to entiap the Mastei, had had 
himself bound and tied to the bianch of a tiee. The 
cliild icpeatedly cued out to llie passcis-by to deliver 
him Sun suspected that it was a tuck , but the Mastei 
could no longei eiiduic the pitiful wails, he ordered his 
disciples to loose the child, and the Monkey to caiiy him 

As they proceeded on their way tlie Demon caused a 
strong whulwind to spimg up, and during this he carried 
off the Mastei Sun discovered that the Demon was an 
old fiiend of his, who, centuries before, had pledged 
himself to eternal fiicndship So he consoled his com- 
rades by saying that he felt sure no haim would come to 
the Mastei 

A Pros^ecHve Feast 

Soon Sun and liis companions reached a mountain 
covered with pinc-foiests Here they found the Demon 
in ins cave, intent upon feasting on the Piicbt The 
Demon refused to iccognuc his ancient fiiendsliip with 
Sun, 80 the two came to blows The Demon set fiie to 
everything, so that tlie Monkey might be blinded by the 
smoke Thus he was unable to find hia Master In 
despair he said : “ I must get the help of some one moie 
ski^l than myself.” Fa~chich was sent to fetch Kuan 
Yin. The Demon then seized a magic bag, transformed 
himself into the sliape of Kuan Yin, and invited Pa- 
chieh to alter the cave. The simpleton fell into the 
trap and was seized and placed in the bag Then the 
Demon appeared in lus true form, and sard . I am 
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tlxe beggar child, and mean to cook you £oi my dinner 
A fine man to piotect his Master you aic ’ ” The Demon 
then summoned six of his most doughty geneials and 
oideicd them to accompany him to fetch his father, 
King Ox~head, to dine off the pilgiim When they had 
gone Sun opened the bag, lelcased Pa-duch, and both 
followed the six geneials 

Tfm Generals Tncked 

Sun thought that as tlie Demon had played a trick on 
Fa-chieh, he would play one on his geneials So he 
huiried on in fiont of them, and changed himself into 
the foim of King Ox-head The Demon and his geneials 
were invited into his picsence, and Red Child said “ If 
anyone eats of the pilgiim’s flesh, his life will be piolonged 
indefinitely Now he is caught and 1 invite you to feast 
on him ” Sun, peisonifying the fathei, said “ No, I 
cannot come I am fasting to-day Moi cover, Sun 
has chaige of the pilgiim, and if any haim befall him it 
will be the woise foi you, foi he has seventy-two magic 
aits He can make himself so big that your cave cannot 
contain him, and he can make himself as small as a fly, 
a mosquito, a bee, or a butterfly.” 

Sun then went to Kuan Yin and appealed foi help 
She gave him a bottle, but he found he could not move 
it, “ No,” said Kuan Yin, “ for all the forces of the 
ocean are sioied m it ” 

Kuan Ym lifted it with ease, and said • “ This dew watei 
is difleient from diagon water, and can extinguish the 
fire of passion 1 wiU send a fairy vath you on yom 
boat You need no sails. The fany needs only to blow 
a little, and the boat moves along without any eflioit ” 
Finally, the Red Child, having been oveicome, repented and 
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begged to bo iccci^td as a disciple ICuan Ym received 
him and blc&bcd him, giving him the name ol Stewaid 

The Demons of Blackwaiey Rwer 
One day the Mastci suddenly exclaimed “What is 
that noise 7 ” Sun icphcd “ You arc afiaid ^ you have 
foigotten the Hcail Fiayci, accoiduig to which we aie 
to be ludiiFcicnt to all tlie calls of the six senses — the 
eye, cai, nose, tongue, body, mind. These arc the Six 
Thieves If you cannot suppicss them, how do you 
expect to see the Gicat Loid ? ” The Master thought 
a while and then said disciple, when shall we see 
the Incainate Model (Ju Lai) face to face ? ” 

Fa-chieh said ** If wc aie to meet such demons as 
these, It will take us a thousand yeais to get to the West ” 
But Sha Ho-bhang icjomcd “ Both you and I aie 
stupid, if wc pcibcvcie and travel on, shouldci to 
shoulder , we shall reach thcic at last ” While tlius 
talking, they saw bcfoic tlicm a daik iivei in flood, which 
the hoise could not cross Seeing a small boat, tlic 
Mastei said “ Let us engage that boat to take us 
acioss ” While cioismg the rivei in it, they discoveied 
that it was a boat sent by the Demon of Blackwatei 
Rivei to entiap them in midstream, and the Mastei 
would have been slam had not Sun and the Western 
Dragon come to the icscue 

The Slm-carts Country 
Having crossed the Blackwatei River, they journeyed 
westward, facing wind and snow Suddenly they heaid a 
gicat shout as of ten thousand voices The Master was 
alarmed, but Sun laughingly went to investigate Sitting 
on a ebud, he lose m tlic an, and saw a city, outside of 
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which theie weie thousands of priests and caits laden 
with biiclcs and all kinds of building materials This 
was the city where Taoists were respected, and Buddhists 
weie not wanted The Monkey, who appeared among 
the people as a Taoist, was informed that the country 
was called the Ch’e Ch*ih, ‘Slow-carts Country,’ and 
foi twenty years had been ruled by thiee Taoists who 
could piocuie lain during times of di ought Then names 
weie Tigei, Deer, and Sheep They could also command 
the wind, and change stones into gold The Monkey 
said to the two leading Taoists ** I wonder if I shall be 
so fortunate as to see your Emperor ? ” They replied 
« We will see to that when we have attended to our 
business” The Monkey inquired what business the 
priests could have “ In former times,” they said, ** when 
our King ordered the Buddhists to pray for ram, their 
prayers weie not answered Then the Taoists prayed, 
and copious showers fell Since then all the Buddhist 
piiests have been oui slaves, and have to cany the 
building materials, as you see We must assign them 
their work, and then will come to you” Sun replied: 

Nevet mmd , I am m search of an uncle of mine, from 
whom I have not heard for many years Perhaps he is 
here among youi slaves.” They said ** You may see if 
you can find him ” 

Restraints on Freedom 

Sun went to look for his uncle. Hearing this, many 
Buddhist piiests surrounded him, hoping to be recognised 
as his lost relative. After a while he smiled They 
asked him the reason He said Why do you make no 
progress ? Life is not meant for idleness ” They said ; 
“ We cannot do anything We are terribly oppressed ” 
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" What powei have youi masters f ” “ By using their 
magic they can call up wind oi lain ’* “ That is a small 
mattei,” said Sun “ What else can they do ? ” “They 
can make the pills of immoitahty, and cliangc stone into 
gold » 

Sun said “ These ate also small mattcis , many can 
do the same How did tliesc Taoists deceive yom 
King ? ” “ The King attends then piaycis night and 
day, expecting tlicicby to attain to immoitality ” “ Wliy 
do you not leave the place 1 ” “ It is impossible, for the 
King has ordeied pictuics of us to be hung up eveiy~ 
whcie In all the numeious piefectuies, magistiacies, 
and maiket-places in Slow-caits Country aie pictures of 
the Buddhist piicsts, and any oSicial who catches a 
runaway piicst is promoted thiee degrees, while eveijr 
non-official receives fifty taels The pioclamation is 
signed by the King So you see we aie helpless” 
Sun then said “You might as well die and end 
It all” 

Immortal for Svffermg 

They replied **A great number have died At one 
time wc numbered more tlian two thousand But 
tliiough deaths and suicides there now remain only 
about fi\e hundred And we who icmAin cannot die 
Ropes cannot strangle us, swords cannot cut us , if we 
plunge into the irvei we cannot sink, poison docs not 
kill os ” Sun said Then you are fortunate, for you 
are all Immortals” “Alas!” sard they, “we are im- 
mortal only for suffering We get poor food We have 
only sand to sleep on. But m the night hours spurts 
appear to us and tell us not to kill ourselves, for an Aihat 
will come from the East to deliver us. With him there 
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is a disciple, the Gicat Holy One, the Equal of Heaven, 
most powerful and tendei-lieaitcd He will put an end 
to tliesc Taoists and have pity on us Buddhists 

Tfie Saviour of the Buddhists 
Inwaidly Sun was glad that his fame had gone abroad 
Returning to the city, he met the two chief Taoists 
They asked him if he had found his relative *'Yes,*’ 
he replied, “ they aie all my relatives < ” They smiled 
and said ** How is it that you have so many lelatives ? ” 
Sun said ''One hundred are my father*s relatives, one 
hundred my mother’s relatives, and the remainder my 
adopted relatives If you will let all these piiests depart 
with me, then I will enter the city with you , otheiwise 
I will not enter ” ** You must be mad to speak to us 
in this way The piiests weie given us by the King. 
If you had asked foi a few only, we might have con- 
sented, but your request is altogether unreasonable ” 
Sun then asked tliem three times if they would liberate 
the priests When they finally refused, he grew very 
angiy, took his magic spear from his ear and brandished 
It in the an, when all their heads fell ofi and rolled on 
tlic ground 

Anger of tl^ Buddhist Priests 
The Buddhist priests saw from a distance what 
had taken place, and shouted. "Murder, murder' The 
Taoist superintendents are being killed.” They sur- 
rounded Sun, saying " These priests are our masters , 
they go to tlie temple without visiting the King, and 
return home without taking leave of the King The 
King IS the high piiest Why have you killed his dis- 
ciples f The l^aoist chief priest will certamly accuse 
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US Buddhist piicsiB of the muidcia What are we to 
do ? If we go into tlic city with you they will make you 
pay for tins with youi life 

Sun laughed ** My fi lends,” he said, “ do not tiouble 
youi selves ovci this mallei 1 am not the Mastei 
of the Clouds, but the Gicat Holy One, a disciple of 
the Holy Master horn China, going to the Western 
Paiadise to fetcli tlic sacicd books, and have come to 
save you ” 

“ No, no,” said they, “ tlus cannot be, foi we know 
him ” Sun icplicd “ Having never met him, how 
can you know him ? ” They icplicd “ We have seen 
him in oui dicams The spiiit of the planet Venus 
has desaibcd him to us and warned us not to malee a 
mistake ” “ What dcsciiption did he give ? ” asked 
Sun They leplicd “ He has a haid hend, bright eyes, 
a round, haiiy face without checks, shaip teeth, prominent 
mouth, a hot tcinpct, and is uglier than the Thunder** 
god lie has a lod of non, caused a distuibancc in 
Heaven itself, but latu icpcntcd, and is coming with the 
Buddhist pilgiim in oidci to save mankind fiom calami- 
ties and misciy ” With mixed feelings Sun replied 
“My friends, no doubt you aic light in saying I am not 
Sun. I am only his disciple, who has come to Icain how 
to carry out his plans But,” he added, pointing with 
his hand, “ is not that Sun coming yondti ? ” They 
all looked in the ducction m whidi he had pointed. 

St/u bestows Talmmns 

Sun quickly changed himself from a Taoist piicst, and 
appealed m his natural foim At this they all fell down 
and worshipped him, asking his foigivencss because then 
moital eyes could not recognize him. They then begged 
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him to enter the city and compel the demons to repent 
Sun told them to follow him He then went with them 
to a sandy place, emptied two carts and smashed them 
into splinteis, and threw all the bucks, tiles, and timber 
into a heap, calling upon all the piiests to disperse “ To- 
moiiow,” he said, “ I am going to see the King, and will 
dcstioy the Taoists ' ** Then they said “ Sir, we dare 
not go any farther, lest they attempt to seize you and 
cause trouble ” “ Have no feai,” he replied , “ but if 

you think so I will give you a chaim to protect you ” 
He pulled out some haiis, and gave one to each to hold 
firmly on the thud finger ** If anyone tries to seize 
you,” he said, keep tight hold of it, call out ‘ Great 
Holy One, the Equal of Heaven,* and I will at once come 
to your rescue, even though I be ten thousand miles 
away ” Some of them tried the charm, and, sure enough, 
there he was befoie them lilce the God of Thunder In 
his hand he held a rod of iron, and he could keep ten 
thousand men and horses at bay. 

The Magic Circle 

It was now winter. The pilgrims were crossing a 
high mountam by a nariow pass, and tlie Master was 
afraid of wild beasts The three disciples bade him fear 
not, as they weie united, and were all good men seeking 
truth. Being cold and liungry they rejoiced to see a 
fine building ahead of them, but Sun said “ It is another 
devil’s trap I will make a iing round you Inside that 
you wiU be safe Do not wander outside it. I will go 
and look for food ” Sun returned witli his bowl full of 
rice, but found that his companions had got tired of 
wailing, and had disappeared They had gone forward 
to the fine building, which Pa-^chieh entered. Not a 
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soul was to be seen, but on going upstairs be was teirified 
to see a human skeleton of immense si/e lying on the 
floor At this moment the Demon of the hoii<tc descended 
on them, bound the Mastei, and said “We have been 
told that if we cat of youi flesh oui white ban will become 
black again, and oiu lost icctli glow anew.” So he oidcied 
the small devils who accompanied him to bind the otlieis, 
This they did, and thrust tlie pilgiims into a cave, and 
then lay in wail for Sun. It was not long bcfoie the 
Monkey came up, when a great fight ensued In the 
end, having failed, notwithstanding the exci cise of 
numeious magic arts, to release his companions, Sun 
betook himself to the Spiritual Mountain and besought 
Ju Lai’s aid Eighteen lohan were sent to help him 
against the Demon. When Sun renewed the attack, tlie 
lohan thiew diamond dust into the an, which blinded 
the Demon and also half buiied him. But, by slcilful 
use of his magic coil, he gatheicd up all the diamond 
dust and caincd it back to his cave 

The lohan then advised Sun to seek the aid of the 
Ancient of Days Accordingly, Sun ascended to the 
tluity-thud Heaven, whcic was the palace of the god 
He thcie discovcied tliat the Demon was none othci 
than one of the god’s ox-spiiits who had stolen the 
magic coil It was, m fact, the same coil with which 
Sun himself had at last been subdued when he had 
rebelled against Heaven. 

Help from Ju Lat 

The Ancient of Days mounted a cloud and went with 
Sun to the cave. Wlien the Demon saw who had come 
he was tei lifted. The Ancient of Days then lecited an 
incantation, and tho Demon suirendcred the magic coil 
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CO hiin. On the leatation of a second incantaoon ah 
his stiength left him, and he appeared as a bull, and was 
led away by a iing in his nose The Master and his 
disciples weie then set at libeity, and proceeded on 
then journey 

The Ftre-quenchtng Fan 

In the autumn the pilgiima found themselves in the 
Ssh Ha Li Country, wheie everything was red — led walls, 
led tiles, red vainish on doois and furniture Sixty lx 
fiom this place was the Flaming Mountain, which lay on 
their road westward 

An old man they met told them that it was possible to 
Cl OSS the Flaming Mountain only if they had the Magic Iron 
Fan, which, waved once, quenched fire, waved a second 
time produced stiong wind, and waved a thud time pio- 
duced lain This magic fan was kept by the Ii on-fan 
Pimctss m a cave on Ts*ui-yun Shan, 1500 1 % distant On 
hcanng this. Sun mounted a cloud, and in an instant was 
tiansported to the cave The Iron-fan Princess was one 
of the loebas (wives and daughteis of demons), and the 
mother of the Red Child Demon, who had become a disciple 
of Kuan Ym On seeing Sun she was very angry, and 
detei mined to be levengcd for the outwitting of her 
husband, King Ox-hcad, and for the carrymg away of her 
son The Monkey said “If you lend me the lion 
Fan I will bung youi son to see you ” For answer she 
stiuck him with a swoid They then fell to fighting, the 
contest lastmg a long while, until at length, feehng her 
stiength failing, the Princess look out the Iron Fan and 
waved it The wind it raised blew Sun to a distance of 
84,000 and whuled him about like a leaf in a whirlwind 
But he soon returned, icinforced by further magic power 
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lent him by the Buddhist saints The Fiinccss, however, 
deceived him by giving him a fan which inci eased the 
flames of the mountain instead of quenching them Sun 
and lus fiicnds had to icticat more than 20 /i, 01 they 
would have been burned 

The local mountain-gods now appealed, bunging re> 
fieshmcnts, and uigmg the pilgiims to get the Fan so as 
to enable them to piocced on Uieii jouincy Sun pointed 
to lus fan and said ** Is not this the Fan ? ” They 
smiled and said “No, this is a false one which the 
PimcesB has given you ” They added “ Originally 
there was no Flaming Mountam, but when you upset the 
furnace in Heaven five hundred ycais ago the fire fell 
heie, and has been burning ever smee Foi not having 
taken moie caie in Heaven, we have been set to guard it 
The Bcmon-lung Ox-head, though he mairicd the loeha 
Fiinccss, deserted her some two ycais ago foi tlie only 
daughter of a fox-king They live at Chi-lei Shan, some 
thicc thousand h fiom here If you can get the tiuc 
lion Fan through his help you will be able to extinguish 
the flames, take your Mastci to the West, save the lives 
of many people lound here, and enable us to return to 
Heaven once more ” 

Sun at once mounted a cloud and was soon at Chi- 
lei Shan Thcic he met tlic Fox-pimcess, whom he 
upbraided and puisucd back to hei cave The Ox-demon 
came out and became vciy angiy with Sun foi havmg 
hightened hei Sun asked him to return with him to the 
Fiinccss and persuade hci to give him the Magic Fan 
This he refused to do. They then fought tlucc battles, 
in all of whicli Sun was successful. He changed into 
lh.c Ox-demon’s shape and visited the loeha Fiincess. 
She, thinking he was the Ox-demon, gladly leccivcd him, 
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and finally gave him the Magic Fan , he then set out to 
return to his Master . 

The Pffwer of the Magic Fan 
The Ox-demon, following aftei Sun, saw him walking 
along, joyfully carrying the Magic Fan on his shoulder 
Now Sun had foi gotten to ask how to make it small, like 
an apiicot leaf, as it was at first The Ox-demon changed 

himself mto the form of Fa-chieh, and going up to Sun he 
said , ** Bi other Sun, 1 am glad to see you back , I hope 
you have succeeded ” “ Yes,” replied Sun, and described 
his fights, and how he had tricked the Ox-demon*s wife 
into givmg him the Fan. The secmmg Pa-chieh said 
“ You must be very tiled after all your efforts , let me 
cairy the Magic Fan for you ” As soon as he had got 
possession of it he appeared m his true form, and tried to 
use It to blow Sun away 84,000 It, for he did not know that 
the Great Holy One had swallowed a wind-resisting pill, 
and was theiefore immovable He then put the Magic 
Fan m his mouth and fought with his two swords He was 
a match for Sun in all the magic arts, but thiough the aid 
of Fa-chieh and the help of the local gods sent by the 
Master the Monkey was able to prevail against him The 

Ox-demon changed himself many times into a number of 
buds, but for each of these Sun changed himself into a 
swifter and stronger one. The Ox-demon then changed 
himself mto many beasts, such as tigers, leopards, bcais, 
elephants, and an ox 10,000 feet long He then said to 
Sun, with a laugh • “ What can you do to me now ? ” 
Sun seued his lod of iron, and cried ** Grow * ” He im- 
mediately became 100,000 feet high, with eyes like the 
sun and moon. They fought till the heavens and the earth 
shook with ihcir onslaughts 
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Defeat of t/ie Ox-demon 

The Ox-demon being of so fierce and teiiiblc a nature, 
both Buddha in Heaven and the Taoisi Cclcbtial Rulci 
sent down whole legions of cclcbiatcd wariiois to help 
the Mastei’s scivant. The Ox’^iemon tiied to escape m 
cveiy diiection, one after the othei, but his elf oils weie 
m vain Finally defeated, he was made to promise for 
himself and his wife to give up then evil ways and to 
follow the holy precepts of the Buddhist docliine 

The Magic Fan was given to Sun, who at once pro- 
ceeded to test Its poweis When he waved it once the 
fires on Flaming Mountain died out, When he waved it 
a second time a gentle breeze spiang up When he waved 
It a third time refreshing rain fell eveiywheie, and the 
pilgrims proceeded on then way m comfort. 

TJie Lovely IVomen 

Having tiavclled over many mountains, the tiavelleis 
came to a village Tire Master said You, my disciples, 
are always veiy land, taking round the bcgging-bowl and 
getting food foi me To-day 1 will take the bcgging-bowl 
myself ” But Sun said ** That is not right , you must 
let us, youi dibciples, do this foi you.” But the Master 
insisted. 

When he leachcd the village, there was not a man to be 
seen, but only some lovely women He did not think that 
It was light for him to speak to women. On the other 
hand, if he did not procure anything for their meal, his 
disciples would make fun of him So, after long hesitation, 
he went forward and begged food of them They invited 
him to then cave home, and, having leaint who he was, 
ordered food foi him, but it was all human flesh. 
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The Master informed them that he was a vegetarian, 
and lose to lake his depaiture, but instead of letting him 
go they snriounded and bound him, thinking that he would 
be a fine meal foi them next day. 

An Awkward Predtcaineut 
Then seven of the women went out to bathe in a pool 
Theie Sun, in search of his Mastei, found them and 
would have killed them, only he thought it was not right 
to kill women So he changed himself into an eagle and 
carried away their clothes to his nest This so frightened 
the women that they ciouched m the pool and did not dare 
to come out 

But Pa^chieh, also in search of his Master, found the 
women bathing He changed himself into a fish, which 
the women tiled to catch, chasing him hither and thither 
round the pool Aftei a while Pa-ehich leapt out of 
the pool and, apiicai mg in his tine foim, thicatened the 
women for having bound his Master. In then fright the 
women fled to a pavilion, round whicli they spun spideis’ 
threads so thickly that Pa-chieh became entangled and 
fell They then escaped to their cave and put on some 
dothes 

Hm the Master was Rescued 
When Pa-chieh at length had disentangled himself from 
the webs, he saw Sun and Sha Ho-shang appioachmg 
Having learnt what had happened, they feared the women 
might do some injury to the Mastei, so they ran to the cave 
to rescue him On the way they were beset by the seven 
dwarf sons of the seven women, who tiansfoimed them- 
selves into a Bwaim of diagon-fiies, bees, and other msects 
But Sun pulled out some hairs and, changing tliem into 
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seven different swaims of flying insecls, dcstioyed the 
hostile swaim, and the giound was coveicd a foot deep 
with the dead bodies On icachmg the cave, the pilgrims 
found it had been deserted by tlu women They iclcased 
the Mabtci, and made him promise ncvci to beg foi food 
again Having given the piomisc, he mounted Ins house, 
and they pioccedcd on then journey 

The spiders and the Extingmd/cr 

When they had gone a shoit distance they peiceivcd a 
gieat buildmg of fine aichitcctuie ahead of them It 
piovcd to be a Taoist temple Sha Ho-^hang said ** Let 
us entci, for Buddhism and Taoism Leach the same things 
They diffci only in then vestments ” The Taoist abbot 
leceivcd them with civility and oideied five cups of tea 
Now he was in league with the seven women, and when the 
scivant had made the tea they put poison in each cup 
Sun, howcvci, suspected a conspuacy, and did not dunk 
his tea Seeing that the icst had been poisoned, he went 
and attacked the sisteis, who tiansfoimed themselves into 
huge spiders They wcie able to spin lopcs instead of 
webs with which to bind their enemies But Sun attacked 
and killed them all 

The Taoist abbot then showed hunsclf in his tiue form, 
a demon with a thousand eyes He joined battle with 
Sun, and a tciiible contest ensued, the icsult being that 
the Demon succeeded in putting an cxtmguishci on his 
enemy This was a new tuck which Sun did not undei- 
stand. Howevei , after ti ying m vain to bi cak out through 
the top and sides, he began to boic downward, and, 
finding that the extinguisher was not deep in the giound, 
he succeeded in cilccting his escape from below But 
he feared that his Master and the others would die of the 
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poison At this juncture, while he was suffering mental 
toiturcs on then behalf, a Bodhisattva, Lady Fi Laii, 
came to his rescue By the aid of hei magic he bioke the 
extinguishci, gave his Mastci and fellow-disciples pills to 
counter act the poison, and so rescued them. 

SItemng a Whole City 

The summci had now ai lived On the road the pilgrims 
met an old lady and a httle boy The old lady said 
‘‘ You are priests , do not go foiwaid, foi you aie about 
to pass into the country known as the Country that 
exterminates Rdigion. The inhabitants have vowed to 
lull ten thousand priests They have aheady slam that 
numbei all but four noted ones whose arrival they expect , 
then their number will be complete ” 

This old lady was Kuan Yin, with ShSn Tsai (Steward), 
who had come to give them warning Sun thereupon 
changed himself into a candle-moth and Hew into the city 
to examine for himself He entered an inn, and heard 
the innkeepci warning his guests to look after then own 
clothes and belongings when they went to sleep. In ordei 
to tiavel safely through the city, Sun decided that they 
should all put on tuibans and clothing resembling that of 
the citizens Perceiving from the innkeeper’s warning 
that thieving was common, Sun stole some clothing and 
turbans for his Master and comiades Then they all came 
to the inn at dusk, Sun representing himself as a horse- 
dealer. 

Fearing that in then sleep their turbans would fall off, 
and then shaven heads be revealed, Sun arranged that 
they should sleep in a cupboard, which he asked the 
landlady to lock 

During the night lobbcrs came and carried the cup- 
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boaid away, thinking to find in it silvci to buy hoiscs. 
A watchman saw many men caiiymg tins cupboard, 
and became suspicious, and called out tlic soldicis The 
robbci s lan away, leaving the cupboai d in the open The 
Mastci was veiy angiy with Sun foi gelling him into this 
dangci. He fcaicd that at daylight they would be du,- 
coveted and all be executed But Sun said ** Do not be 
aim mod , I will save you yet • ” He changed himself 
into an ant, and escaped fiom the cupboaid Then he 
plucked out some haiu and changed them into a thousand 
monkeys like himself. To each he gave a lazoi and a 
chaim foi inducing sleep When the King and all the 
ofilcials and then wives had succumbed to this chaiin, the 
monkeys were to shave then heads 

On the moirow theic was a leirible commotion through- 
out the city, as all the leaders and tlieu families found 
themselves shaved like Buddhists. 

Thus the Mabtci was saved again. 

The Return to China 

Tlic pilgiims having overcome the piedictcd eighty 
difficulties of their outwoid ]Ouincy, ihcic remained only 
one to be overcome on the homcwaid way 

They wcie now ictuining upon a cloud which had been 
placed at then disposal, and which had been chaiged to 
bear them safely home But alas i the cloud bioke and 
precipitated them to the earth by the side of a wide iivcr 
which they must cioss Tliei c weie no feriy boats or rafts 
to be seen, so they were glad to avail themselves of the 
kind offices of a tuitlc, who ofieied to take them across on 
his back But in midsticam the tuitlc icmmded Hsuan 
Chuang of a promise he had made him when on his out- 
ward journey, namely, that he would mteiccde foi him 
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bcfoie tlie RiUei of the Weal, and aak his Majesty to 
foigivc all past offences and allow him to resume his 
humanity again The tuitle asked him if he had re-* 
member ed to keep his woid Hsuan Qiuang leplied 
“ I remember oui conveisation, but 1 am soiry to say 
that undei gieat piessuie 1 quite foigot to keep my 
piomise ** “ Then,” said the tuitle, ** you aie at hbeity 
to dispense with my services” He then disappeaied 
beneath the watei, leaving the pilgiuns floundering in 
the stream with their precious books They swam the 
liver, and with gieat difficulty managed to save a number 
of volumes, which they diied m the sun. 

Tke Travellers Honoured 

The pilgiims i cached the capital of then countiy without 
fuithcr difficulty As soon as they appealed in sight the 
whole population became greatly excited, and cutting 
down blanches of willow-tiees went out to meet them 
As a maik of special distinction the Empcior sent his own 
hoi sc foi Hsuan Chuang to iido on, and the pilgrims wme 
cscoitcd with royal honouis into the city, wheie the 
Rmpcroi and his grateful Court were waiting to lecem 
them. Hsuan Chuang’a queer tiio of converts at first 
caused gieat amusement among the crowds who thronged 
to see them, but when they learned of Sun’s superhuman 
achievements, and his brave defence of the Master, their 
amusement was changed into wondeiing admuation. 

But the gicatest honours weie confened upon the 
tiavclleiB at a meeting of the Immortals piesided over by 
Mi lo Fo, the Commg Buddha Addiessmg Hsuan Chuang, 
the Buddha said, ” In a previous existence you were one 
of my chief disciples. But for disobedience and for lightly 
esteenung the gieat teaching your soul was impiuoned 
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m the Baslein Laud Now a mciuoi lal li w been pic<;entcd 
to me stating ihat you have obtained the Tiuc Classics 
of Salvation, thus, by youi faithfulness, completing youi 
meiitoiioufa labouis You aic appointed to the high 
oflice of Contiollcr of Sauiliccs to his Supicmc Majesty 
the Peaily Linpcioi ” 

Turning to Sun, the Buddha said, “ You, Sun, foi 
cicating a distuibance in the palace of Heaven, weic 
imprisoned beneath the Mountain of the five Elements, 
until the fullness of Hcaven^s calamities had descended 
upon you, and you had lepentcd and had joined the 
holy ichgion of Buddlia. From that time you have 
cndcavouicd to suppicss evil and cheiish viituc And 
on your journey to the West you have subjugated evil 
spiiits, ghostb, and demons Tor youi services you aic 
appointed God of Victorious Stiifc ” 

Toi his icpcntance, and foi his asbistancc to his Mastci, 
Qiu Pa-chidi, the Pig F.uiy, was appointed Head Altai- 
wasliei to the Gods This was the highest ollicc for winch 
he was eligible, on account of his iiihcient giccd 

Sha llo-shaiig was elevated to the laiik of Golden Body 
Perpetual Saint 

Fai Ma, the white hoise who had patiently cairicd 
Hsuan Chuang and his buidcn of books, was led by a god 
down the Spun Mountain to the banlcs of the Pool of 
Diagon-tiansfoimation Pai Ma plunged in, when he 
changed at once into a fouixfootcd diagon, with horns, 
scales, daws, and wings complete. Fiom this time he 
became the chief of the celestial diagon tube. 

Sun’s first thought upon icceivmg his piomotion was to 
get rid of the. Hcad-splitting Helmet Accoidmgly he 
said to his Master, ** Now that 1 am, like yourself, a 
Buddha, 1 want you to ichevc my head of the hdmet you 
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imposed upon me dm mg the years of my waywardness ” 
Hsuan Chuang replied, ** If you have really become a 
Buddha, youi helmet should have disappeared of itself 
Aie you suic it is still upon your head ? ” Sun raised his 
hand, and lo i the helmet was gone 
After this the gieat assembly bioke up, and each of 
the Immoitals relumed in peace to his own celestial 
abode. 
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CHAPTER XV: FOX LEGENDS 


The Fox 

A MONG the many animate woi shipped by the 

/\ Chinese, those at times seen emerging horn cofhns 
X giaves natwially hold a pi ommcni place. They 

aie supposed to be the tiansmigiatcd souls of deceased 
human beings We should tlicicloie expect such animals 
as the £ox, stoat, weasel, etc., to be closely associated with 
the woiship of ghosts, apuits, and suchlike cieatutes, 
and that tlicy should be the subjects of, oi included in, 
a large number of Chinese legends This we find Of 
these animals the fox is mentioned in Chinese legcndaiy 
loie peihaps more often than any othci. 

The subject of fox-loie has been dealt with exhaustively 
by my respected colleague, the late Mi Thomas Wattcis 
(foimerly HBM Consul-Gencial at Canton, a man of 
vast learning and extreme modesty, msulHciently appic- 
oated m his genciation), in the JoitmuH oj the JNorib ChtM 
Stanch of the Royal Astatic Society ^vwii 45'-65, to which 
tlic leadci is icfciicd for details Gcncinlly, the fox is a 
creatuic of ill omen, long-hved (living to eight hundicd 
or even a thousand ycais), witli a pcculiai vutuc in evciy 
pait of Kis body, able to pioduce fiic by sinking the giound 
with his tail, cunning, cautions, sceptical, able to sec into 
the futuie, to tiansform himself (usually into old men, or 
sdidars, oi pieUy young maidens), and fond of playing 
pianks and ioimcnting mankind. 

Fox Legmefs 

Many inteiestmg fox legends are to be found in a collect 
lion of stones entitled Ltao chat chib «, by P^u Sung-ling 
(seventeenth centuiy A n.), pan oi whidi was tianslatcd 
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into Enghsh man/ years ago by Fiofessor H A Giles and 
appealed in two fascinating vedumes called Stiange Storus 
fi(m a Chinese Studw These legends weie related to the 
Chmese wiitcr by vauous people as then own expeiiences 

Fnendslup mth Fojees 

A certain man had an enoimous stack of straw, as big as 
a hill, in which his seivants, taking what was daily requiicd 
foi use, had made quite a lai ge hole In this hole a fox fixed 
his abode, and would often show himself to the master 
of the house undei the loim of an old man One day 
the lattei invited the mastei to walk into his abode, 
he at first declined, but accepted on being pi essed , and 
when he got inside, lo * he saw a long suite of handsome 
apaitments They then sat down, and exquisitely per- 
fumed tea and wine were bi ought , but the place was so 
gloomy that thcic was no difici once between night and day 
By and by, the entcitainmcnt being over, the guest took 
his leave , and on looking back the beautiful looms and 
then contents had all disappcaied. The old man himself 
was in the habit of going away in the evening and i etui nmg 
with the fiist streaks of morning ; and as no one was able 
to follow him, the master of the house asked him one day 
whither he went. To this he leplied that a friend invited 
him to take wine, and then the mastei begged to 
be allowed to accompany him, a pioposal to which the 
old man very reluctantly consented However, he seized 
the master by the arm, and away they went as though 
tiding on the wmgs of the wind, and in about the time it 
takes to cook a pot of millet they leached a city and 
walked mto a lestauiant, where there were a numbei of 
people dunking togethei and makmg a great noise The 
old man led his companion to a galleiy above, from which 
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they could look down on tlie feastcis below , and he 
himself went down and bi ought away from the tables 
all kinds of nice food and wmc> without appealing to be 
seen oi noticed by any of the company Aftci a while 
a man dtessed m led gaiments came foiwaid and laid 
upon the table some dishes of cumquats , ^ tlie inastei at 
onec lequested the old man to go down and get him some 
of these “ Ah,” icplicd the lattei, " that is an upiight 
man I cannot appioach him” Thcicupon tlie masta 
said to himself, “ By thus seeking the companionship of a 
fox, I then am deflected horn the tiuc com sc Hence- 
forth 1 too will be an upiight man.” No soonei had he 
formed this resolution than he suddenly lost all control 
over hiB body, and fell from the galleiy down among the 
revellers below These gentlemen were much astonished 
by his unexpected descent , and he himself, looking up, 
saw thcie was no galleiy to the house, but only a large 
beam upon which he had been sitting. He now detailed 
the whole of the ciicumatances, and those present made 
up a purse foi him to pay his travelling expenses, for 
he was at Yu-t*ai — ^a thousand h from home 

The Marnage Lottery 

A certain labouiei, named Ma Then-jung, lost his wife 
when he was only about twenty years of age, and was too 
poor to take another One day, when out hoemg m the 
Adds, he beheld a nice-looking young lady leave ^e path 
and come tripping ncioss tire furrows toward him Her 
face was well painted,’ and she had altogether such a 

^ Literally * gotdeu oronges * Theie are skilfully preserved by the 
Cantonese, and foim a delicious sweetmeat foi desseit 

* Only slavo-gtrls and women of die poorer clssses and old women omit 
this very impoitant port of n Chinese lady's toilet. 
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lefincd look that Ma concluded she must have lost her way, 
and began to make some playful remarks in consequence 
“ You go along home,” cued the young lady, ** and I’ll 
be with you by and by ” Ma doubted this rather extia-* 
oidinaiy piomisc, but she vowed and declaied she would 
not bleak her word, and then Ma went off, telling hei 
that his front door faced the north, etc At midnight 
the young lady arrived, and then Ma saw that her hands 
and face were covered with fine hair, which made him 
suspect at once that she was a fox She did not deny the 
accusation, and accoidingly Ma said to her, “If you 
really aie one of those wonderful creatures you will be able 
to get me anything I want , and I should be much obliged 
if you would begin by givmg me some money to relieve 
my poverty ” The young lady said she would , and next 
evening, when she came again, Ma asked her wheie the 
money was “ Dear me ' ” replied she, “ I quite forgot 
It ” When she was going away Ma reminded her of what 
he wanted, but on the fcdlowmg evening she made precisely 
the same excuse, promising to bung it another day A 
few nights afterward Ma asked hei once more foi the 
money, and then she drew from her sleeve two pieces of 
silver, each weighing about five oi six ounces They were 
both of fine quality, with tuined-up edges,* and Ma was 
vciy pleased, and stored them away m a cupboard 
Some months after this he happened to require some money 
foi use, and took out these pieces j but the person to whom 
he showed them said they weie only pewter, and easily 
bit off a poition of one of them with his teeth Ma was 
much alarmed, and put the pieces away directly, taking 
the oppoitunity when evening came of abusing the young 
lady roundly. “ It’s all your bad luck,” retorted she, 

* AUudtni; probably to the shape of the * shoe * or ingot of silver 
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“ Real gold would be too much foj youi mfctioi destiny ” 
There was an end of that , but Mn went on to say, “ I 
always hc.ud that fox-guls wcie of smpassing beauty, 
how IS It you me not ? ” “ Oh,” tcplied the young lady, 
“ we always adapt omsclvcs to otii company Now you 
haven’t the luck of an ounce of silvei to call yotii own , 
and what would you do, foi mstance, with a beautiful 
piinccbs 1 My beauty may not be good enough foi the 
aiihtoeiacy , but among youi big-footed, bent-backed 
rustics,*- why, it may safely be called * sui passing’ ' ” 

A few months passed away, and then one day the young 
lady came and gave Ma three ounces of silvei, saying, 
“ You have often asked me foi money, but in consequence 
of your bad luck 1 have always lef rained from giving 
you any Now, howevci, youi maiiiagc is at hand, and 
I hcie give you the cost of a wife, which you may also 
icgaid as a paiting gift horn me ” Ma replied that he 
was not engaged, to which the young lady answcicd that 
in a few days a go-between would visit him to ai range the 
aflaii . “ And what will she be like ? ” asked Ma “ Why, 
as youi aspiiations aie foi ‘sui passing’ beauty,” leplied 
the young lady, “ of couise she will be possessed of sui- 
pasBing beauty ” “ I haidly expect that,” said Ma , 
“ at any latc, thiee ounces of silvei will not bo enough 
to get a wife ” “ Maiiiages,” cxplamcd the young lady, 
“ aie made in the moon , • mortals have nothing to do 
with them.” “ And why must you be going away like 
this!” inquiied Ma. “Because,” answered she, “for 
us to meet only by night is not the piopci tlimg. I had 

^ Slave guk do not have their feet eompresied 

' Wherein resides an old gentleman who ties together with a red cord 
the feet of diose destined to become man and wife From this bond theie 
18 no escape, no matter what dtalance may separate the iflianeed pair, 
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bcttei get you another wife and have done with you” 
Tlien when moimng came she departed, givug Ma a 
pinch of yellow powdei, saying, ** In case you are ill after 
we aie sepaiated, this will cuie you” Next day, suie 
enough, a go-between did come, and Ma at once asked 
what the pioposed bude was like , to which the former 
replied that she was vciy passable-lookmg Foul oi five 
ounces of silvei was fixed as the mariiage piesent, Ma 
making no difficulty on that score, but doclaiing he must 
have a peep at the young lady The go-between said she 
was a lespectable girl, and would nevei allow herself to be 
seen , however, it was arianged that they should go to 
the house together, and await a good oppoitunity So oS 
they went, Ma lemaining outside while the go-between 
went in, leluinmg m a httle while to tell him it was all 
right. ** A iclalivc of mmc lives in the same court, and 
just now I saw the young lady sitting in the hall Wc have 
only got to pietend wc aic going to sec my relative, and 
you will be able to get a ghmpse of her ” Ma consented, 
and they accordin^y passed thiough the hall, wheie he 
saw the young lady sitlmg down with her head bent 
foiward while some one was sciatching her back She 
seemed to be all that the go-between had said , but when 
they came to discuss tlie money it appealed that the young 
lady wanted only one oi two ounces of silyei , just to buy 
heiself a few clothes, etc , which Ma thought was a vay 
small amount, so he gave the go-between a present foi her 
trouble, which just finished up the three ounces his fbx- 
fiiend had piovided An auspicious day was chosen, and 
the young lady came ovei to his house , when lo i she was 
humpbacked and pigeon-bieasted, with a shoit neck like 

^ This piocenlmg is highly impiopei, but is ‘ winked at' in a laige 
majority of Chiueie betiothals 
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a toitoisc, and feet wluch weic fully ten inchei long 
The meaning of lus fox-fiicnd’s lemaiks then flashed 
upon him. 

The Magnammom Girl 

At Clim-liiig thcie lived a young man named Ku, who 
had coiisidcinblc abihty, but was vciy poor ; and having 
an old mothci, he was vciy loth to leave home. So he 
employed himself in wiitmg or painting ^ foi people, and 
gave Jus mother the proceeds, going on thus till he was 
twenty-five yeais of age without taking a wife Opposite 
to then house was another buildmg, which had long been 
untenanted j and one day an old woman and a young girl 
came to occupy it, but theie being no gentleman with them 
young Ku did not make any mqmnes as to who they weie 
01 whence they hailed Shortly afterward it chanced that 
just as Ku was cntcimg the house he observed a young 
lady come out of his mother’s door She was about 
eighteen 01 nineteen, vciy clever and icflncd-looking, and 
altogcthei such a giil as one laicly sets eyes on , and when 
she noticed Mi Ku she did not lun away, but seemed quite 
self-possessed. “ It was the young lady ovci the way , she 
came to boiiow my scissors and measure,” said his mother, 
” and she told me that there is only her mother and 
heisclf They don’t seem to belong to the lower classes 
1 asked her why she didn’t get maiiicd, to which she 
rephed that her mother was old. I must go and call on 

^ The UBUftl occupition of poor scholors who are aihsmed to go into trade 
and who have not enterprise enough to stirt as doctors or fortune-tellers 
Besides p<untiug pictures nnd fans, and illustrating books, these men write 
fancy scrolls in the various ornamental styles so much prized by the Chinese , 
diey keep accounts for people and write or read business and piivate 
letters for the illiterate masses 
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hei to-morrow, and find out how the land hes If she 
doesn’t expect too much, you could take care of her mother 
foi her ” So next day Ku’s mother went, and found that 
the gill’s mother was deaf, and that they were evidently 
poor, apparently not havmg a day’s food m the house 
Ku’s mother asked what then employment was, and the 
old lady said they trusted for food to her daughter’s ten 
fingcis She then tliiew out some hints about umtmg the 
two famihes, to which the old lady seemed to agree , but, 
on consultation with hei daughter, the latter would not 
consent. Mrs Ku returned home and told her son, saying, 
“ Perhaps she thmks we are too poor She doesn’t speak 
oi laugh, 18 very nice-looking, and as pure as snow , truly 
no ordinary girl ” There ended that , until one day, as 
Ku was sittmg m his study, up came a very agreeable 
young fellow, who said he was from a neighbouring village, 
and engaged Ku to draw a picture for him The two 
youths soon struck up a fiim friendship and met constantly, 
and later it happened that the stranger chanced to see the 
young lady of over the way “ Who is that ? ” said he, 
following her with his eyes. Ku told him, and then he 
said, “ She is ceitamly pretty, but rather stern m her 
appearance” By and by Ku went m, and his mother 
told him the girl had come to beg a little rice, as they had 
had nothing to eat all day ” She’s a good daughter,” 
said his mother, “ and I’m very sorry for hei We must 
tiy and help them a little” Ku thereupon shouldered 
a peck of rice, and, knocking at their dooi, presented it 
with his mother’s comphments The young lady received 
the lice, but said nothing; and then she got mto the 
habit of coming over and helping Ku’s mother with her 
work and household affairs, almost as if she had been her 
daughteivin-law, for which Ku was very giateful to her, 
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and whencvci he had anytlung mce he always sent some 
of It in to liei inothei, though the young ludy hciself ncvci 
once took the tioublc to tliank him So things wont on 
until Ku’a molhci got an ahbccbs on hei leg, and lay 
wiithmg 111 agony day and night Then the young lady 
devoted hcibclf to the invalid, waiting on hei and giving 
hci medicine with such caic and allcntion that at last the 
sick woman ciicd out, “ 0 that 1 could t>ecuic such a 
daughtei-iu-law as you to sec tins old body into its gi avc ' ” 
The young lady soothed hci, and icplicd, “ Your son is 
a bundled times moic filial than I, a pool widow’s only 
daughtei ” " But even a filial son makes a bad nuisc,” 
answered the patient , ** besides, I am now di awing 
towaid the evening of my hfc, when my body will be 
exposed to the mists and the dews, and I am vexed in 
spiiit about oiu anccstial woiship and the contmuance of 
oui line ” As she was speaking ICu walked in , and his 
molhei, weeping, said, “I am deeply indebted to ilus 
young lady , do not foigct to icpay hci goodness ” Ku 
made a low bow, but the young lady said, “ Sii, when 
you wcic kind to my mothci, I did not thank you ; why 
tlicn thank me ? ” Ku tlicicupon became moie than 
evci attached to hci , but could ncvci get hei to dcpait 
m the slightest dcgice fiom hci cold dcmcanoui towaid 
himself One day, howevei, he managed to squeeze hci 
hand, upon which she told him ncvci to do so again ; and 
then foi some time he neithci saw noi hcaul anytlung of 
hell She had conceived a violent diblikc to the young 
sti anger above mentioned , and one evenmg, when he 
was sitting talking with Ku, the young lady appealed, 
After a while she got angiy at something he said, and dicw 
fiom hei lobe a glitteimg knife about a foot long. The 
young man, seeing her do this, lan out in a fught 
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and she aflei him, only to find that he had vanished. 
She then thiew her daggei up into the an, and whtsh > 
a btieak of light like a rambow, and something came 
tumbling down with a flop ICu got a light, and lan to 
see what it was , and lo • there lay a white fox, head 
in one place and body in anolhei “ Theic is youi 
cued the giil , “ I knew he would cause mo to destroy him 
aoonci 01 latci ” Ku diagged it into the house, and said, 
“ Let us wail till to-moiiow to talk it ovei , we shall then 
be moi c calm ” Next day the young lady ai rived, and Ku 
inquiicd about hei knowledge of the black ait , but she 
told Ktt not to trouble himself about such affaiis, and to 
keep it secict oi it might be prejudicial to his happiness 
Ku then entreated hci to consent to their union, to which 
she replied that she had alicady been as it were a daughter- 
in-law to Ills mother, and there was no need to push the 
thing further “ Is it because I am poor 1 ” asked Ku 
“ Well, I am not rich,” answered she, “ but the fact is 
I had lathu not ” She tlien took her leave, and the next 
evening when Ku went across to their house to try once 
more lo persuade her the young lady had disappeaied, 
and was never seen again 

The Bomi-^ompamm 

Once upon a time theie was a young man named Ch'6, 
who was not particularly well ofl, but at the same time 
very fond of his wine , so much so that without his three 
stoups of liquor every night he was quite unable to sleep, 
and bottles were seldom absent from the head of his bed 
One night he had waked up and was turning over and over, 
when he fancied some one was m the bed with him , but 
then, thmlcmg it was only the clothes which had slipped 
oil, ho put out his hand to feel, and m doing so touched 
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somothuic^ silky like a cat Sinking a light, he found n 
was a fox, lying m a diunkcn sleep like a dog , and then 
looking at his wine bottle lie saw that it hod been emptied 
“A boon-compaiuon,*’ said he, laughing, os lie avoided 
stailling the animal, and, coveiing it up, lay down to bleep 
with his aim acioss it, and the candle aliglil so as to see 
what tiansfoimaiion it might undcigo About midnight 
the fox bUetclicd itself, and Cli*6 ciicd, Well, to be suic, 
youVt had a nice sleep * ” He then dicw ofl the clothes, 
and beheld an elegant young man in a scliolai’s diess; 
but the young man jumped up, and, making a low obeisance, 
letmned his host many thanks for not cutting oS his head. 
“ Oh,” icplicd Cli^fi, ** I am not aveise to liquor mysdf , 
in fact they say I’m too much given to it. If you have no 
objection, we’ll be a pan of bottle-and-glass chums ” So 
they lay down and went to sleep again, CV6 uiging the 
young man to vmt him often, and saying that they must 
have faith in each othei The fox agi ced to this, but when 
Ch*fi awoke m the moinmg his bedfellow had alieady 
disappeaicd So he piopaicd a goblet of fiisHate wine in 
expectation of his fiicnd’s aiiival, and at nightfall suic 
enough he came They then sat togethei dunking, and 
the fox cracked so many jokes that Ch'6 said be icgietted 
be had not loiown him bcfoic " And Holy 1 don’t know 
how to icpay your kindness,” icplicd the foimcr, “ in 
piepaung all thw nice wine ioi me.” “ Oh,” said CU*6, 
” what’s a pint oi so of wine ? — nothing woi th speaking of.” 
“Well,” icjoincd ilic fox, “ you aic only a pool scholai, 
and money isn’t so easily to be got I must see if I can’t 
secuie a little wme capital foi you.” Next evening, when 
he arrived, he said to Ch’e, “ Two miles down towatd the 
south-east you will find some silvci lying by the wayside. 
Go early in the moinhig and get it.” So on the moiiow 
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Ch'S set off, and actually obtained two lumps of silver, 
with which, he bought some choice morsels to help them 
out with then wmc that evening The fox now told him 
that theie was a vault m his backyard which he ought to 
open , and when he did so he found therein moie than 
a bundled stiings of cash,i “Now then,” ciied Ch*S, 
delighted, ** I shall have no more anxiety about funds foi 
buying wine with all this in my puise ’ ” “ Ah,” replied 
the fox, “ the watci in a pud^e is not ineidiauatible I 
must do something fuithei fot you” Some days after- 
ward the fox said to Ch*fi, “ Buckwheat is very cheap in 
the market just now Something is to be done in that line ” 
Accordingly Ch^d bought ovei forty tons, and thereby 
mcuired general ridicule , but by and by there was a bad 
drought, and all kmds of grain and beans were spoilt 
Only buckwheat would grow, and Ch*d sold off his stock 
at a profit of looo per cent His wealth thus began to 
incicase , he bought two hundied acies of iich land, and 
always planted his ciops, com, millet, oi what not, upon 
the advice of the fox secieily given him befoichand The 
fox looked on Ch'S’s wife as a sistei, and on Chad’s children 
as his own , but when subsequently Ch^S died it never 
came to the house again 

77/fi Akhemtit* 

At Ch'ang-an there lived a scholar named Qua Tzfi- 
lung, who one day noticed a very refined-looking sti anger \ 
and, on makmg mquuies about him, learned that he was a 
Ml Chen who had taken lodgings haid bv« Accordingly, 
Qua called next day and sent m his card, but did not see 

1 Say about ;(io 

‘ Aldiemy a first menboued m Chinese history u c 133, and was widely 
cultivated in China during the Han dynasty by priests of the Taoist religion 
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Clifin, who happened to be out at the time The same 
thing occuiicd thiice , and at Jcnglh Cliia engaged some 
one to watch and let him know when Mi QiCn was at home. 
Howovei, even then the latter would not come foith to 
itLCivc his guest, and Qua had to go in and lout him out 
The two now entcicd into conversation, and soon became 
mutually chaimcd with each othei , and by and by 
Qua sent off a suvant to bung wine fiom a neighbouiing 
wme-shop Mi Chen piovcd himself a pleasant boon- 
companion, and when the wine was ncai ly finished he 
went to a box and took fiom it some winc-cups and a laige 
and beautiful ]ade tankard, mto the lattci he pouied a 
single cup of wme, and immediately it was filled to the 
brim. They then pioceedcd to help themselves from 
the tankaid ; but however much they took out, the con- 
tents nevci seemed to dimmish. Chia was astonished at 
this, and begged Mi ChSn to tell him how it was done. 
“ Ah,” icplicd Ml Chfin, ** I liicd to avoid making youi 
acquaintance solely because of yotu one bad quality — 
aval ICC The ait I piactisc is a sccict known to the 
Immoitals only how can I divulge it to you ? ” 
“ You do me wiong,^’ icjomcd Qua, " in thus attiibuting 
aval ICC to me The avaiiuous, indeed, nic always pool ” 
Ml ChSn laughed, and tlicy scpaiatcd foi that day , but 
fiom that time they wcie constantly together, and all 
ccicmony was laid aside between them Whencvci Qua 
wanted money Mi ChSn would bimg out a black stone, 
and, muttciing a chaim, would lub it on a tile or a buck, 
which was foithwith changed into a lump of silvci This 
silver he would give to Qua, and it was always just as much 
as he actually required, ncitliei moic noi less , and if 
cvei the lattci asked' foi more Mi Ch6n would rally him 
on tltc subject of avarice. Finally Qua dctetmincd to 
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tiy to get possession of this stone , and one day, when 
Ml Qifin was sleeping off the fumes of a diinkmg-bout, 
he tiled to extract it fioin his clothes Howevei, Chin 
detected him at once, and declaied that they could be 
fiiends no moie, and next day he left the place altogether 
About a yeai afterwaid Qua was one day wandaing by 
the iivei-bank, when he saw a handsome-lookmg stone, 
maivcllously like that in the possession of Hi Chin , and 
he picked it up at once and earned it home with him A 
few days passed away, and suddenly Mi Chen presented 
himself at Chia’s house,, and explained that the stone in 
question possessed the piopcity of changing anything into 
gold, and had been bestowed upon him long before by a 
certain Taoist priest whom he had followed as a disciple 
“ Alas ' ” added he, “ I got tipsy and lost it , but divma- 
tion told me wheic it was, and if you will now restore it to 
me I will take caic to lepay youi kindness ” ** You have 
divmed lightly,” replied Qua , “ the stone is with me , 
but lecoUcct, if you please, that the indigent Kuan Chung ^ 
shaied the wealth of his fiicnd Fao Shu” At this hint 
Ml Qiln said he would give Qua one hundied ounces 
of silver , to which the lattei replied that one hundred 
ounces was a fair offer, but that he would far sooner have 
Ml Chin teach him the formula to utter when rubbmg the 
stone on anything, so that he might try the thing once him- 
self Mr Chin was afiaid to do this, whereupon Qua cued 
out, “ You aie an Immortal youisdf , you must know well 
enough that I would never deceive a friend ” So Mr Chin 
was prevailed upon to teach him the formula, and then 
Qua would have tried the art upon the immense stone 

Kuan Chung and Fao Shu are tlie Chinese types of friendship They 
were two statesmen of considerable ability who flourished m the seventh 
century o c. 
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vrasbing-block ^ which was lying ncai at hand had not 
Ml Chen seized hi& aim and begged him not to do any** 
thing 80 ontiagcoua Qua then picked tip half a buck 
and laid it on the washing-blodc, saving to Mi Ch6n, 
** This Utile piece is not too much, suicly ? ” Accoidmgly 
Ml Chen iclaxcd hia hold and let Qua piocced , which he 
did by pi ompily ignoi mg the half~bi ick and quicldy i ubbing 
the btonc on the washmg~block Mi Chcln turned pale 
when he saw him do this, and made a dash foiwaid lo get 
hold of the stone, but it was too late , the washing-block 
was alicady a solid mass of silvci, and Chia quietly handed 
him back the stone “ Alas I alas ’ ” cried Mr Chin m 
dcspaii, *‘what is to be done nowl Tor, having thus 
mcgulaily conferred wealth upon a mortal, Heaven will 
suicly punish me, Oh, if you would save me, give away 
one bundled colHns* and one bundled suits of wadded 
clothes.” “My fiicnd,” replied Qua, “my object m 
getting money was not to hoard it up like a miser ** 
Ml Chin was delighted at this, and diumg the next 
three ycaib Qua engaged m tiadc, taking caic to fulfil 
always his piomise to Mi Chin At the cxpiiation of 
that tunc Mr Qicn lumsdf icappcaicd, and, grasping 
Chia’s hand, said to him, “ Tiubtwoithy and noble fiiend, 
when we labt paitcd the Spuit of Happiness impeached me 
bcfoic God," and my name was ciaaed fiom the list of 

^ Theae ire used, toitcther with a heavy vrooden Mton, by the Chineee 
washerman, the effect being most disastrous to a J'uiopC'in wsrdiobe 

* To ptovidc (.oiUns loi pooi people h is cvci been legardcd ns an net ot 
transcendent merit Hie tornado *it Canton in Apul 1S78, m which several 
thousand lives were lost, nffotded an admirable opportunity for the cxerrise 
o{ this form of chanty— an oppoitumty which was largely taken 
advantage of by the benevolent 

* For usurping its prerogative by allowing Chn to obtain unauthoiioed 
wealth 
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angels But now that you have earned out my request 
that sentence has been resemded Go on as you have 
begun, without ceasing** Chia asked Mr Ch£n what 
oiHce he filled m Heaven, to which the latter replied 
that he was only a fox who, by a sinless hfe, bad finally 
attained to that clear perception of the tiuth which 
leads to immortality. Wine was then brought, end die 
two friends enjoyed themselves togethei as of old , and 
even when Chia had passed the age of ninety years the 
fox still used to vu>it him from time to time. 
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CHAPTER XVI ; MISCELLANEOUS 
LEGENDS 

The Unnatural People 

T he Shm bat chtiig, oi Hill and Rtver Classic, con- 
laurt dcacupuons of some cuuous people euppobed 
to inhabit the regions on the maps icpiesentcd 
on the nine uipod vases of the Gicat Yu^ fubt ompciot 
of the HbU dynasty. 

The jygmies 

The pygmies inhabit many mountainous legions of the 
EmpuC) bnt aic few in number They aic less than nine 
inches high, but arc well formed They live m thatched 
houses tliat resemble ants* nests. When they walk out 
they go in companies of fiom six to ten, ]oming hands in a 
line foi mutual piotcction against buds that might cairy 
them away, oi olhei cieatures that might attack them. 
Their tone of voice la too low to be distinguished by an 
or dmai y human ear. They occupy themselves in woi long 
in wood, gold, silvei, and piccious stones, but a smaU 
piopoition arc tillers of the soil. Ilicy wear clothes of 
a led colour. The sexes arc dxsimguwhaWe by a slight 
beard on the men, and long tresses on the women, the 
latter m bome cases i caching foni to five inches in length, 
Their heads arc unduly laigc, being quite out of piopor- 
tion to their small bodies A husband and wife usually 
go about hand m hand A Haklca chaicoal->buniei once 
found tluec of the childicn playing m his tobacco-box 
He kept them theit, and afteiwaid, when he was showing 
them to a fiicnd, he laughed so that diops of saliva flew 
fiom his mouth and shot two of tlicm dead. He then 
begged his fiiend to take the third and put it in a 
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place of safety before he should laugh again Hw fixend 
attempted to lift it fiom the box, but ic died on being 
touched 

The Giants 

In the Country of the Giants the people aie fifty feet m 
height. Then footpiints aie six feet in length, Their 
teeth aie hke those of a saw Their finger-nails present 
the appeal ance of hoolced claws, while their diet consists 
wholly of uncooked animal food Their eyebrotvs are 
of such length as to piotiude from the front of the 
carts in whidi they ride, laige though it is necessary for 
these vehicles to be Their bodies are covered with long 
black hair resembling that of die bear They hve to 
the advanced age of eighteen thousand years Though 
cannibals, they never eat members of their own tube, 
confining their indulgence m human flesh chiefly to 
enemies taken in battle Then country extends some 
thousands of miles along certam mountain ranges in 
Noith-eastcrn Asia, in the passes of which they have 
strong non gales, easy to close, but difiicult to open ; hence, 
though their neighbours maintain large standing armicB, 
they have thus far never been conquered 

The Headless P&)ple 

The Headless People inhabit the Long Sheep range, to 
which their ancestors were banished in the remote past 
foi an offence against the gods. One of the said ancestors 
had entered into a controversy with the rulers of die 
heavens, and they m their anger had Uansformed his 
two breasts into eyes and his navel into a mouth, lemoved 
his head, leaving him -without nose and ears, thus cutting 
him off fiom smell and sound, and banished him to the 
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Long Sheep Moiunams, whcic with a sluclcl and axe, the 
only weapon** vonelwakd to the people of the Hcadlcsb 
Countiy« he and his jioslciity wue comptUtd to defend 
themselves fiom then enemies and piovide then aubsist- 
cncc. This, hovvcvei, does not in the least seem to have 
aflected then tempcis, as their bodies aic wicathed 
in pcipctnal smiles, except when tlvey flouiish then 
wailikc weapons on the appioaeh of an enemy. They 
aie not without undci standing, because, accoiding to 
Chinese notions of physiology, “ then bellies aic full of 
wisdom.” 

The Armless People 

In the Mountains of the Sun and Moon, which aie in the 
centre of the Gicat Waste, are the people who have no 
aims, but whose legs instead giow out of lltcir shouldeis. 
They pick floweis with thcii toes. They bow by laising 
the body hoii/ontal with tlie shouldeis, thus turning the 
face to the giound. 

The Lotig^-armed and Ijong-legged People 

The Long~aimcd People aic about tlmty feet high, 
tlicu aims leaching fiom the shouldub to the ground 
Once when a company of cxploicis was passing thiough 
the countiy which boidcis on the Eastern Sea they 
inquiicd of an old man if he knew whcthci or not there 
weie people dwelling beyond the watcis. He leplied that 
a cloth gaimcnt, in fashion and tcxtuie not unlike that of a 
Chmese coat, with sleeves thiity feet m length, had been 
found in the sea. The explorcis fitted out an expedition, 
and tlie discovciy of the Long-aimed Countiy was the 
icsult. 

The natives subsist for the most pait on fish, which they 
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obtain hy wadmg m the water, and taking the fiah with 
their hands instead of with hooJes or nets 
The aims of the Long-legged People aie of a noimal 
length, the legs are developed to a lengdi corresponding 
to that of the arms of the liong-mmed People 
The countiy of the lattei boideis on that of the Long- 
legs The habits and food of the two aie similar. The 
diffcience m then physical strnctuie makes them of 
mutual assistance, those with the long aims being able to 
take the shellfish of the shallow wateis, while those with 
the long legs take the surface fish from the deepei localities , 
thus the two gathei a harvest otherwise unobtainable 

The Om-eyed People and Others 
A little to the east of the Countiy of the Long-legs aie 
to be found the One^yed People They have but one 
eye, lathci laigei than the otdinary human eye, placed in 
the ccnti e of the foi ehead, directly above the nose Other 
clans oi families have but one aim and one leg, some having 
a light aim and left leg, otheis a left arm and light leg, 
while still otheis have both on the same side, and go m 
pairs, like shoes Another species not only has but one 
aim and one leg, but is of su^ fashion as to have but one 
eye, one nostiil, and beaid on but one side of the face, 
there being as it were rights and lefts, the two in reahty 
being one, foi it is m this way that they pair. The Long- 
eaied People resemble Ounese in all except their ears. 
They live in the fax West among mountains and m caves 
Their pendant, flabby ears extend to the ground, and would 
impede their feet in walking if they did not support them 
on then hands They aie sensitive to the faintest sound 
Still another people in this region are distmguished by 
having BIX toes on each foot. 
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Tim Featfmred People^ etc. 

The Fcaiheied People aie veiy tail, and aie covcicd 
wuh fluffy down. Tllicy have wings m place of arms, and 
can fly shoit distances. On the points of the wings aic 
claws, which scivc as liands Tlioii noses aie like hcalcs. 
Gentle and timid, they do not leave thou own countiy 
They have good voices, and like to sing ballads. If one 
wishes to visit this people he must go far to the south- 
east and then inquue. Thcic is also the Land of the 
People With Thiee Faces, who live ui the ccntie of the 
Great Waste and ncvci die, the Land of the Three- 
heads, east of the IC*un4un Mountains , the Thiee-body 
Countiy, the inhabitants of which have one head with 
three bodies, lluee arms and but two legs, and yet 
another wheie the people have square heads, bioad 
shoulders, and three legs, and the stones on the land axe 
all gold and ]ado. 

The People of the Pmwiured Bodies 

Anotlier community is said to be composed of people 
who have holes through tlicii chests They can be earned 
about on a pole pul tluough the oiificc, oi may be com- 
fortably hung upon a peg They sometimes string them- 
selves on a rope, and thus walk out in file, They aic 
harmless people, and cat snakes that they lull with bows 
and allows, and they aic veiy long-livod. 

The VPomds Kingdom 

The Women’s Kingdom, the countiy inhabited ex- 
clusively by women, is said to be sui rounded by a sea of 
less density than oidinary water, so that skips sink on 
approaching the shores. It has been readied only by 
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boats carried thither in whirlwinds, and but few of those 
wicched on lU roclcs have survived and returned to tell 
of Its wonders The women have houses, gardens, and 
shops Instead of money they use gems, peiforated and 
stiung like beads They leproduce their kind by sleeping 
wheie the south wmd blows upon them. 

The Ijxnd of the Flying Cart 

Situated to the north of the Plain of Great Joy, the 
Land of the Flymg Cait joins the Country of the One- 
aimed People on the south-west and that of the Thiee- 
bodied People on the south-east The inhabitants have 
but one arm, and an additional eye of large size in the 
centre of the forehead, makmg three eyes m all Their 
carts, though wheeled, do not run along the giound, but 
chase each othei in mid-air as giacefuUy as a flock of 
swallows The vehicles have a kind of winged framcwoik 
at each end, and the one-aimed occupants, each grasping 
a flag, talk and laugh one to another in great glee duiing 
what might be called then aeiial recreation were it not 
foi the fact that it seems to be their sole occupation. 

The Expectant Wife 

A cuiious legend is told regarding a solitary, weird 
flguie which stands out, rudely weatheiworn, from a 
hiU-^op in the pass called Shao-hsing Gorge, Canton Pro- 
vince This pomt of the pass is called Lung-mdn, or 
Diagon^s Month, and the hill the Husband-expecting 
Hill The figuie itself, which is called the Expectant 
Wife, resembles that of a woman, Her bent head and 
figuie down to the waist are very lifelike. 

The stoiy, widely known m this and the neighbouring 
province, runs as follows. Centuries ago a certain poor 
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woman wai left by hci husband, who wunl on a journey 
mio Kwangsi, close by, but in those days considcicd a 
wild and dmanl legton, full of dnngcis lie piomised 
to iciuin in ihice ycais The time went slowly and 
sadly past, foi she dcoily loved lici loid, but no husband 
appealed. He, ungi ateful and unfaithful spouse, had fallen 
111 love with a fan one in Kwangsi, a soicuess oi witch, 
who thicw a spell ovu him and chaimcd him to his desti no- 
tion, turning him at length into stone. To this day his 
figuie may be seen standing near a cave close by the 
iivci which IS known by the name of the Detained Man 
Cave. 

The wife, broken by giicf at hei husband’s failmc to 
return, was likewise tuzned into a stone, and it is said 
that a supernatural power will one day bung the couple 
to life again and rewai d the evci -faithful wife The legend 
icceivcs entire cicdcnce fiom the simple boatmen and 
country people. 

The mid Men 

The wild beasts of the mountain have a Icing. Ue is 
a wild man, with long, thick locks, ficiy icd m coloui, 
and his body is covcicd with haii He is vciy stiong : 
with a single blow of hia huge hsi he can bicak large locks 
to pieces , he also can pull up the tiecs of the foicst by the 
root. His flesh is as haid ds iron and is mvnlneiable to 
the tliiusts of knife, spear, or swoid He iidcs upon a 
tiger when he leaves his home , he lulcs over the wolves, 
leopaida, and tigcis, and goveins all thcli allaiis Many 
othci wild men, like him m appcoiance, hve m these 
mountains, but on account of his gieat strength he alone 
IS kmg. These wild men kill and eat all human beings 
they meet, and other hiU tribes live m terror of meeting 
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them Indeed, who of all these mountam people would 
have been left ahve had not some mea, more crafty than 
their fellows, devised a means of overpoweiing diese fierce 
savages ! 

This 18 the method lefciied to On leaving his home 
the hcib-gatherei of the mountains aims himself with 
two laigc hollow bamboo tubes which he slips ovei 
lus wiists and aims , he also caiiies a jai of very stiong 
wine When he meets one of the wild men he stands still 
and allows the giant to grasp him by the aim As the 
giant holds him fast, as he supposes, m his firm grasp, he 
quietly and slowly withdraws one arm fiom the bamboo 
cuff, and, taking the pot of wine from the othei hand, 
quickly pours it down the throat of the stoopmg giant, 
whose mouth is wide open with immoderate laughter at 
the thought of having captmed a victim so easily The 
potent draught of wine acts at once, causing the victim 
to diop to the giound in a dead sleep, whereupon the heib- 
gatheiei cithci dispatches him summaiily with a thrust 
through the heait, or leaves the drunken tyiant to sleep off 
the effect of his draught, while he returns again to his work 
of collcctmg the health-restoiing herbs In this way 
have the numbers of these wild men become less and less, 
until at the piesent time but few remam. 

The Jointed Smke 

The people on 0 -inei Shan tcU of a wonderful kind of 
snake that is said to live there. Part of its life is spent 
among the branches of the trees , if by chance it falls to 
the ground it breaks up into two or more pieces. These 
separate segments later on come together agam and unite 

Many other marvellous and interesting tales are related 
of this mountain and its inhabitants 
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The Casting of the Great Bell 

In. every province of China theie is a legend relating 
to the casting of the great bell swung in the bell towei 
of the chief city These legends are curiously identical 
in almost eveiy detail The followmg is the one curient 
in Peking 

It was m the reign of Yung Lo, the third monarch of 
the Ming dynasty, that Peking first became the capital of 
China TiU that peiiod the ‘ Son of Heaven ’ had held his 
Court at Nanking, and Peking had been of comparatively 
httle note Now, however, on being honoured by the 
* Sacied Presence,* stately buildings arose m all directions 
foi the accommodation of the Fmperor and his couraers. 
Clever men from all parts of the Empire were atti acted 
to the capital, and such as possessed talent weie sure of 
lucrative employment About this time the Drum Tower 
and the Bell Tower were built , both of them as * look-out ’ 
and * alai m * towers The Drum Tower was furnished with 
a monstei drum, which it still possesses, of such a size 
that the thundei of its tones might be heaid all over 
the city, the sound being almost enough to waken the 
dead 

The Bell Tower had been completed some time before 
attempts weie made to cast a bell proportionate to the 
size of the building At length Yung Lo ordered ICuan 
Yu, a mandarin of the second giade, who was skilled in 
castmg guns, to cast a bell the sound of which should be 
heard, on the least alaim, in every part of the city, Kuan 
Yu at once commenced the undertaking He secured 
the services of a great number of experienced workmen, 
and collected immense quantities of material, Months 
passed, and at length it was announced to the Emperor 
that everything was leady for the castmg A day was 
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appointed ; the Emperor, surrounded hy a ciowd of 
couitiers, and preceded by the Covirt musicians, went to 
witness the ceremony. At a given signal, and to the ciash 
of music, the melted metal rushed mto the mould prepaied 
foi It The Empeior and his Couit then letired, leaving 
Kuan Yu and his subordinates to await the cooling of the 
metal, which would tell of failure or success At length 
the metal was sufhciently cool to detach the mould fiom it 
Kuan Yu, in breathless trepidation, hastened to inspect 
It, but to his mortification and giief discovered it to 
be honeycombed m many places The circumstance was 
reported to the Emperor, who was naturally vexed at the 
expenditure of so much tune, labour, and money with so 
unsatisfactory a result However, he ordered Kuan Yu 
to tij' again. 

The mandarin hastened to obey, and, thinking the 
failure of the first attempt must have resulted from some 
oversight or omission on his pait, he watched eveiy detail 
with ledoubled care and attention, fully determined that 
no neglect or remissness should mar ihie success of thu 
second castmg 

After montlis of labour the mould was again prepaied, 
and the metal poured into it, but again with the same 
result Kuan Yu was distracted, not only at the loss 
of his reputation, but at the certain loss of the Em- 
peror’s favour Yung Lo, when he heard of this second 
failure, was very wroth, and at once ordered Kuan Yu 
into his presence, and told him he would give him a third 
and last tiial, and if he did not succeed this time he would 
behead him Kuan Yu went home in a despairmg state 
of mind, asking himself what crime he oi any of his 
ancestois could have committed to have justified this 
calamity. 
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Now Kuan Yu had an only daughtei, about sixteen 
years of age, and, having no sons, the whole of his love 
was centred in this girl, foi he had hopes of perpetuating 
his name and fame through her marriage with some 
deseiving young nobleman Tiuly she was worthy of 
bemg loved She had almond-shaped eyes, like the 
autumn waves, which, sparkhng and dancmg in the sun, 
seem to leap up in very joy and wantonness to kiss the 
fragrant leeds that giow upon the riveis’ banks, yet of 
such hmpid transparency that one’s form could be seen 
in their hquid depths as if leflected m a mirror These 
were suirounded by long silken lashes — now drooping m 
coy modesty, anon rising in youthful gaiety and disclose 
mg the laughing eyes but just before concealed beneath 
them Eyebrows like the willow leaf, cheelcs of snowy 
whiteness, yet tinged with the gentlest colourmg of the 
rose , teeth like peails of the finest water weie seen peep- 
mg fiom between half-open lips, so luscious and juicy that 
they resembled two cheriies , hair of the jettiest blackness 
and of the sdkiest texture Her foim was such as poets 
love to desciibe and painters hmn , there was grace and 
ease in eveiy movement , she appeared to glide rathei than 
walk, so light was she of foot Add to her other charms 
that she was skilful in veise-makmg, excellent m em- 
broidery, and unequalled in the execution of hei household 
duties, and we have but a famt description of Ko-ai, the 
beautiful daughter of Kuan Yu,” 

Well might the father be proud of and love his beautiful 
child, and she returned his love with all the aidoor of her 
affectionate nature , often cheering him with her innocent 
gaiety when he returned from his daily vocations wearied 
or vexed. Seeing him now letnrn with despair depu ted 
in his countenance, she tenderly inquired the cause, not 
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without hope of being the means of alleviating it When 
her father told her of his failures, and of the Emperor’s 
threat, she exclaimed " Oh, my father, be comforted I 
Heaven will not always be thus unielentmg Are we 
not told that ‘ out of evil cometh good ’ ? These two 
failuies will but enhance the gloiy of your eventual 
success, for success this time must crown your efforts. 1 
am only a giil, and cannot assist you but with my prayeis , 
these 1 will daily and hourly ofier up for yom success , 
and the prayeis of a daughter for a loved parent must 
be heard ” Somewhat soothed by the endearments of 
Ko-ai, Kuan Yu again devoted himself to his task with 
redoubled eneigy, Ko^i meanwhile constantly praying 
for him in his absence, and ministering to his wants when 
he returned home One day it occuired to the maiden to 
go to a celebrated astrologer to ascertain the cause of 
these failures, and to ask what means could be taken 
to prevent a iccuiicnce of them She thus learned that 
the next casting would also be a disappomtment if the 
blood of a maiden were not mixed with the ingredients. 
She letuined home full of horror at this mformation, yet 
inwardly resolving to immolate herself rather than allow 
her father to fail The day for the casting at length came, 
and Ko'^i requested her f athei to allow her to witness the 
ceremony and ” to exult m his success,” as she laughmgly 
said Kuan Yu gave his consent, and accompanied by 
several servants she went, taking up a position near the 
mould 

Everything was prepared as before An immense con- 
couise assembled to witness the third and final castmg, 
which was to result either in honour oi degradation and 
death for Kuan Yu A dead silence prevailed through 
the vast assemblage as the melted metal once more rushed 
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to Its destination , this was bioken by a shriek, and a cry, 
** For my fathei ' ” and Ko-ai was seen to throw hers^ 
headlong mto the seething, hissing metal One of her 
seivants attempted to seize hci while in the act of plungmg 
into the boiling fluid, but succeeded only in grasping one 
of her shoes, which came o3 in his hand. The father vras 
frantic, and had to be kept by force from following hei 
example, he was taken home a ravmg maniac The 
piediction of the astrologer was fulfilled, for, on uncover- 
ing the bell after it had cooled, it was found to be peifect, 
but not a vestige of Ko-ai was to be seen , the blood of a 
maiden had indeed been infused with the mgiedients 

After a time the bell was suspended by order of idle 
Emperoi, and expectation was at its height to hear it 
rung for the first time The Emperor himself was present 
The bell was stiuck, and far and near was heard the deep 
tone of Its sonorous boom This mdeed was a triumph I 
Here was a bell surpassing m size and sound any other 
that had ever been cast I But — and the suiiounding 
multitudes were hoiror-struck as they bstened — the 
heavy boom of the bell was followed by a low wailmg 
sound like the agonized cry of a woman, and the word 
hsieh (shoe) was distmctly heard To this day the bell, 
each time it is lung, after every boom appears to utter 
the word * hsieh,’ and people when they hear it shudder 
and say, “ Theie’s poor Klo-ai*s voice calhng for her shoe ** 

The Cursed Temple 

The leign of Ch*ung Ch^g, the last monarch of the Ming 
dynasty, wa'» much troubled both by internal broils and 
by wais. He was constantly threatened by Tartar hordes 
fiom without, though these were generally beaten back by 
the celebrated general Wu San-kuei, and the country was 
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perpetually in a state of anaichy and confusion, being 
overiun by bands of marauding rebels , indeed, so bold 
did these become under a chief named Li Tztl~ch*Sng 
that they actually maiched on the capital with the avowed 
intention of placing their leadei on the iDragon Thione 
Ch’ung ChSng, on the reception of this staitling news, with 
no one that he could bust in such an emergency (for Wu 
San-kuei was absent on an expedition against the Tartars), 
was at hia wits’ end The insurgents were almost in sight 
of Peking, and at any moment might airive RebeUion 
threatened in the city Itself If he went out boldly to 
attack the oncoming lebels his own tioops might go over 
to the enemy, or deliver him into their hands , if he stayed 
in the city the people would naturally attribute it to 
pusillanimity, and probably open the gates to the rebels. 

In this stiait he resolved to go to the San Kuan Miao, 
an imperial temple situated near tlie Ch^ao-yang M6n, 
and inquire of the gods as to what he should do, and 
decide his fate by ' drawing the shp ’ If he diew a long 
slip, this would be a good omen, and he would boldly 
inarch out to meet the rebels, confident of victory , if a 
middle length one, he would remain quietly m the palace 
and passively await whatever might happen , but if he 
should unfortunately draw a short one he would take his 
own hfe rather than sufier death at the hands of the 
rebels. 

Upon arrival at the temple, m the piesence of the high 
officers of his Court, the saciifices were offered up, and the 
incense burnt, previous to di awing the shp on which hung 
the destiny of an empire, while Cheung ChSng himself 
remained on his knees in prayer At the conclusion of 
the sacrificial ceremony the tube contaming the bamboo 
fortune-telling sticks was placed in the Emperor’s hand 
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by one of the piiests His courtieis and the attendant 
priests stood round in breathless suspense, watching him 
as he swayed the tube to and fro , at length one fell to the 
ground , there was dead silence as it was raised by a priest 
and handed to the Emperor It was a short one > Dismay 
fell on eveiy one present, no one daung to break the 
pamtul, hoiiible silence After a pause the Emperor, 
with a cry of mingled lage and despair, dashed the shp 
to the ground, exclaiming May this temple built by 
my ancestois evermore be accuised ! Henceforward may 
every supphant be denied what he entreats, as I have 
been ' Those who come in sorrow, may that sorrow be 
doubled, m happiness, may that happiness be changed 
to misery ^ in hope, may they meet despair , in health, 
sickness , in the pride of life and strength, death * I, 
Ch’ung Chdng, the last of the Mings, cuise it 1 ” 

Without another word he retired, followed by his 
courtiers, proceeded at once to the palace, and went 
straight to the apartments of the Empress The next 
mornmg he and his Empress were found suspended fiom 
a tree on Piospect HiU In their death they were 
not divided ” The scenes that followed , how the rebels 
took possession of the city and were diiven out again by 
the Chinese general, assisted by the Tartars , how the 
Tartars finally succeeded m establishing the Manchu 
dynasty, are all matters of history. The words used by 
the Emperor at the temple were prophetic , he was the 
last of Mings The tree on which the monarch of a 
mighty Empue closed his career and brought the Ming 
dynasty to an end was ordered to be surrounded with 
chains ; it still exists, and is still m chains Upward of 
two hundred and seventy years have passed smee that time, 
yet the temple is standing as of old , but the halls that at 
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one tune were crowded with woi shippers are now silent, 
no one evei ventming to worship tWe , it is the resort 
of the fox and the hat, and people at night pass it 
shudderinglj — ” It is the cursed temple ! ” 

The Mamac's Mtte 

An mteiesting stoiy is told of a lady named Ch'fin, who 
was a Buddhist nun celebrated for her virtue and austerity 
Between the years 1628 and 1643 she left her nunnery 
near Wei-hai city and set out on a long ]ourney foi the 
puipose of collectmg subscriptions for casting a new 
unage of the Buddha She wandered through Shantung 
and Chihh and finally reached Peking, and theie — sub- 
scription-book in hand — she stationed heiseli at the gieat 
south gate in ordei to take toll from those who wished to 
lay up for themselves treasures in the Western Heaven 
The first passer-by who took any notice of her was an 
amiable maniac His dress was made of colouied shreds 
and patches, and his general appeal ance was wild and 
uncouth. “Whither away, nun?” he asked She ex- 
plamed that she was ccdlecting subscriptions lor the cast- 
ing of a great image of Buddha, and had come all the 
way from Shantung. “ Throughout my life,” remarked 
the madman, “ I was evei a generous giver ” So, taking 
the nun’s subsciiption-book, he headed a page with his 
own name (m veiy large chaiacters) and the amount 
subscribed. The amount m question was two cash, 
equivalent to a small fraction of n farthmg He then 
handed over the two small coins and went on his way 

In course of time the nun returned to Wei-hai-wei with 
her subscriptions, and the work of castmg the image was 
duly begun When the time had come for the process 
of smeltmg, it was observed that the copper remained 
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hard and intractable Again and again the furnace was 
fed with fuel, but the shapeless mass of metal remained 
firm as a rock The head workman, who was a man 
of wide experience, volunteered an explanation of the 
mysteiy* ** An ollciing of great value must be missing,” 
he said Let the collection-book be examined so that it 
may be seen whose subscription has been withheld ” The 
nun, who was standing by, immediately produced the mad- 
man’s money, which on account of its minute value she had 
not taken the trouble to hand over “ There is one cash,” 
she said, ” and there is another Certainly the offering 
of these must have been an act of the highest merit, and 
the giver must be a holy man who will some day attam 
Buddhahood ” 

As she said this she threw the two cash mto the midst 
of the cauldron Great bubbles rose and bxust, the metal 
melted and ran like the sap from a tree, hmpid as 
flowing water, and in a few moments the woik was accom- 
plished and the new Buddha successfully cast. 

The City-god of Yen Cht&ng 

There is a curious story told of the Ch’eng-huang P*u*«a 
of the city of Yen Ch*8ng (Salt City) in the Kiangsu 
Piovince. 

The Ch'&ig-huang P'u-sa is, as already noted, the 
tutelary god of a city, his position in the unseen world 
answeiing to that of a chih bsten^ or district magistrate, 
among men, if the city under his care be a hsign \ but if 
the city hold the rank of a /», it has (or used to have until 
recently) two Ch*^g-huang P’uisas, one a prefect, and 
the other a district magistrate. One part of his duty 
consists of sending small demons to carry off the spirits 
of the dying, of which spirits he afterward acts as ruler and 
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judge He is supposed to exercise special caie over the 
hueti or spirits which have no descendants to woiship 
and offer sacrifices to them, and on the occasion of the 
Seventh Month Festival he is carried lound the city in his 
chair to mamtam oider among them, while the people 
ofEei food to them, and bum papei money ioi their ben^t 
He IS also earned m procession at the Ch'ing Mmg Festival, 
and on the drst day of the tenth month, 

The Ch*&ig^huang P*u-sa of the city of Yen Ch'Sng is m 
the extremely unfortunate predicament of having no skm 
to his face, which fact is thus accounted for 
Once upon a time there Uved at Yen Ch*6ng an orphan 
boy who was brought up by his uncle and aunt, He was 
just entermg upon his teens when his aunt lost a gold 
hairpin, and accused him of having stolen it The boy, 
whose conscience was clear in the matter, thought of a 
plan by which his innocence might be proved, 

“Let us goto-moirowto Ch'eng-huang P’u-sa’s temple,” 
he said, “ and 1 will theie swear an oath before the god, 
so that he may manifest my innocence ” 

They accordingly repaued to the temple, and the boy, 
solemnly addressing the idd, said 
“ If I have taken my aunt*s gold pm, may my foot 
twist, and may I fall as I go out of your temple door ' ” 
Alas for the poor suppliant > As he stepped over the 
threshold his foot twisted, and he fell to the ground. Of 
course, everybody was firmly convinced of his guilt, and 
what could the poor boy say when his own appeal to the 
god thus turned against him ? 

After such a proof of his depravity his aunt had no 
room in her house for her orphan nephew, neither did he 
himself wish to stay with people who suspected him of 
theft. So he left the home which had sheltered him for 
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years, and wandered out alone into the cold hard world 
Many a hardship did he encounter, but with rare pluck he 
persevered in his studies, and at the age of twenty odd 
years became a mandarin 

In coarse of time our hero returned to Yen Ch'Sng to 
visit his unde and aunt While there he betook himself 
to the temple of the deity who had dealt so hardly with 
him, and prayed for a levelation as to the whereabouts of 
the lost hairpin. He slept that night in the temple, and 
was rewarded by a vision m which the Ch'Sng-huang 
F'u’ea told him that the pm would be found under the 
floor of his aunt’s house. 

He hastened back, and mfoimed his relatives, who 
took up the boaids m the place mdicated, and lo * there 
lay the long-lost pin' The women of the house then 
remembered that the pm had been used in pasting 
together the various layers of the soles of shoes, and, when 
night came, had been carelessly left on die table No 
doubt rats, attracted by the smell of the paste which 
dung to it, had earned it ofE to their domains under the 
floor 

The young mandarm joyfully retained to the temple, 
and offeied sacrifices by way of thanksgiving to the 
Qi'&ig-huang P’u-sa for bimging his mnocence to light, 
but he could not refiam from addiessmg to him what one 
IB disposed to consider a well-merited rcpioach. 

“ You made me fall down,” he said, " and so led people 
to think I was guilty, and now you accept my gifts. Aren’t 
you ashamed to do such a thing 1 I'av have no face > ” 

As he uttered the words all the plaster fell from the face 
of the idol, and was smashed mto fragments. 

From tW day forward the Ch*eng-huang F’u-sa of 
Yen Ch^gng has had no skm on his face. Fcople have 
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tiled to patch up the disfiguied countenance, but in vain 
the plaster always falls ofi, and the face remains skinless 
Some try to defend the Ch'eng^huang P'u-sa by saying 
that he was not at home on the day when his temple was 
visited by the accused boy and his relatives, and that one 
of the little demons employed by him m carrying off dead 
people’s spirits out of sheei mischief peipetrated a prao 
tical joke on the pooi boy 

In that case it is certainly haid that his skin should so 
peisistently testify against him by lefusing to remain on 
his face i 

The Origin of a Lake 

In the city of Ta-yeh Hsien, Hupei, theie is a large sheet 
of water known as the Liang-ti Lake The people of the 
distiict give the following account of its origin 
About five bundled years ago, during the Ming dynasty, 
there was no lake where the broad waters now spiead 
A flouiishing hsien city stood m the centre of a populous 
country. The city was noted foi its wickedness, but amid 
the wicked population dwelt one righteous woman, a stiict 
vegetaiian and a followei of all good woihs In a vision of 
the night it was revealed to hei that the city and neighboui- 
hood would be destroyed by water, and the sign piomised 
was that when the stone lions m front of the yamSn 
wept tears of blood, then destruction was near at hand. 
Like Jonah at Nineveh, the woman, known to-day simply 
as Niang^tzfi, walked up and down the streets of the city, 
warnmg all of the coming calamity She was laughed at 
and looked upon as mad by tire careless people A poik- 
butoher in the town, a noted wag, took some pig’s blood 
and spimkled it lound the eyes of the stone lions This 
had the desued effect, foi when Niang-tztt saw the blood 
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sKe fled horn the city anud the jeeis and laughter of the 
inhabitants Before many hours had passed, however, 
the face of the sky darkened, a mighty earthquake shook 
the country-side, there was a gi eat subsidence of the eai th’s 
surface, and the wateis of the Yangtzti River flowed into 
the hollow, buiymg ihc city and villages out of sight 
But a spot of ground on which the good woman stood, 
after escaping from the doomed city, lemained at its 
normal level, and it stands to-day m the midst of the lake, 
an island called Niang-tzfl, a place at which boats anchor 
at night, or to which they fly for sheltei from the storms 
that sweep the lake They are saved to-day because of 
one good woman helped by the gods so long ago, 

As a proof of the truth of the above stoiy, it is asset ted 
that on clear days traces of the buried city may be seen, 
while occasionally a fisherman casting his net hauls up 
some household utensil or rehc of bygone days. 

Mtao Creation Legends 

If the Miao have no wiitten records, they have many 
legends in veise, which they leain to lepeat and sing 
Ihe Hei Miao (or Black Miao, so called from their dark 
chocolate-coloured clothes) treasure poetical legends of the 
Creation and of a deluge These aie composed in lines 
of five syllables, in stanzas of unequal length, one inter- 
rogative and one responsive They aie sung or lecited by 
two persons or two groups at feasts and festivals, often 
by a group of youths and a group of maidens. The legend 
of the Creation commences 

Wlio made Heaven and earth f 

Who made insecta 7 , 

Who made men \ 

Made male and made female I 
I who speak don't know 
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Heavenly King made Heaven and earth| 

Ziene made insects^ 

Ziene made men and demonB, 

Made male and made female 
How la It yon don’t know t 

How made Heaven and earth ? 

How made msecta 1 
How made men and demons f 
Made male and made female t 
I who speak don’t know 

fleavenly King was intelligent^ 

Spat a lot of spittle into his hand^ 

Clapped his hands widi i noise^ 

Produced Heaven and earthy 
Tall grass made insects, 

Stones made men and demons, 

Made male and made female 
How 18 It yon don’t know f 

The legend proceeds to state how and by whom the 
heavens were propped up and how the sun was made and 
fixed in Its place, but the contmuation is exceedingly silly* 
The legend of the Flood is anothei very silly composi- 
tion, but It IS interesting to note that it tells of a great 
deluge. It commences 

Who came to the bad disposition. 

To send fire and bam the hill P 
Who came to the bad disposition. 

To send water and destroy the earth f 
I who sing don’t know 

Zie did Zie was of bad dispositioni 
Zie sent fire and burned the hill , 

Thunder did Thunder was of bad disposition, 

Thunder sent water and destroyed the earth 
Why don’t you know ? 

In this story of the flood only two persons were saved 
in a large bottle gouid used as a boat, and these were 
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A Zie and his sister After the flood the brothei wished 
his sistei to become his wife, but she objected to this as 
not being pioper At length she proposed that one should 
take the uppei and one the nether millstone, and going to 
opposite hiUs should set the stones rolling to the valley 
between If these should be found in the valley piopeily 
adjusted one above the other she would be his wife, but 
not if they came to rest apait The young man, consider- 
ing It unlikely that two stones thus rolled down from 
opposite hills would be found in the valley one upon 
another, while pretendmg to accept the test suggested, 
secretly placed two othei stones in the valley one upon the 
other The stones rolled fiom the hills were lost in the tall 
wild grass, and on descendmg into the valley A Zie called 
diis sister to come and see the stones he had placed She, 
however, was not satisfied, and suggested as another test 
that each should take a knife from a double sheath and, 
going agam to the opposite hill-tops, hurl them into the 
valley below If both these knives were found in the 
sheath in the valley she would man y him, but if the kmves 
weie found apart they would live apart Again the brothei 
surreptitiously placed two knives in the sheath, and, the 
eiqieiiment ending as A Zie wished, his sister became 
his wife. They had one child, a misshapen thmg without 
arms or legs, which A Zie m great anger killed and cut to 
pieces. He threw the pieces all over the hill, and next 
morning, on awakmg, he found these pieces tiansformed 
into men and women , thus the earth was rcpeopled 

The Dream of th^ South Branch 
The dawn of Chinese romantic hterature must be 
ascribed to the period between the eighth and tenth 
centuries of oui era, when the cultivation of the liberal 
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arts received encouiagement at the hands of sovereigns 
who had leunited the Empire under the sway of a single 
ruler, and whose conquests and distant embassies attracted 
representatives from every Asiatic nation to their splendid 
Court It was durmg this period that the vast bulk of 
Indian literature was successfully attacked by a host 
of Buddhist iranslatois, and that the alchemists and 
mechanicians of Central Asia, Persia, and the Byzantine 
Empue introduced then varied acquirements to the 
knowledge of the Chmese With the flow of new leaining 
which thus gained admittance to qualify the frigid and 
monotonous cultivation of the ancient dassics and their 
commentators, there came also an impetus to indulgence 
in the licence of imagmation m which it is impossible 
to mistake the influence of Western minds While the 
Sanskrit fables, on the one hand, passed into a Chinese 
dress, and contributed to the colour mg of the popular 
mythology, the legends which circulated fiom mouth to 
mouth in the lively Arabian bazaars found, m like manner, 
an echo in the heart of China Side by side with the 
mechanical efforts of rhythmical composition which consti- 
tute the national ideal of poetry there began, durmg the 
middle period of the T'ang dynasty (a» 618-907), to 
grow up a class of romantic tales m which the kmship 
of ideas with those that distinguish the products of 
Arabian genius is too marked to be ignored. 'Ihe mvisibb 
world appears suddenly to open befoie tie Chmese eye, 
the relations of the sexes overstep for a moment the 
chilling linut imposed by the traditions of Confucian 
decorum, a certain degree of freedom and geniality is, 
in a word, for the first time and only for a brief interval 
infused into tlie intellectual expression of a nation hitherto 
closely cramped m the bonds of a narrow pedantry It 
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was at this peiiod that the drama began to flourish, and 
the gel ms of the modem novelist’s art made then first 
appearance Among the woihs of imagination dating 
fiom the period in question which have come down to the 
piesent day thcie is perhaps none which bettei illustrates 
the eflect of an exotic fancy upon the sobei and methodical 
authorship of the Chmese, oi which has left a more 
enduring mailc upon the language, than the htde tale 
which 13 given in tianslation in the following pages 
The Nan k'o m^ng, or Dream of the Sovth Branch (as 
the tide, literally tianslated, should read), is the woik of a 
writer named Li Kung-tso, who, fiom an incidental mention 
of his own expeiiences in Kiangsi which appeals in another 
of his tales, is ascertained to have kved at the beginning 
of the ninth century of oui eia. The nan Vo, oi South 
Blanch, is the portion of a huat tree (Sofhora Jafontca^ 
a tree well known in China, and somewhat resemblmg 
the American locust-tree) in which the adventures 
naiiated m the stoiy are supposed to have occuiied , and 
fiom this nairativc of a dieam, recalhng more than one 
of the incidents recounted m the Arabian Nights, the 
Chinese have borrowed a mctaphoi to eniich the vocabulaiy 
of their hteratuie The equivalent of our own phiase 
“ the baseless fabiic of a vision ” is in Chinese nan h^o 
eh%b dieam of die south branch 

Phi enters the Ijxust-tree 
Ch*un-yu Yen^ a native of Tung^phng, was by nature 
a gallant who had little regaid for the proprieties of hfc, 
and whose pmcipal enjoyment was found in mdulgence 
in wine-bibbing m the society of boon-companions At 
one time he held a commission m the aimy, but this he lost 
through his dissipated conduct, and from that time he 
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more than ever gave himself up to the pleasuies of the 
mnc-cup 

One day — ^it was m the ninth moon of ihe seventh year 
of ChSng Yuan (a d 791) — after dimkmg heavily with a 
paity of friends under a wide-«pieading oldlocust-tice near 
his house, he had to be earned to bed and there left to 
lecovei, h» £1 lends saying that they would leave him while 
they went to bathe then feet The moment he laid down 
his head he fell mto a deep slumber In his dieam 
appeared to him two men clothed in purple, who kneehng 
down infoimed him that they had been sent by their 
master the King of Huai-an (* Locust-tree Peace ’) to re- 
quest his presence. Unconsciously he lose, and, airanging 
his diess, followed his visitors to the dooi, where he saw 
a varnished chariot drawn by a white hoiae On each 
side were ranged seven attendants, hy whom he was 
assisted to mount, whereupon the carnage diove off, and, 
going out of the garden gate, passed through a hole m the 
trunk of tlie locust-tiee already spoken of Filled with 
astonishment, but too much afiaid to speak, Ch*un-yu 
noticed that he was passing by hills and riveis, trees and 
roads, but of quite a different kmd from those he was 
accustomed to A few miles brought them to the walls 
of a city, the approach to which was Imed with men and 
vehicles, who f^ back at once the moment the order was 
given Over the gate of the city was a pavilion on which 
was wiitten in gold letteis ** The Capital of Huai-an ” 
As lie passed through, the guaid turned out, and a mounted 
officer, shoutmg that the husband of the King’s daughter 
had aiiived, showed him the way mto a haU where he was 
to rest awhile The room contained fruits and flowers of 
every description, and on the tables was laid out a profuse 
display of refreshments. 
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While Ch’un-yu still lemamed lost in astonishment, 
a cry was raised that the !Prime Minister was commg 
Ch*un*yii got up to meet him, and the two lecetved each 
other with every demonstration of politeness 

He tnetrnes the Ktn^s Daughter 

The minister, lookmg at Ch*un-yu, said “ The King, 
my mastei, has brought you to this remote icgion in older 
to give his daughter in xaaniage to you ” * How could 

1, a poor useless wretch,” leplicd Ch*un-yu, “ have ever 
aspired to such honour ? ” With these words both piO' 
ceeded towaid the audience>chamber, passing through a 
hall lined with soldieis, among whom, to his gieat joy 
and surpiise, Ch^un^-yu lecognired an old fiiend of his 
former dunking days, to whom he did not, however, 
then venture to speak, and, following the Prime Minister, 
he was ushered into the King’s presence The King, a 
man of noble bearing and imposmg stature, was dressed 
in plain silk, a jewelled crown leposmg on his head 
Ch'un-yu was so awe^tiickcn that he was powerless even 
to look up, and the attendants on either side were obliged 
to lemind him to make his prostrations The King, 
addressing him, said Your fathei, small as my kingdom 
18 , did not disdam to promise that you should many my 
daughter ” Ch*un-yu could not uttei a woid , he merely 
lay prostrate on the giound After a few moments he was 
taken back to his apartments, and he busied his thoughts 
in trying to discover what all this meant “ My father,” 
he said to himself, ** fought on the northern fiontici, and 
was taken prisoner , but whether his life was saved or not 
1 don’t know. It may be that this afiair was settled while 
he was in those distant regions.” 

Ihat same night preparations weie made for the 
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marriage ; and the rooms and passages were filled with 
damsels who passed and lepassed, filling the air with the 
sound of their dancing and music They surrounded 
Ch^un-yu and kept up a constant fire of witty remarks, 
while he sat there overcome by then grace and beauty, 
unable to say a word “ Do you remember,” said one of 
them, coming up to Ch*un-yu, “ the other day when with 
the Lady Ling-chi I was listening to the sei vice in the court- 
yard of a temple, and while 1, with all the other girls, was 
sitting on the window step, you came up to us, talking 
nonsense, and trying to get up a flirtation ? Don’t you 
remember how we tied a handkei chief on the stem of a 
bamboo ? ” Then she contmued ** Anothei time at a 
temple, when I threw down two gold hairpins and an ivoiy 
box as an oflering, you asked the priest to let you look at 
the thmgs, and aftei admiimg them foi a long tune you 
turned tcmaid me, and said that neither the gifts nor the 
donoi weie of this woild, and you wanted to know my 
name, and whcie 1 lived, but 1 wouldn’t tell you j and 
then you gazed on me so tendeily, and could not take 
^our eyes ofif me You remembei this, without doubt ? ” 
“ I have ever treasured the recollection m my heait , how 
could I possibly forget it ? ” was Ch'un-yu’s leply, whereat 
all the maidens exclaimed that they had never expected 
to see him in then midst on this joyful occasion 
At this moment three men came up to C3i*un-yu and 
stated that they had been appointed his ministers He 
stepped up to one of them and asked him if his name was 
not Tzii-hua. “ It is,” was the reply , wheieupon Cli'un- 
yu, taking hun by the hands, recsJled to him their old 
fiiendship, and questioned him as to how he had foimd 
his way to this spot He then proceeded to ask him if 
Chou-pien was also here. “He is,” replied the other, 
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“ and holding veiy high office , he has often used his in- 
fluence on my behalf 

As they were talking, Ch'nn-yu was summoned to the 
palace, and as he passed within, a cm tain in fiont of him 
was diawn aside, disclosing a young giil of about fouiteen 
yeai s of age She was known as the Pi incess of the Golden 
Stem, and her dazzhng beauty was well in keeping with 
her matchless giace 

He writes to hts Fatlter 

The marriage was celebiated with all magnificence, and 
the young couple grew fondei from day to day Their 
establishment was kept up m piincely style, their principal 
amusement being the chase, the King himself frequently 
mvitmg Ch*un-yu to join him m huntmg expeditions to the 
Toitoise-back Hill As they were retaining one day from 
one of these excni sions, Gi*nn-yn said to the King On my 
mariiage day your Majesty told me that it was my father’s 
desire diat 1 should espouse yom daughter My fathci was 
worsted in battle on the frontier, and foi seventeen years 
we have had no news of him If youi Majesty knows his 
wheieabouts, I would beg peimission to go and see him.” 

Yom fathei,” replied the King, “ is fiequently hcaid 
of , you may send him a letter ; it is not necessaiy to go 
to him” Accoidingly a letter and some piesents were 
got ready and sent, and in due time a reply was leceived, 
m which Ch'un-yfi’s father asked many questions about 
his relations, his son’s occupation, but manifested no 
desire that the latter should come to him 

He takes Office 

One day Ch'un-yfi’s wife asked him If he would not like 
to hold office. His answer was to the efiect that he had 
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always been a rolling stone, and had no expeiience o£ 
official affairs, but the Fiincesa promised to give him her 
assistance, and found occasion to speak on the subject 
to hei fathei In consequence the King one day told 
Ch*un>-yu that he was not satisfied with the state of afiaus 
in the south of his territoiy, that the present governor 
was old and useless, and that he would be pleased if he 
would proceed thither Ch*un-yu bowed to the Kmg^s 
commands, and mwaidly congratulated himself that such 
good fortune should have befallen a rover like him He 
was supplied with a splendid outfit, and farewell entertain- 
ments were given in his honour 

Before leavmg he acknowledged to the King that he 
had no great confidence in his own powers, and suggested 
that he should be allowed to take with him Chou-pien and 
Tztl-hua as commissioners of justice and finance The 
King gavehis consent, and issued the necessary mstructions 
The day of departure having arrived, both the King and 
the Queen came to see Ch'un-yu and his wife ofi, and to 
Ch‘un-yu the King said “The province of Nan-k’o 
18 rich and fertile; and the inhabitants are brave and 
prosperous ; it is by kindness that you must rule them.^’ 
Tb her daughter the Queen said , “ Your husband is 
violent and fond of wine. The duty of a wife is to be 
kmd and submissive Act well toward him, and I shall 
have no anxiety. Nan-k*o, it is true, is not very far — only 
one day’s journey, still, m parting from you my tears 
will flow.” Ch*un-yu and his bride waved a farewell, and 
were whiiled away toward their destmation, reachmg 
Nan-k*o the same evening. 

Once settled in the place, Ch*un-yu set himself to become 
thoroughly acquainted with die manners and customs of 
die people, and to reUeve distiess To Chou-pien and 
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Tztl’-h.ua Ke confided all questionb of administration, and in 
the conise of liventy years a great unprovcmcnt 'was to be 
noticed m the afiaiis of the pro'vmce The people showed 
their appreciation by electing a monument to his honour, 
while the King conferred upon him an estate and the 
dignity of a title, and in recognition of their services 
piomoted Choa~pien and Tzh-hua to veiy high posts, 
Qi'unxyn’s clrildien also shared then father’s rewaidsj 
the two sons were given oftice, while the two daughters 
were betrothed to members of the loyal family There 
remained nothmg which could add to his fame and 
greatness 

He meets mfh Disasters 

About this period the state of T*an 4 o made an incursion 
on the province of Nan~k*o The King at once commanded 
that Chou-pien should proceed at the head of 30,000 men 
to repel the enemy Chou-pien, full of confidence, attacked 
the foe, but sustained a disastrous defeat, and, barely 
escaping with his life, letmned to the capital, lea'ving the 
mvadeis to plunder the country and retire Ch^un^yu 
threw C 3 rou-picn into prison, and asked the King what 
punishment should be ‘visited upon him His Ma3esty 
granted Chou-pien his paidon , but that same month he 
died of disease 

A few days later Ch*un-yu’s wife also fell ill and died, 
whereupon he begged permission to icsign his post and 
return to Court with his wife’s remams This request 
was granted, and Tzii-hua was appointed m his stead 
As Ch*un-yu, sad and dejected, was Icavmg the city with 
the funeral cortige, he found the road lined with people 
giving loud expression to then grief, and almost ready to 
prevent his taWg liis depaituie, 
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He returns Home 

As he neared tbe capital the King and Queen, dressed 
in mourning, were awaiting the bier in tears The Prm- 
cess, aftei a posthumous title had been conferred upon 
hei, was buried with great magnificence a few miles to the 
east of the city, while Ch*un-yu remamed m the capital, 
living in such state, and gaimng so much influence, that 
he esnited the King’s jealousy , and when it was foretold, 
by means of signs in the heavens, that rum threatened the 
kingdom, that its mhabitants would be swept away, and 
that this would be the woik of an ahen, the prophecy 
seemed to point to ambitious designs on the part of 
Ch*un~yu, and means were taken to keep him under 
restramt 

Ch*un-ya, conscious that he had faithfully filled a 
high office for many years, felt greatly grieved by these 
calumnies — a result which the King could not avoid 
noticing He accordingly sent for Ch'un-'yu, and said 
“ For more than twenty yeais we have been connexions, 
although my pooi daughtei, unfortunately, has not been 
spared to be a companion to you m old age. Her mother 
is now taking care of her children ; your own home you 
have not seen for many years ; return to see your friends , 
your children will be looked after, and in three years 
you wiU see them again ” Is not this my home ? 
Whither dse am I to go 1 ” was Ch’un-yu’s reply, “ My 
friend,” the King said laughingly, ** you are a human bemg , 
you don’t belong to this place.” At these woids Ch*un- 
yu seemed to fs^ mto a deep swoon, and he remained 
unconscious for some time, after which he began to recall 
some glimpses of the distant past With tears in his 
eyes he begged that he might be allowed to retmn to his 
home, and, saymg farewell, he departed 

ax> 
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Outside the palace he found the same two officials in 
purple clothes who had led the way so many yeais ago, 
A conveyance was also there, but this time it was a meie 
bullock'Cart, with no outndcis. He took the same road 
as before, and noticed the same hills and streams. The 
two officials were by no means imposing this time, and when 
he asked how fai was his destination they continued to 
hum and whistle and paid no attention to him At last 
they passed through an opening, and he recognized his 
own village, piecisely as he had left it The two officials 
desired him to get down and walk up the steps before him, 
where, much to his horroi, he saw himself lying down 
in the porch He was too much bedazed with terror to 
advance, but the two officials called out his name several 
times, and upon this he awoke The servants were bustling 
about the house, and his two companions were still washing 
their feet Everything was as he had left it, and the 
hfetime he had lived in his dieam had occupied only a 
few moments Calling out to his two friends, he made 
them follow him to the locust-tree, and pointed out the 
opening through which he had begun his journey in dream- 
land. 

An axe was sent for, and the interior of the tiunk 
thrown open, whereupon a series of galleries was laid baie. 
At the root of the tiee a mound of earth was discovered, 
in shape hke a city, and swarming with ants This was 
the capital of the Inngdom in which he had hved in his 
dieam. A teirace surrounded by a guard of ants was the 
residence of the King and Queen, two winged insects 
with red heads Twenty feet or so along another galleiy 
was found an old tortoise-shell covered with a thick growth 
of moss , It was the Tortoise-back Hill of the dream. In 
another direction was found a small mound of eaith round 
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which was coiled a loot in shape like a dragon’s tongue , 
It was the grave of the King’s daughtei, Ch’un-yu’s wife 
in the vision As he recalled each incident of the dream 
he was much affected at discovermg its counterpart m 
this nest of ants, and he refused to allow his companions 
to disturb It furthei They replaced eveiy thing as they 
had found it , but that night a storm of wmd and rain 
came, and next moinmg not a vestige of the ants was to 
be seen, They had all disappeared, and here was the 
fulfilment of the warning in the dieam, that the kmgdom 
would be swept away 

CfCwiryii Regenerate 

At this time Ch*un-yu had not seen Chou-pien and 
Tzh-hua foi some ten days He sent a messenger to make 
inquiries about them, and the news he brought back was 
that Chou-pien was dead and Tzh-hua lying ill The 
ffeetmg nature of man’s existence levealed itself to him 
as he lecalled the greatness of these two men in the ant- 
world. From that day he became a reformed man, 
drmk and dissipation were put aside After three years 
had elapsed he died, thus giving effect to the promise of 
the ant-king that he should see his children once more 
at the end of three years 

Why the Jnng Tnbe have Heads of Dogs 

Ihe wave of conquest which swept from north to soulh 
in the earliest periods of Chinese history^ left on its 
way, like small islands in the ocean, certain remnants of 
aboriginal tribes which survived and continued to exist 
despite the sustained hostile attitude of the flood of 
ahen settlers aiound them. When stationed at Foochow 

r See Chipter I 
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1 saw tlie settlements of one of these tubes which 
lived m the mountainous country not very many miles 
inlan d from that place. They weie those of the Jung 
tube, the members of which wore on their heads a laige 
and peculiai headgear constiucted of bamboo splmts 
resting on a peg inserted in the chignon at the back of the 
head, the weight of the stiucture in fiont being counter- 
balanced by a pad, seiving as a weight, attaclied to the 
end of the splints, which projected as far down as the 
middle of the shoulders. This framework was covered 
by a mantilla of red cloth which, when not rolled up, 
concealed the whole head and face The followmg legend, 
related to me on the spot, explains the origin of this 
unusual headdress 

Two Tribes at fVdr 

In early times the Chief of a Chinese tribe (another 
version says an Empeioi of China) was at war with the 
Chief of anothei tribe who came to attack hia territory 
from the west The Western Chief so badly defeated 
the Qunese army that none of the generals or soldieis 
could be induced to renew hostilities and endeavour to 
drive the enemy back to his own country. Tins distressed 
the Chmese Chief very much. As a last resort he issued 
a proclamation promising his daughter in matiiage to 
anyone who would bung him the head of his enemy, the 
Chief of the West 

The Chiefs Protmse 

The people in the palace talked much of this promise 
made by the Chief, and their conversation was listened 
to by a fine large white dog belonging to one of the generals. 
This dog, havmg pondered the matter well, waited until 
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midnight and then stole over to the tent of the enemy 
Chief. The latter, as well as his guard, was asleep, or, if 
the guard was not, the dog succeeded in avoiding him 
in the darkness Entering the tent, the dog gnawed 
through the Chief’s neclc and carried his head off in his 
mouth. At dawn he placed it at the Chinese Chief’s feet, 
and waited foi his reward The Chief was soon able to 
veiify the fact that his enemy had been slam, for the 
headless body had caused so much consternation in the 
hostile aimy that it had already begun to retreat from 
Chmese territory. 

A Strange Contract 

The dog then remmded the Chief of his piomise, and 
asked for his daughter’s hand in marriage ** But how,” 
said the Chief, ** can 1 possibly marry my daughter to a 
dog ? ” “ Well,” replied the dog, “ will you agree to her 
marrying me if 1 change myself into a man i ” This 
seemed a safe promise to make, and the Chief agieed 
The dog then stipulated that he should be placed under a 
large bell and that no one ^ould move it or look into it 
for a space of aSo days. 

The Cfmfs Curwstty 

This was done, and for 279 days the bell remained 
unmoved, hut on the 280th day the Chief could restrain 
his curiosity no longer, and tiltmg up the bell saw that 
the dog had changed into a man all except his head, the 
last day being required to complete the transformation 
However, the spell was now broken, and the result was a 
man with a dog’s head Since it was the Chiefs fault that, 
through his over-uiquisitiveneBs, the dog could not become 
altogether a man, he was obliged to keep his promise, and 
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the wedduig dtily took place, the bridegioom’s head being 
veiled foi the occasion by a red mantilla. 

The Ongtn of a Custom 

Unfortunately the fimt of the union took more after 
their father than then mothei, and though comely of 
limb had exceedingly ugly feaiuics^ They were therc- 
foie obliged to continue to wear the head-coveting adopted 
by their father at the mariiage ceremony, and this became 
so mudi an integral part of the tribal costume that not 
only has it been worn ever since by their descendants, 
but a change of headgear has become synonymous with 
a change of husbands or a divoice. One account says 
that at the oiigmal bridal ceremony the bride woie the red 
mantilla to pi event her seeing her husband’s ugly featuies, 
and that is why the headdress is worn by the women and 
not by the men, or more generally by the former than the 
latter, though others say that it was originally worn by the 
ugly children of both sexes 

And of a Worship 

This legend explains the dog-worship of the Jung 
tribe, which now consists of four clans, with a sepaiate 
surname (Lei, Chung, Lang, and I’an) to each, has a 
language of its own, and does not mteimaiiy with the 
Foochow natives At about the time of the old Chinese 
New Year (somewheie m Fcbiuaiy) they paint a laige 
figure of a dog on a screen and worship it, saying it 
18 their ancestor who was victorious ovei the Western 
invader. 

^ Compare the legend of the tailed Miao T/fi tribes named Yao, 
* mountamrdogs ' or * jackals,* living on the mountain ranges m the north- 
west of Knangtnng Province, iclated in the 'fih ch *a ebtb 
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CoHcluston 

If the greatness of nations » to be judged by the great- 
ness of their myths (usmg the word * gieat * m the sense 
of world-famous and of peiennial influence), there would 
be few great nations, and China would not be one of them 
As stated m an earlier chapter, the design has been to 
give an account of Chinese myA as it is, and not as it 
might have been under imagmaiy conditions But for 
the Chinese philosophers we should in all probability have 
had more Chinese myths, but philosophy is unifying, and 
without It we might have had a break-up of China and 
perhaps no myths at aU, oi none specially belongmg to 
China as a whole and separate independent nation Had 
there been great, world-stirrmg myths there could haidly 
but have been also more wars, more cruelty, more wounding 
of the “ heart that weeps and trembles,” more saturating 
of the earth with human blood It is not a small thing 
to have conqueied myth with philosophy, especially at 
a time when the Western world was still steeped in the 
giossest eupeistition. Theiefore we may be thankful 
that the Chinese were and are a peace-lovmg, sober, 
agricultural, industrial, non-military, non-priest-ndden, 
literary, and philosophical people, and that we have 
instead of great myths a great people 

But if the real test of greatness is puiity and justice, 
then Chinese myth must be placed among the greatest of 
all; for it is not obscene, and it is mvaiiably just. 
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THE EROITOHCIATION Of CHIHESE W0K08 

Du&tNO the course of Chinese history the restncuoa of intercourse due 
to mountain chains or other natural obstacles between vanous tribes or 
divisions of the Chinese people led to the birth of a number of families 
of languages, which again became the patents of numerous local dialects 
Tiiesc dialects have m most cases restricted ranges, bo that that of one 
distnct may be partially or wholly umntelhgible to natives of another 
situated at a distance of only a hundred miles or less 

Ihe Court or Government language is that spol^ in Peking and the 
metiopolitan distnct, and is the language of offiaal communication through- 
out the country Though neither the oldest nor the purest Chinese dialect, 
It seems destined more than any other to come into universal use m Chma 
The natives of each province or district will of course continue to speak 
to each other m their own parucular dialect, and foreign missionaries 
01 merdiants, for example, whose speaal duties or transactionB are con- 
nected with special districts will naturally learn and use the dialects of 
those districts , but as a means of latercommumcation generally between 
natives of different provinces, oi between natives and foreigners, the 
Court language Seems likely to continue m use and to spread more and 
more over the whole country It is to this that the following remarks 
Kfply 

The essentials of correct pronunciation of Chinese are accuracy of 
sound, tone, and rhythm 


SOUND 

VoWBLS xm Diphthokos 

<r as in father 
Hi as in Italian am<H 

ao Italian ao in Aosta i sometimes d oo, the at* in eauta 
eineh en, as xo yet, fens 

ei Neariy ^ in grey, but more as m Ztahan M, contet 
4 The vowel sound iu lurh 

H The foregoing/foilowed encUtwally byy 2{f unsy wKhout the 
ifh The «fr in pwr 

i Aa a single or dual syllable the vowel sound in em^ tree , ioM, iti, ihgt 
as m ^\ch, thing 

ia generally as m the It ilisn Mona 
iai The iot in the Italian vecoh\aia 

iao as In ia and ao with the iemunal peculiarity of the latter 
ie as In the Italian siesta 
io The French io in pioehe 
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Ilf as a final longer than tho English ew In Hu, niu, almost hy^w, neyew 
In chiung, hsiu»g, fuug, Is $$yong {o in roll} 

0 Betwean vowel sound in owe and that in roll 
OH Really tfo > ou m round 

$l The vowel sound in the Etonch U*, odl 

da Only in dan, which in somo tones is den Tho il as above } the oft as 
in anite 

do The Mmd sounds In tho Eiench lu os 

do A di&puted sound, used, i| at all, interchangeably with io in certain 
syllablM 

u Tiia 00 m loo, in un and ung as in the Italian punlo 

ua Nearly ooa, in many mBtancoa oontiaoiing to wa 

uai as m the Italian gueu 

uei Ihe vowU sounds m ihe £^nmdi )ou$r 

ui Only m final uin « ii un , frequently win or wun 

Ui The vowel sounds in screwy , in some tones uei 

uo The Itahan uo m /uon , often wo, and at tunes nearly dd 

u Botwoen the I m Ml and the ti in shut 

CONSONAKTS 

eh aa m chair , but befoie th softened to dj 

eV A strong breathmg Much harm without the italicized letters o/t*a 
/ as in farm 
h Bs ch in Scotch loch 

hs A Bhght aspirate preceding and modifying the sibilant, wluch is, how* 
ever the stionger of the two consonants, eg Mug hissing 
without the first t 

f Nearly the Pionch j in jaune ; tho Englii^ s in fusion 
h e In car, h m htng , but when following other sounds often softened to 
gin go gate 

A* Tho aspirate as m efi* HCick hard witliout Uie itahmzed letters 
h'a , and Aiok her « h^i 

1 as in English 

as In English 
If as m English 

ng Tho italicucd letters in the French ino» galant nga » mon gelUard «* 
ngae , son gaaier ngo 
^ as in Engbsh 

p' The Inik pronunciation ol ;^aity, ^'irhamont Slap hard without the 
italicized loiters » p^a 
$ as in Engllbh 
sh as in Enghah 

OS Only in ssu Tho object of emplojdng ss is to fiv attention on the 
peculiar vowel sound u (see above) 

I as In English 

I* The I^h I in lorment IJtt hard without the italioizad ktiers » 

Is as m jetsam , after another woid softened to ds id gladsome 
Is' The aspirate Intervcming, asm ch\ oto EsM hard without the itolioized 
Idtteitt Is' a 
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fg Employed to mark the pecubanty of the fizialA, hardly of greater power 
than Is 

bke is' This, U, and ss used only before u 
ttp as m English , but very faint, or even non existent, before U 
y asm Engbah , but very famt before f or ti 


Toys 

The correct pronunciation of the sound (ym) is not aufficient to make 
a Chinese spoken word intelligible Unless the tone or musical 

note^ IS simultaneously correctly given, either the wrong meamng or no 
meaning at all will be conveyed The tone is the key in which the voice 
18 pitched Accent is a * song added to,’ and tone la emphauzed accent 
The numbei of these tones difiera in the different dialects In Pekingese 
there are now foui They are best indicated in tranahteration by numbers 
added to the sound, thus 

pa (r) pa (2) pa pa (4) 

To say, for example, pa (3) mstead of pa (z) would be as great a 
mistake as to say * graap ’ instead of * trumpet ’ Correctness of tone 
cannot be learnt except by oral instruction 

SffrTffM 

What tone is to the individual sound rhythm iB to the sentence 
This also, together with proper appreciation of the mutual modi- 
ficationa of tone and rhythm, can be correctly acquired only by oral 
mstrucuon 


A 

A Zm In Mlao legend of the 
creation, 40^^08 
Absolutp Of Lidi Tzfl 90-91 
AcCLSSOUY IHBTITUTIONS, 37-38, 
cducatiOiD 37-38 
AoDurbS boRMa or, 42 
Administration General a8s^ , 
in Feudal Peiiod 28-29 , in 
Monarchical Period, 29 , in Ee 
publican Fetiod 30 
ASbtiictic ProdvctSi 59 
Aon roH MARRtAoc, 23 
Aofnts The Ihxee, 125 , the 
Tliree Great Emperor Agents, 
123 , the Hires bupiemo Agents 

X23 


A0KO8XICJ8M Confuefus and, 88- 

ig 

Aoricdlttirb, 49 sf , Ministry of, 
50 

AoRicui/TtmisTs Ntfng the second 
class of the people, 28 
Air Sovereign of the Eastern, 
136-137 , sovereign of the West 
em 137 

Axkadia Supposed ongm of the 
Chinese in, X3i 15 x? 

Alt. Souls Day Festival of 
(Mid autumn Festival), 35, 44^- 

Aluoator, Ths Sfxrixual, 223- 
224 

Auxta, Aum a O mi t^o Fo , 

Buddha, xi9t X20 
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Amitabha Sm Ahjta 
Am xtimo God of Siulon, i6$ 
Amci 9TOA woRsntP ihe origin of 
Chineso roligion, jA | by rulerdi 
lu \ oidlnaiy* xoo , and Bud 
dhum, xxS 

Ao A sea monster » raises tbe 
scholar K'uci on its Mck* xo5 
Ao Cii'iN A Drigonkuigi and 
tho £^bt Immortals, A14 sa 
Ao Pino Third son of Lung 
Wang 508-^309 

Aouila Stai , legend regarding 
vega and, 189 sq 
Aagheh Thl Bivimb, x8o sq 
Aruixss Pboplb logend of the, 
$88 

AnTtsAMS Hang , the third class 
of tbe people, d8 
Auts, 49 

Astrological Supbrstitioks, 176 
Asuras Buddhist demons 1 ene 
miea of Dgvas, 198 
August The Pure August Onei 
Yd Huang, 130 


B 

Barob ov Mimcv Taoist, 160 
BrAsna Little worn, 47 
Bfginkino 01 lorm, 90, of 
Pneuma 90, the Great, 90 » 
of Substance 90 

Bbll, Castxng of xkb Gbbat 
Legend of 394 xc 

BrXOAX SU NtV iXUANQ 
Biblb Paiallehsms of, with 
Chinese religious and mytho 
logical beliefs, 7911 
" Bioqrafbxbs or tbb Gods 
Shin Hsien chaant by Ko Hung, 
19 

Bird Of l>awxx, id5*xd7« the 
one legged, ao6 
Birth of tub Soul, 93 
D^ckwatsb Bivbr, Bxxuoms of 
In the Hsi yu chi, 35A 
Blank, Trb Grbat, 90 
Blovbr S 96 CxrbK Cb^i 
Blub Dragon Ch^ing Lung, 
spint of the Blue Dtagon Star , 
guardian of Taoist temple gates, 

Blub Uxvbr Hsdan Ghuang esc- 
posed in, os on infhnt« 337 

4»8 


** Book of Cbrbmomial *' ti 
X03 

" Book of Hwtory/* 84 

Brothdrs, Thb Thrcr Musical, 

151 

Buddha Ju Lai, 78, and the 
Law and Hie Fiiesihood, 119, 
Tathaguta iigi Po Pao, one 
of iho San Pao, xxg 1 Shftkya 
muni xX9j Yiichshih Fo, the 
Master Physician, 120 , Miao 
Shin (Kuan Ym) becomes a, 
271 , his jumping competition 
with Sun Hou tsA 332-333 

Buddhism As a Chinese xoiigion, 
53 I effect on mythology, 62-63 , 
one of the three religions, 100 , 
brought to Chma, tx8 1 Ma 
hayamstio foim of, xi8; ongin 
m ancestor worship, xi8 , and 
Taoism xi8| and Confucianism 
n8 \ Buddha, the Law, and the 
Priesthood, 1x9 

Buddhist s Account of Fan Ku, 
77 , guardians of temple gates, 
1^6 { ovil dragons, 208 , number 
of (hagons, 209 1 savloui of the 
Buddhists m Slow carts Country, 
353 sq ^ 

BurrALo Of TungVien Chiao 
dhu, 133-134 

Burial, Mbhiods or, 39 sq 

Bushbl Mother See 1 ou Mu 

BuTTERiLY Chuang XzA and iho, 
91 and n , X48-X49 


0 

"Canon OF C xxANGBB ^ ssIchinq 

CaPIURU hlARRlAGB BY, 22 
Carp Ch'(.n Kuingjm and the 
lelcascd, 336, 339-3^0 
Cart, Land or niB Invito, 39X 
Cask of Pearls Wang Tan and 
the, X3Z-J3a 

Causb 8 First, YAon idilh T'ien 
tsun, X27 1 Supenor, Medium, 
and Inferior, 126 j the Thieo, 
123 rg 

Celestial Mxnistrifs, 98^, X64 
Cbmbisribs, Chinbsb, 4X 
Cbrbmonial Institutions Changes 
in mainage ceremonial, 24-33 \ 
exacting nature of funeral ritoa, 
41 \ codes of ceremonial, 49 
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CH^AN-Yt} Daughter of T6ng 
Chiu kung ; hdpa her faUier^ 
147 1 marncs I'u Heiug sun, 
147 

ChahgF^ Chang I T6 the meat 
seller , and Kuan Yu, 1x4 sq 

Chang Hsibn I ho patron of 
child boanng women 177 sq 1 
shoots the Heavenly Dog 177- 
178 , spuit of the star Chang, 
178-179, ortgin of worship of, 
178 

Chang I Tfl See Chang Fci 

Chang ICuti-fanq Defeated by 
Kochai t53-*3C^4 

Chang Kuo One of the Eight 
XimnortalB, a88, 303 , legend of, 
294-293 

Chang Uo The old piieat who 
rescued the infant son of Ch'dxi 
Kuang jui, 337-338 

Cb'ang u, oh MiNG 0 Called 


T'ax yin Huang chhn and Yh<di 
fn Ch'ang 0 ) the younger sister 
of the Spint of the Waters, 179 
AS ) Shin I mames, 182 , eats 


mes 


of immortality, 184-185 , 

1 to the moon, 185 , and the 
white rabbit, 183 1 changed to a 
toad, 176, 188 

Chang Sjxao His dght with Nan- 
cbi Hsien wing, X58-Z39 , de 
feated by White &ane Youth, 

Chang Tao unq The first Taioat 
pope, X38 sq \ finds ancient 
wntings, X 38-139, founder of 
modem Taoism, 139 * and pUls 
of immortality, 1391 140, and 
talismans, X39, a * nee thief,' 
139 \ disciple, Wang Ch'ang, 
X40 XAz, 2x6 , Chao Sbing 
plucks me peaches for X40-X4X ^ 
the Heavenly Tearhcr, 14X 
Vicegerent of Pearly Emperor, 
X4X , Commander in Chief of the 
hosts of Taoism 141 ; his de 
soeudanis 142 , and the diagon, 
2x6-317, and thoSpHdts of the 
Well, ax6-Gi7 , and the hunter, 
2x7 

Chang T*ibn bhih Master of the 
Taoists t Emperor li Shih min 
and 243 sq , causes de'ith of the 
five graduates, 244 , gives mogio 
objeots to graduates, 243 


and Index 

Chang Ya TheGodofTs&T*ang, 
104 sq 

Change The Griut 90 
"Cbanobs The Canon of" Sss 
1 CHING 

Chao ChAn Minister to Mlao 
Chunng, 233 257, 277, 279- 

280 283 , becomes Emperor, 
285 

Chao ICubi Monies Miao Ch'ing, 
^8 ; conspires against Mlao 
Cnuang 277 sg 

Chao Kung MING SssTs'aiShAn 
Chao SHfiNO Plucks the peaches 
140-14X 

Ch^aoTu a watchman , LiT'idh 
kuai and, 291 

Chao Ysn Hta connexion with 
ShouHsmg X72 

Chaos Bvolutioii of, and i iu, 
90-91 

CHAEAcrcRiBTics Emotional, in- 
tellectual, and physical, of the 
Chinese, 2X-22 

Charus Use of, prevalent, 54 
CH'fi And the fox 379 so 
Cn'fiN The Ofiicials, toe first 
class of the people, 28 
CH'fiN A Buddhist nun , collects 
Bubscriptiona lor casting an image 
of Buddha, and the maniacs 
znite, 401-402 

CnfiN, Mr a fox , and Chia Tsfi 
lung, 381 sq 

Ck'^n Kuang-;ui A graduate 
of Hal Chou, 336 t appointed 
Governor of Chtang Chou, 336 , 
and the released carp, 336/ 339-* 
340,murdejof by Liu Hung, 337, 
hiB mfant son exposed on the 
Blue River, 337 } his murderer 
executed, 339) saved by Lung 
Wang 339'‘'340) m reunited with 
his fanuj^, 340 Sss also HuOan 
Chuang 

Cn'fiN Ck'x, oh Ha The Blower, 
X45 , his battle with the Snorter, 
145-146 , speared by Huang 
Feibu, 146; canonised, 146, 
appointed guardian of Buddhist 
temple gates, 146 j overthrows 
Ting Chiu kung, 148 
CnfiN jfiN Ihe Perfect Man, or 
Hero 123, r35-i36 
CBfiN 8RUI T*a So$ YO Cn'Uan 
S uAN T'a 
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Cr^o CiifiNO cn^ANG Choir I followm xoi-xoa. andX'oiSuii 


mi<(tiLSS in Nuniiory of the \Mulo 
Bud 261 263-26 f 

Cui^NO Luko, or II£no Tho 
Siioitoi, 145 instiucted by 
lu 0 X43 I his battle with tlie 
Blowoi, i4j-’i(6| killed by Chin 
la&hdng 146 c'lnonirod 146, 
appointed guudian of tlio Bud 
dhist iunplo gates 146 

Cxi'£no 1 SUNG Empcici > and the 
5 im YUoHt X27 , and Vti JIuang« 
X30^X3X , and the casket ol 
pcails X 3 X-X 32 

Cii'£n(t HUANG God of the Cityj 
165—166 6 q 

Ch'i Pneuma 90 Primary 
Matleri 86 , Chu Tzh and 87 , 
iao and 88 

Chi Chou Iho caxly seal of 
Chinese sovoroignty & 

CnxA las lung And Mr Ch6u a 
iox, 381 sq 

Cktanq CiioU Ch'6n Knangjm 
appomttd Governor of, 336 

Cbiai^g Srang See Chiano Tat^ 

YA 

CHXAif o TzH YA His name Cliiang 
Shang, but known as Ld Shang, 
famous generalissimo i 23 |X 5 a«g, 
canonizes H6ng and Ha 146 
and Tdng Chiu kung, 147-X48 , 
and ChO Lsu sun 147 , md Yin 
Ch'dng bsiu, 148 1 and battle of 
Mu Yoh 153-X53 I transfois sor 
vices to Qiouj 152 , and Wu 
Wang 153 154, and Nodia 
15 V154 j gooa to K'un lun, 154 , 
icccivcs iJst of Promotsons to 
Immortals from Ydan shih 154 , 
disobeya Ydan shih'e commanoa 
X55 1 tempted by Sh6n Kung pao 
155 « compact with Shdn Kung 
pGo X55, assisted \sy Ancient 
immortal of tho South Pole 
against Shdn Kung pao X56-157, 
Interoedea for Sn&i Kung jpao, 
157 , builds the Ffiiw Shdn I'a! 
T57 , In battle with wdn Chung 
138 sg wounds W6n Clinng, 
x6o , his encounter with Ch'ien 
U Yen and Shun fdng £rh, 162 sq , 
causes death of Chao Kung mingi 
X70-X7Z confers appanage of 
fue twenty eight constoilaUons on 
T'ung tbon Chiao chu and bis 
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xg6 , and Lot Isu, 199 , and Lh 
Ydch, 241 

Chibu yw Tao j£n Fights with 
I'ung t'lcn Chiao chu 32X 
Ch'iunu Yln or Kao Mino 
I hoiisand li Hyo, x6x ^ « gcnoial 
of tyrant Chou x6i-x62 , en 
countoia with Ho cha, Yang 
Chien Chiang Irh ya Li Ching 
and Loi Chdn tz6 162 sq , do 
foated x6j-x6|, sQVi^GS W heir 
to Miao Chuangj 334-G33 
Ch'xch-t'anq Chief God of Blveis, 

2X8-2^ 

Ciim See Substakcb 
Q i'ni CiixNQ t 7G Seeks Yiian 
shih T^ienwang, 129 > defeats 
W6n Chung i6x ; an alleged 
discoverer of fire, xgg ; fights 
W6n Chung, X99, persomhea 
tionoffiro 237 

Ck'ih Suno-izG Se$ Ytl Shih 
Ch'xh Ti See Chu Jung 
Cb'xh cuiakq TzO Yt) Visits 0 - 
mei Shan, 179 1 on the steep 
summit, x8o instructed in the 
doctrine of immoitallty, x&o , a 
^ful aicher, x8o eq , named 
Sh6n I , his adventures as Shdn 
ShAn I 

DinoRRH Position of m China, 

Ch'xn I he feudal state which 
subjugated tlio other states and 
established the monarcliy 27 
Diim Chia * Mr Golden Ciniass * } 
protector of scholars 1x2-113 
Chin Hung God of X ' ii Shan , 
and Yiian diih T'lon wang, 128- 
X29 

Chin Mu Shdn I builds a palaco 
for, 183-184 , gives Shdn I 
pill of immoilality, 184 
Cu^iN Sixui Huang ti The First 
Emperor, and the dragon, 2x2^7 
Cii'iN Snu PAO ADooi god, 173- 
X74 See MfiN ShAn 
Chin Ta shAno ' Golden Big 
Pmt,' an ox sprit, kills tlie 
Snorter, x 16 } and Ntfi huattg, or 
boroai, z 

Cum CHA See Li Chin cha 
Chin rang The Four Diamond 
Kmgs of Heaven , governors of 
tho four contmonts smround 
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ing Mount Sumftni 120 sq , 
reflected m Taoiet Kings of 
Heaven, 142 

CuiNA Extent in early times, 17 
z8 , physical features of, xS-ig , 
Manchu conquest of, 18 38 , 
vegetable products of 19-40, 
animals of 20, Mongol rule 
21 , mtercourae vnth other 
countnosi 21 origin of name, 
27 i conquered by the Taxtara 
27-28, government of 38 sq , 
Kepnblzcan, 30 31-52 36 ; laws 
of 30 59 , local Bovemment of 
32 , military ana naval system 
of 32 sq t ecclesustical insti 
tutions, 34 , professional insti 

tutions $6 , acce&Boiy institu 
tioos 37, industnal znstitutiDns, 
47 sq , agnculture m, 49 sq , 
cf gs sq , Boddiusm 
brou^t to xxB , prevalence of 
smallpox xo 24^47 

Chinbss Theories 01 ongm of, 
X3 sq , problem of eonrees of 
civilization of 17 , district occu 
pied by eaily 17, 18 * cau^ of 
diflerenco between of Korlh and 
South 17, physical emotional 
and inteUectuA chaT'u^tenstics 
22-29 , domestic mstitutions, 
sq 4;-4S , expansion of 
Empirs, 27^8 , mutilations 
praciiaed by, 38-39 , funeral ritea 
of, 39 stf I lam of inteiccmrse, 
42 1 habits and enstomst 43 » 
spo^ and games, fg , arts 49 , 
scntlmenta and moral ideas 
3X-52 , religious Ideas, 52-53 , 
SQperstitiQiis, 53^54 * 
ledge, 54 sq * language, 56-157 , 
achievements 57 sq , intellect 
and mythology, 6x , ngidily 
of their mytholo^, dt, 63-64 9 
character cl myniology of 67 , 
sources of mythology of, 69 57 , 
religion 97, mylhs of ^ sss 
UVTHOtOQY 

Chino In legend of Yd 

Ilniuig, I3a-r33 

CnisxL Toorm A strange man of 
the South, a cnznmal, 184 1 
kllledbyShBnl, x8a 
Ch^iung lisiAO A goddess, assists 
the hmm of Chou with magio 
weapons, 258 


Chou Colonies of early Chmese 
established among the ahoi^gmes, 
»7 

Chou Dynasty No cha and 146 , 
hdped by Chiang Tzu ya 152 sq 
Chou Hsin The Ch'dng huang of 
Hani^on, 166 
Chou Tun x Sts Chou Tzu 
Chou T zH ok Chou Tuh 1 Fhilo 
v^her author of 7 'et cht i'u 
shu 86 87 

Chou Wang Tvrant king of Yin, 
hu battles with Wu Wang 133- 

134 

Chou pibn In legend of Ch^nn 
yd F6n 4Z3'-4^ 4i5^#r6 419 
Ch*u Cbikb General of Miao 
Chuang 253 

Chu Fu rztl Ssa Chu Tz <1 
Chu Hsi See Chu Tzd 
Chu I 'Mr Redcoat ' purveyor 
of oJflciBl posts ixo sg 
Cau Juno The Red (Fure) Em 
peror, Ch'ih Ti, a mmister of 
Huang Ti, 81 , victorious over 
Kung Kung 81 , legend of, 237 
sq , becomes emperor 238 , de- 
feats Hm Ln 239 

Cad Liu SUN A magic master , 
and Chiang Tzh ya, 147 
Cru Pa chibh The Pig Fairy m 
the Hs% ya cAs, 326 , half man 
half pig, 335, Mao Crh chieh 
and, 335 ) ICuan Ym and, 335 
18 made a pnest and receives 
religious name of Chu Wu ndng 
335 » journeys with the Master, 
34Z sq • and the widow and her 
daughters, 342 sq , earned away 
to the Lotus Cave, 345 sp , his 
reward, 368 

Cau TzC Chu Hbi or Cbu Fu 
Txfl Histonan and Confucian 
commentator, 85 86-87, mon 
istic j^osof^y of, 86-S7 
Ca‘u Wanq bun Ghuang Chou as, 

149^15® 

Chu Wu-^Nteo See Chu Pa onieh 
C a'b Yfl AN Statesman - poet } 

drowns himself in Ml lo River 152 
CauTi Primcs Fonnder of Pe 
king 228 sq , son of Emperor 
Hung Wu, 228 , and the sealed 
packet, 228 229 sq begins to 
build aty, 230 k anathedtagona, 
232 
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Crtvaho Ciiou Si 6 CntTANo TtH I CoDBS Coremonifil* 4a 1 Ugal-^ 
CiiUAna T/O Chuawq Chou or I sea I#awb 


CuuAtro Su£^ G Hu cosmogony, 
80 i Ilia Bupei iao, 91 1 bis 
dieam, gx and n, 
philosophical ditto, r48-X49 1 
apoiheosjxcd, 1^8 , rfiincania 
tfon of, X49) and the young 
^idow fanning tbo gravo, 240 . 
and hie i»ifo X 49 -X 5 <’ » as Ch'ti 
VVangeun, X49-ZSO, and Fdng 
Hoti, X50 ; and Hadati NU, 150 , 
xccoives fiom Shang It the planet 
Japitor I JO 

Chuh I'z A gdtcd wnmor, hia 
battles witli T^ung i'len Chl'io 
chuj 23^x34, 3s X , and 

K^nng UBdan, the one eyed 
peacock, | and wii 

Vtin 323-32^ ( and the golden- 
bearded turtiei 394, and P*i 
In Haienj 324 

Cu*uk-yO Fin And the dream 
of the south Inanch 4x0 sq 1 
in the kingdom of Huai an, 
4ZX aq I xnames the Kings 
daughter, 423 sq , lakes o&co 
under the King, 4x4 sq , his 
gieatness, 4x0 , mcota with 
disa&toES, 4x6-4 X7 , the pro 
phccies, 417 ; returns home 418, 
the propneciea come tine, 4x9 
Cn'uNQ CHtMO Emperor , and the 
cursed tunple, 398 sq 
CiiDNo K'ubi on K'ubx As God 
of liteiature, xo6 sq , as God of 
Exorcism, 348 , and Hsh llao, 
249-*25o f canonized, 250 
Chunq Yahq FssrivAx^ 45 
CXIUHQ LX Cn'tJAN, OK HAN ChUNQ- 
LX One of the Eight Immor- 
tals, n88 389^ 997-3^, 30X, 303 , 
legends of, 39X-G93 
CxaOLK, Thk Magio, 357-358 
CiTV God of (ho, raj , shoving 
a whole city, 3<^-36o 
CxxY GOD OF YsM Legond 

of the, 403 sq 

Classes The four classes ol the 
people, 38 

Classics Book ov Cbilbmo 
K iAL, Book or History, I ckzrg 
Cliuatb Katuio of Chinose, 19 
Clothing Nature of, 38 
Clubs Saa Acgbssory Insxixu 
Tjons 
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Coins Kinds in use, 49 
CoNcuBiNAGit, 23-43, 34 
COHZUCIUS Sodid and ethical 
philosopher , his cosmogony, 60 f 
and agnosticism, 8B-89) not a 
god, X03 zg , tlUes confetred 
on X03 

CoNrucxAKXSif The State reli^on, 
52 90-Xoo { o 0 OGt on mythology, 
61-63 , /u CMao, rclmion of the 
learned roz , scope 0^ 102 , and 
Biiddlusm, 1x8 

CONblRLLATlOHS Wotship of tho 
ipz , tlie twenty eight, 191- 
193 , propitious and unpn^itious, 
191 I abodes ol gods, X9X-X93 , 
Tx& vrm and Po I Vao, 193 sq 
CoRKA Dependency of Chniai 37 1 
annexed Tapon, 37 
CoRpan Eeedmg of, 40 
COSHBTIGB Use of, 47 
Cosmogony Myth ox P'an Ku, 78 
sq , 8o-8x I 0! the 7 ahwf 80 1 
of Lao Tan, 80 { of Confucius, 
80 1 of Kuan Tad 80 1 of 
McnoJns 80, of Chuang Tzd» 
80 , Chinose and Babylonian, 
80, Nu Kua and, 81-82 , W8n 
Ch^ong's attendants and, Sa | 
duahstio nature of early, 83 j 
how the Chinose obtained a, 
84 sq \ tap and, 88 [ popular, 
91-93 1 and the 1 'ai m Vu, 93 , 
non-mythologlcil 9a 1 and con- 
structive imagination, 9a Saa 
aUo Crbatxon 

Crbation Mo Tsh and, 89-901 
Miao legends of the, 408 sq 
Crops Kinds raised, 50 i Gods 
of tho, 1C5 

Curscd Templb Legend of the, 
398 

Gycuc gods, 177 


P 

Dawn, Tsb Biro op, X86-X87 
Dbatii Idea of, 39^0 1 ox the 
gods, 99 

PRIFICAIION Origin of, 95 
Demon b Kuat general name for, 
Z03 , of pestilence, subdued by 
tho three musical brotbixs, xjx | 
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Mamtaj xq8 ; Aauras, tgS , ex 
orcism of, 349^^, Hafl Hao 
249^50 , of the Lotua Cave, 
345 sq } Bed ChUd Demon, 
350 sq , of Blackwater River 
353 , defeat of the Ox demon, 
359 «g 

Oepcndcncibs or China 37 
D8va Geneial designation of &e 
gods of Brahmanism, xao xg8 
Dharha Fa Pao the Law, in Bud- 
dhism, ixg S9* Vaxrotchama 
Diamond Kings op Hbavpn, IThs 
Four Ste Chin kanq 
Dippbr 50 S Great Bear 
Distribution Internal, 48, ex 
ternal> 48-49 

Divine Archer Shdn I, or Ch'xh- 
chiang Tzd yU, 180 sq 
Divine Hu&banduan Su ShAn 
Kuno 

Divorce Reasons for, 33 
Doo s Jung tnbe with heeds of, 
20^ shootmg the Heavenly X77- 
178, legend of Jung tiihe 419 

Domestjo Institutions Manial, 
2a sq filial, 23-26 domestic 
customs and habits, 4^47 
I>OOR OODS Ss 9 Mfiv SH8 n 

Dragon s Symbol of on Mancbu 
fiag, 28 , F an Ku with head of, 
78, Blue— 000 Blue Draoon, 
Po, God of the Wind, 
204, 205 1 are spinta of the 
waters, 208 1 generally bene 
ficent, 208, essence of yaag 
principle , evil dragons are 
Buddhist, 208 1 nagas mountain 
dragons, 208 , chief of the scaly 
reptiles, 208 , description and 
properties of, 208 sq » Buddhist, 
2og-2xo , /fng shui and, 209 , 
legend of the foolish axx-aia , 
spirits In charge of Salt Waters, 
2X2 , spirits in charge of Sweet 
Wateis, 2X2 , apintn in chaige 
of Secondary Waters, 212 , legend 
of Cb'in Shlh Huang ti and the, 
2X2 sq , Chang Tao ling and the, 
2x6-227, Hsu Chto chun and the, 
222 sq ) a spiritual alligator, 
223-*224| and drought in Peking, 
232 sq 

Dragon boat Festival Origin 
and nature of, 44, 132 


Dragon king 8 The Sea dragon 
Kings the Chinese Neptuneaj 
three daughters of, monierB of 
the Sen Kuan, 126 descnption 
of, 2 X 0 - 2 XZ 212 , Ao Ch*m and 
the right Immortals 214 sq , 
legend of Dragon long s daughter, 
2x7 sq , and Li No cha 307 sq 
Dragon-tiger Mountain Adoog 
of family of Chang Tao Upg X43 
** Dream op the South Branch ” 
Nan h'o mSng 4101 story of, 
410 sq 

Dualism In early cosmogony, 
83 , I chtng and, 84 , yin yang 
system of 85, lUustEEtsd by 
pantheon 93 
Du Bose Cited 98-99 
Duke op Thundbr Sts Lbi Kunq 


B 

Earlier Spirit Festival, 44 

Earth Cods of the, 461 the 
Earth mother, 82, 109-1 10, 165 
Ses a!so Soil and Tx 

Earth DUMB Tiya, or Timu, 
the Earth mother , one of the 
attendants of Wdn Ch'ang, 82, 
109-1x0 

Earth mother T 1 ya, Tl mu, or 
Hou t'u, 82, xo9-rio, 165 Sss 
also Earth dumb 

Eastern Air, Sovereign of the, 

^ 135-X37 

Bastbrn Palace Besidenca of 
1 *^ I, <itat-Bpirit, 143 

Ecclesiastical Institutions 3457 

Education Stereotyped at an 
earW age 37 , restricted to 
study of the dassics, 37 , coxn- 
peutivQ examination system of, 
37» 38 , modem, 38 

Eight Immortals Sss Pa Hbien 

Eight Trigrams Sss Pa Kua 
and Trigrams 

Eighteen Provzncss China Pro 
per, 27 

Elam Probable origu of Chinese 
to, 15, 17 

Elephant, Write, 283, 284, 265- 
286 

Emfsror-s Vd Huang, the Jade 
Emperor, 130, and sss YO Huang j 
' Thnme ol the Five,' 176 
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Ehptinbss AMD Devastation IZatt 
HaOi a cictnon , exorcism of a|9- 

CNvinoMMaNTS or tup Ckinisp 
I norganic t8-<iQ . oiginic ig- 

20 SOClolOglCTl 20 -* 2 l 

EPiorMica Gocta of 240 sq , 
my lbs of, 240 , Minialiy of 

Season'll , Ood of tpi 

demica aitUcta IVtiio Cliuong, 274 
BgoiNOXLs Fosiivals of the 14 
Ekk fano Helps to capture bun 
Hou i/u 331 

Examinations Xiteiary os meins 
of appointment to olUco ag 
Exchangp By bartcti (9 j coma, 
49 » weights and meisurea 49 
Exoucism isTS IhotsM 34 Mims 
fiy of 248 , gods of, 24^249 , of 
'EmptmeasaodDovistation 2^9 
Exptctant WiFB Legend of the 

391-394 

Extinguisher Sun Hou t/b and 
the, 3^4-365 


F 

Fa Pao Dhaima tho Law one 
of the Soil Poo of Buddhism 119 

Fan s Umi of \y , tho Pito 
quenching 199^? 

Fanninc iiiJ GiiAVi Story of 
C huatig Chou and the widow 149 

Pavourabui wind Tar See 
Shun iino run 

Fbasa Of I interns, 13-141 of 
Peaches, P'dii t'ao llui 137-138 
See a/so Ijzsxivai a 

!?1rATiiERLu X’eopip Logood of, 
390 

Fri Lady Conoubiiie of MOng 
Ch'tingi 176 See Hua jui Fu 
jtN 

FrtLiuN SaehfwaPo 

F£nq Hou And Chuoiig Chou, 
X30 

FI^ng Lin Vanquished by No 
cha, X53 

FftMO Po Cod of the Wind , and 
ShAn 1 , i8x, 204-205 , kgond of, 
204-205 , a slclldi mvmity, 204 , 
a diagon, Foi Lion, t8X| 204-205 

FilNQ SuAn X'at Chiang Iru va 
hutids^ tor XabI of Piomotlons to 
Immortals, 154, 157 

43‘l‘ 


'' FAng siiAn YPN I IiCgonds in 
i92«7,24A 320 sq 
PbNO SHAN Saoiiiices offered on 
Poi Shan liy ( li*Cng laung 127 
Ff^NC SHUT Doutrino of 54 , dca 
gons connooted with 209 
FiaiiVALs, 43 sq , Mid autumn 
(All bouh Day) 33 41-43 

ifew Yoai 43 , of Lanteine 43- 
44, of the four aeisona and 
ihcir tqiiiiicixos and aolsticos, 4 1 , 
Eiiillct Sniut 44 1 of tlio romba, 
14 Mladic Spint, 44, Later 
Spinl, 44, Diogonboat, 44, 
152 , Chung Yang (kite flylngb 
45* NcwYooi'sEve 45 
FsunAL PrRxoD Buiationof 18 1 
adnunibtiabvo byatein m, 28-49 / 
eccleaiaaticol institutions in, 34 
sq , professional matitutiona in, 
36 , accessory institutiona m 37 
Ftudai States Subjugated by 
Ch'iu 27 

X^NGFR NAiLa Wolii long by 
Utoraiy and Icifturod classes 47 
Firp Chhh Ching tsU an alleged 
discoverer of 199 , myths of 
236 sq , Ministry of 236 , God 
0/ miins Jlei Ch'i, 23^237, 
Ch ill Chmg Uh a personiAcation 
of 237, Chilli li thoHedLm 
puoi, 217-,.3B Hui Lu, ?i8- 
239# ShAn Nung 239, the Fire 
quenching Fan, 359 sq 
Firi QUPNciixNo Fan (he Maqic, 

349^ 

ITiRsr Causp Sung philovophois 
and 85-86 , Monrius and 90 
livb LiPMPNis (wu 81 

Livr Graduaibs Legend of the, 
^4^ ^9 f 8*^^ fivoiii of tho 
Empoior 2 1 j , and Chang Tien 
shih 214 ^ 11 * killed 244 their 
spiiita appcir ai the palace, 
244r>245 , cvnoiurod 246 
Flag Kepublican 28 , dragon 
symbol on Mancliu 28 
Flood, Lvqbmd op xim Grp at, 
224^25 

Flowbrs Chinese love for, 51 
1*1 VINO CARl LSNnOPTilS 
Fo PAO Buddlia one of the San 
Pao of Buddhism, 1x9 
Food Kinds of, 58 
Fowl BiNDiNQ Oiigla of, 39 , abo 
lltion oif 39 
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Glossary and Index 


Forbi Sd 3 Hsmo 
Formosa A Chineso poBsession 
R7 I annexed by Japan 27 
Foxes Leeends of 370 sq , gene 
rally of ill omeni 370 , poweia of 
370, tronafonnahona of 370 
Fu list OR T'ibh Huang Shih 
I fythical sovereign , brother of 
Ku Kna 6x. 83 , cieatoT of 
human beings 230, 247-^48 , a 
God of Medians 247-248 
Fu ShIn, Yang Ca'tao or Yang 
H si CHx Ibe God of Happiness 
x 6 k, 169-170 j ongln of, rdg 
other Cods of HappinosSi 170 
Fd sang Irce One which grows 
at the place where the sun nscs, 

X 86-187 

Fdn::rai. Rites, 39 ^q , the ide-i 
of death 39 » lecallmg the soul 
39-40 , f^ing the corpse 40 
the soul tablet, 40 signs of 
mourning 40 , exacting nature 
of ceremonial 41 , cemeteries, 41 


G 


Gaurs 45-46 
GaROBNS, 47 M 
Garuda 50 S LtBI Kunq 
Gbus, Lakb or Yao Ch'Ui 137 
GBNBRAtissiKo s Canooised 150 
M ; tlie thieo musical biothois 
Tien ChihpiOQ^ T'len Yhan 
shual, and I'len Hung!, 151, 
Cbiang Tru ya, 132 sq 
Gbnii Hsi Wang mu head of the 
on K*un lun Mountains X37 
Gentry 5A^9i5A»/i asoci^divi 
slon 28 

Gbox^oxcal Features, 19 
Gianib Legends of 387 
God b Of China, 93 sq , amuse 
themselves, 99 j marry, 99 , sin, 
99 , punishment of the, 99 , die, 
99 , super tiiad of, xoo-xoi , 
Confucius not a, xoa sq , shin 
general name for, X03 , stellar 
deities, 176 sq , 942 , constella 
tlons planets, and stars abodes 
of, 192 , dragona, 208 sq , battle 
of the 320 sq j of Agnculturo, 
z65 » of the Ci^ 165 , of the 
Cyclea, 177 , of the Boor, 165 
X^ , of Lptdeimcs, 240 sq , 


274 of Ibcora^ suS sq of 
Fire 236 sq the ' ftve Moun 
tains * 242 , of Grasshoppers, 
165 , of Hades xao , of Happi 
new 165 X69-X70 177 of &e 
Immortals, 136, of the Kitchen, 
45 X28, 165, x66 sq , of Litera- 
ture 104 sg 177, 299 local 
i'uh 163, of Longevity, X65, 
171-172, 177 , of Longevity and 
the tsghi immoitals, 2x4 sq , 
of Medicine, 247-248 , chief C^d 
of Rivers, 2x8^19 p River god, 
mamage of the, 225 sq , of 
Sailors, 163, of Serpents 165, 
of Smallpox, 173 , of the Sml 
and Crops^ 165 of Ihundor, 128 
X98 sq , of lime. 194 so , of 
War, 113 sq , of the Waters, 
208 sq , of Wealth 163 170- 
171 , of the Wmd 204-205 of 
tne Year, 194 , names of numer 
ouB 174-175 ^ ^ ^ 

Goddess bb Earth mother 82 


109-XX0 165 , of Lightning 203 
of Meit^ 231 sq and sea afso 
Kuan Yin , of Mulberry-trees and 
Silkworms 168^x69 of the North 
Star Z44-r45J of Sailors 165 
Old M(mier of the Waters 220 
sq , names of various, 174-X75 
Gouibn Bxo PjuvT Saa Caix 1a- 
BKftNQ 

Golden Cuirass, Mr Saa CjEun 
Chia 

Golden Moiuer of the Tortoise, 
136 

Golden bearded Tdrtxjb And 
ChunT'x 324 
Gourd, Tbb Magic 347 
Government Geneim 29 sq , 
local, small scope of 32 
Ghaduatz:s Legend of the dve, 
242 sq 

Grand Terminus, or Grbat Ulti 
mats, 85 

Grasshoppers God of, 

Grave Fanning thf Story of 
Chuang Chou and the widow 149 
Great Bear Constdlatian , Win 
Ch'ang and the, 10 ^ sq , the rest 
deuce of the Fates 170 
Great Bell Casting of the 
Legend of the, 394 sq 
Great Ultimate, or Grand Ter 
minus, 85 
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Grssbh Lion In Kuan Ym logcnd, 
a83-a8 285*^86 

Guardian s 01 Buddhist iomplo 
gates 145-1461 of laoibt temple 
gato8» 146^9 I of Gale of Heaven 
305 

Guardianship Of tiio young, 26 


II 

JlA The Blower See Cii'itN Cu'i 
IlAuiTAiioNS In early times, 57 , 
development of, 57-58 
Habits and CusToiiis resUvUs 
and holidays, 43-44/ domestic, 
46-47 

Hades The God of 120 
Han Barly monaichical dynaaty, 

«7 

Han Chih hsi&n Fights for 
Chung X59-XO0 

Han IlsuNO Tz6 One of tho 
Light Immortals 215, 303, 
legend of 299-3^ 

Han Yf> Statesman, philosopher, 
and poet, and Han IXsiaug lah 
299-300 

Happiness Tlie term ' Light tm- 
moitals* figuiatively used lor, 
288, Gods of-— Fu 
Kuo Tz6 X and Li ICubi tsu 
I lARr IN Moon, 176 179 

llBAD SPLITTING IIClMCr, 325-3^8, 

368-3^ 

IIEADLLSS Pbopl® Lcgond of, 
387-388 

XIbaveh 8 Repair of the, 72, 81-82, 
22f>^25, Xomploof 95 laoist 
Kings of 144 , Mother ol, X50 , 
Guardian of tho Gate of 305 $q 
Heaven duii T 'ion lung, or 
llsdan T'ung U6 one 0! the 
attendants of Wdn Ch'oiig, 82, 
X09-X10 

Heavenly Boo T'len Koa , 
legend of Chang Ilsien and tho, 
t77-x78 , and Sun Hou tah/ 331 
Heavenly Peacu garden, 329- 
330 

Heavenly Stables, 329 
Heavenly Teacher Set Chano 
Taoiikq 

Helios Kings of, 120, 267-268 
IIEho The Snorter Sm ChAnq 
Lung 
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II^No 0 Sec Cn'ANO 0 
Herdsman Lcgond of tho Weaver 
girl and the, 289 sq 
Heroes See CixftN j&n 
'*H i7r AND River Classic** See 
SUAN llAt CHING 

Hindu ICumi Mountains K*ua- 
lun Mountains identified with, x6 
HtaroRY Summary of political of 
China, 27 -<i 8 , mythology and 

Ho^j^o Monies Miao Ym, 258 ; 
conspires against Mioo Chuang, 

IIo^]&siBN KU One of the Light 
Immortals , and T*ai Sul 195 , 
legend of, 296-^97, mentioned, 
293, 303 

Ho Li Conspires against Mioo 
Chuang 378-279 

Ho Po The Spint of the Waters , 
Ildng o his younger sister, 182 
Holidays Observed at certain 
seasons, 43 

Horbe, The White, 340-341 
IlouT'u, liYA ORliMU Earth 
mother 82 109-1x0, 165 
Hsi CH*t Town and mountain | 
rfing Chiu kung and battle a1^ 
x^7 , butned by Fiio god, 236- 
239 , Lii Yuoli m botuo at, 241 
IIsx WANG Mu Golden Mother of 
tho Toxloiso, her stoxy drat 
mentioned, /z , her names, 136 1 
bovoiLlgn of die Western Air, 
X37 , head of tho gonn dwelling 
on the K*un lun Mountains 137 | 
and Poost of Peaches (P'an t ao 
IIul), 137-138, Iier palace 137. 
her bnUidays, 138, and u 
r'leh kuoi, 289 

ITsi Yt> Miao Chuang kinglet ol, 
353 

* Hsi yu cm ** Record of a journey 
to tho Western Poiadtse , a dra- 
mati/cation of the iniioducUon of 
Buddhism into China, 325-326, 

343^ 

IIsx ufiN Pao Magistrate ol Yoh 
Ilalon, and mainage of tlio 
River god, 226-227 
Hsiang biiAN Monastery inha- 
bited by Immortals, Miao Shan 
goes to, 266 sq 

IlaxEN, OR IIsiBN jftH Immoriols, 
125, X33 1 ylnandyasgaud, X35 




HaiBN Vvm 'The Immortal 
Youth * , jmrvant to Mu Kucg 
136 

Hsjbn WtKo Sm Shou lI^XNo 
Hsibn ytiAn Huang tx Mythical 
emperor , Cliu Jung hxs minister 
8x» 238, 239 , 1 *ai I his medical 
preceptor, X43 , and the Door 
gods 173 instructed in doctnne 
of immoiiality 179-180 » God of 
Medtcine 347 « mention^ 167 
Hsing Foim beginning of 90 
Hsmo Lin Kingdom of hbao 
Chuang 253 380, 282 
**M8 iu HSIANG Pa Hsibn tuKO 
\u cai 389 

Had Cb£n cHdN, or HsO Sun 
rhe diagon slayer, 233 sq 
HsOHao a demon, exorcism olj 

249^50 

Jlsd 3 un See Hstf CRtNCHdN 
IlsO Ml Shan See Suhlru 
HsUan Ckuano Also called Yuan 


Chuang and T'ang S8ng, the 
mlgrim of the Bsi yti chi 335 i 
Sha Ho Bhang his baggage coolie, 


334-335 . history of, 336 sg I 
hiB lather murdored by Ltu Hung 

336- 337 , exposed on Blue River, 
337, Chang Lao rescues him, 

337- 336 p named Chiang Liu 

' Wau of the River * 337 , finds his 
grandmother 338-'339 . murderer 
of his iaibor excoutod, 339 j 
becomes tho Empoxor's favounte 
piiest, 340 , journays to the 
western Paradise 340 34X sq , 
and the White Horse, 340-341 , is 
rescued by Ju Lai 356-359 . bis 
rctuin homo, 367 sq , canonized, 
368 See also Cw'rif Kuanq-j ui 
IlattAH NO OR T'ieh Mu Ihe 
Mother of Heaven , and Chuang 
Chou, 150 

HbOah Tsuno Cmperor , and 
Chang Kuo 291-395 
HsOan T*uko-t2u 'Sombre 
Youth ' See Hbavbn dbaf 
IZ fiOAN usOan Shang ;8n Relates 
history of Yuan shih lUen urang. 


129-130 

Hu Ching xfi A Door-god, 173- 
Z74 See MfiN Satv 
IIu Piu Chief of tlie guard of 
Miao Chuang, sent to burn 
Nunnery of tho White Bird, 


364-265, at the execution of 
Mxao Shan 266-267 
Hua Shan A sacred mountain 
in the urest, 353 

Hua HU Tiao The whito rat of 
Mo 2i Shou, I3Z , devours Yang 
Chieu Z22-*123 

Hua jui Fu jftN or Lady Fei 
And Chang Hsien, 178 
Huaxuo Shan A mountain m 
the kingdom of Aotai, Sun 
Hou tzu born on 326-327 
Huai an Kingdom Ch un yu Fen 
m, 4Z1 sq 

Huai NAN Izd A philosopher, 
apotheosized 148, and the Eight 
Immortals 248 

Huang Fbi hu Yellow Flying Tiger, 
Z23 146, soearstheBlouex, 246, 
and Spirit of the Blue Dragon 5 tar, 
247, father of Huang T^iea hua, 
*4* 

Huang Lao A gome, seeks Yuan 
shih Plan wang 129 
Huang Ti See Hsibn yOan 
Huang ti 

Huang Pibn hua Son of Hnang 
Fei hu m battle with the Chw^ 
kattg 123 , attacks Wun Chung 
Z59, m little with Lu Yue^ 
241 

llui Lu, or Huo sam Chjh 'Pu 
G od exf Fire, 238-339 
Huz Tsung Bmpeeor, 232 
Hun Tun See Chaos 
Hung Wv Emperor, greatae« 
of, 227 , father of Chu ti, 228 
See aiso Chu ti, Princb 
HunoghOn Iaotbu Master o4 
Tung t'len Chiao chu, 133-134 
Huo Ti See ShAn Nuno 
Huo-Tft Hsmo-CHtN See Lo 
B^OAN 

I 

"1 cnzNG ” The Book or Caao» of 
Changes or Parmu/ehoBs , first, 
but not the oldest, of the dassics, 
80, 84, 85, reputed origin of, 
84, Fii Hei and 84 , contains no 
cosmogony proper, 64 92 
I Tu The Solitary Indefermi 
nate , makes evolution of Chaos 
possible, 90-9Z I too end, go-« 

91 
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I Yu Superioi of Nunnoiy of the 
White Bird 261*^62 263 
iDLOGRwa, ANCiovr CiiiNBsr, 14 

IMMMSRIAL PniNClPtB &ed hi 

lUMORiAL s Hswi, or Hsfdn jdn, 
123 X33 , God of the 136 , Iho 
Elghh-<^0tf Pa llaiFN , the Eight, 
and Uio Ood of Longevity, 3x4 
aiso XlHtLft 

IMMORTAUTY PlTTSOF FitlS 

lUFEBFBClMoOKTAlN KunglCuilg 
stiikes his head ngoinat the, 81 
iMPLrMBMia Great v*uloty of 
CldneBO, 59 

Imdo China Supposed oiigin of 
dnneso m, X ( , language of, X4 , 
early tubes In, 15 

iNDRA The God of Heaven , and 
Yu lln mg, 133 
Industrial XNATUvnoNaj 47 


J 

Jadp Symbol of punty , tile Jade 
Exnperor, X30 

Jadb Palace of Abstraction, X541 
X55 

Jan i^HG Fo, or Jan TAno Light 
lamp Buddha, xio , and Cluang 
Tau ya, 1 58 , revives Wu Wang, 
139 , and T*al Sui 196 , men 
boned, xOx 

Jan itvo lAo jftN Fights with 
T'ung tiiou Chno chu 131 

J£n Huang Xhe xuno Iluman 
Soveteigus, X44i <45 

JftN IsuNO Empotioi , and woi 
ship oS Giang Hsien 178 

“ Jm can bo chui "42271 

JomrjcD Snaxc Legend of the, 

u^UirAo Se$ Confucianism 
ui 'As you wish', precious 
stone, x34 

Ju LAX Fo Chinese tnuudation 
of Tatlmgala the higlicbt 
epithet of a Buddha, literally 
* thus (ionio ^ " bunging human 
natme as it really is with 
peifect knowledge and high in 
lelhgence, he comes and mani 
fests himself"! in the myth of 
P'au ICu, 78, and Mlao Shan 
(Kuan Yin), 289-^701 rescues 
llsdan Chuang, 338-350 
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Juno Tilbe with heads of dogs, 
20 , legend of, 4x9 sg 
JupirnR Yil Huang the Chinese, 
130, given as n kingdom to 
Chuang Chou by Shang Xi, X30 , 
and T'al bui, 19 ( 


K 

Kalpa a period duiing which 
a physical univeise is formed and 
destroyed, xa8 

K'anq JIsx Emperor | and Wang 
Tan, I3X-132 

Kao Ciiio Sm Suun xUng rRH 
Kao Ming See Cii'idh lx Yen 
Khotan Supposed origin of the 
Chmese in 13, 13, 17 
King s Multiple character of 
kmgshipi 28 , the king the 
source of legislation and the 
administrator of justice 29 , 
king as high priest, 34-33 , IGng 
ofllcU 120, the Four of Heaven, 
z|2 , Foui, of the Salt Waters, 
2X2 , Four of the Sweet Waters, 
2x2 1 as Gods of hlodlcme, 24^* 
248, the Dragon kings, m 
Dragon king % 

Kingdom, Tub Woman's, 390-39X 
Kitchbn god Sea fSAO C^ON 
Kite flying Season of, 45 
Knowlsdgb, 

Ko Hung Author of Men 
chuant Invontoi of P*aii Ku 
legend, 79 80 

Ko Ai Daughtei of Kuan Yu , 
and the casting of the great 
bell of Poking, 396 sq 
Ku, Mr And the fo\ girl, ^7^ sq 
Kua Biotlun of Nu , at foot of 
K'un lun Mountains 82 
ICuAN CxiuNG And Pao Shu, the 
Chmoso types of friendship, 383 
and n 

ICuAN Lo Ills connexion wltli 
bhou Using X72 

Kuan Tr, or Wo Ti Title of flio 
GodofWai, 1x7 

Kuan XtU A renowned states 
man and sago of the Feudal 
Ponod, his Gosniogo^, 60 
Kuan Yxn ok Kuan Shixi Yin 
Xlie Buddhist Goddess of Mercy } 
Tou Mu the equivalent of, in 




Taoism, 144 , and Shm mu 
Miaug usBug 23X-33S , attti 
butes, etc, ^57 w , throne of 
on PDOtoo (P u T'o) Isle 25a 
the Buddhnt Saviour, 352-453 , 
and Sun Uou teu, 333, and 
bha Ho ^bong 334 , and Chu 
Pa chieb 335 , and the White 
Hoiao 340^34X1 aad the Red 
Child Demon, 350 sq Set aiso 
Miao Shan 

Kuak YO God of War 1x3 sq , 
and Chang Tci, 114 sq and 
Liu Pel, X14 sq deified 1x7 
Kdam Yu a mandann , and the 
casting of the great bell at 
Peking 3 ^sq 

Kuahg Cii'fiNG TzO Mythical be 
mg nho taught the ittamment 
oa iminoitah^, also said to be an 
incarnation of Lao Tzfi battle 
ViLth To pao Tao )dn t33,dghtB 
against wen Chung, i5i 
Kuli Name for demons log 
K*ubi a star palace of the God 
olUteratuie 1065^ 

K^ubii OB Cbuko K^ubi As God 
of Literature, zc6 sq , as God 
of Lxorcism 248 

K'ubx Hsing Diatiibutor of hte 
rory degiecs xoq xzo iza 

Kiu A monster re&embbng 
a buffalo 133 

K'uh lun MouNiAms Supposed 
origin of the Chmose in 13 16 , 
Nn and Kua at foot of, 82 , Hs\ 
Wang Mu and, 137, Yd ShiJi 
rcoidcs in, 206 

Kunc The Artisans the third 
class of the pcwlc 28 
K'umo HsOan the one eyed pea 
cook , and Chun T*i 320-321 
Kimo A loudatory prinie , 

defeated by Chu Jung 8j , strikes 
his tiead against the ImpeLfect 
Mountain 81 -82 
Kuo P'o hlagician, 223 
ICuo TzO X A God of Happmess, 
170 


I La Mbz a flower, the three 

j mnsical brothers ai^ 151 

1 Labour Division of, 47-^ 


and Index 

Lakb Of Gems, 137 legend of 
theonginofa 405-406 
Lan Is a2 ho One of the Light 
Immortals, 2x4, 303 , legend of, 
293 

Labu System of tenure of 48 , 
greater portion under cultivatian, 
49~5^ 

Laho Likg Disciple of Li T'leh 
kuai, 289, 290 

Language, Chxncsb, 14, nature 
of 56^57 , TOtten 37 
Laitterns, X^ast or, 43-44 
Lao ChUh See Lao Izu 
Lao TzO Called also Xald Chun, 
T*ai shang Lao chun and Shto 
Fao teacher, founder of Taoist 
system of philosophy , and 
monism, 87 his 2 note chins 
87 , and tao the * Way * 87-88 , 
third pel son of Taoibt triad X25, 
and Yu Huang X3Z battles 
with T* ung t'lon Chiao chu 133, 
321-322 and Chuatig Tzh X48- 
149 fights mth Ch'iung Hmao, 
r^8 , and Li T'leh kuai 289 
290 , Sun Hou tab steals pills of 
immortality from 330 , helps to 
capture Sun Hou tzu 331-83^ * 
distils Sun Hou t^d m his lurnace, 

ILateb Spirit Fesxxvat , 44 
Law, Tni: In Buddhism 149 
Laivs Character of early, 30 1 
ialimits 30 legal codes, 30-31 
LnoERD fi Mythology and 74-^5 , 
of the One le^ed Bud, 206-207 , 
of the Great blood 224-225 1 0/ 
the building of Peking 227 sq 2 
fox 370 57 , of the Unnatural 
People 386 S7 , of the PygimoS, 
38C-3S7 , 0/ the Giants, 387 , of 
the Hoadlesa People 387-386 1 
of fbo Armless Pec^e 588 , of 
the Long armed Peo^e 388-389 1 
of the Long legged People, 389 1 
of the One e}ed Peopla, 3^9 1 of 
the One armed Peopfe 389, 391 1 
of the One legged People, 3891 
of the One sided People, 389 , of 
the I ong eared People, 389 , of 
the Sue toed People, 389 , of the 
Feathered ^ople 390, of the 
People of the Punctured Bodies, 
390 , of the Women's Kingdom, 
390-39x1 of the riymg Cart, 
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39t I of tho Expectant Wife, 
391-392 , of tho Wild Moil, 392*. 
303 . of tho Jointed Snako 393 , 
ox ine great btll of Pekingj 394 
sq I of tho CuiBcd romnlo, 398 
eg I of tho Maniac's Mite 
402 1 of the City god of Yen 
Chafing 402 sq , of the origin of 
a lake, 403-^6 , of creation, 
among Mlao triboa, 406 , of tho 
South Branch, 4x0 sg 1 of Jung 
tribe with heads of aoga, 4x9 so 

La. ChAn T7t) One of Wu wang's 
marshals , attacks Ch'ien 11 Yen 
and Shun fgng Crh, 164 , kills 
unicorn of \V8n Chung xgg legond 
of, 202^03 , a Son of Thunder, 
202 , called W6n YU, 202 , and 
Ytin Chung tail, 202-203 

Lni Kuno Duke of Ihunder, 
198, 1 99-^00 ; and Gamda, 200 j 
and Vairdpam, 200, caught in 
the cleft of a tree, 200-20X , and 
the mystenous bottle, 202 

Lri Tsir, or WAk Chumo God of 
Ihunder { agent to Yiian shlh 
T'len tsun, 128 , Bre*sjdent of the 
Ministry of Thunder, 198-199, 
descitption of 198, origin of, 
t98-zg9 , and Ch'ili Ching tsh, 
Z99 and Yun Chung tsu, 199 , 
and Chiang Taft ya, xgg , con 
funed with tho Spirit of Thundor 
199 

Li 1 he Immatonal Principle , Chu 
Ifsi and, 85^7 , Chou 1 m and 87 

'*Lj Tho classical Book 0/ 

CersmJHiaft xoa 

Li Chin cha Eldest son of 1 1 
Ching, 30s 

Li CniMQ, OR Li T'lim-WANO Iho 
Pagoda beoror ; lus encountor 
with Ch'lcn li Yen and Shun fftng 
frh, 162 9q t kills LoHsftan 237 1 
legend of, 305 sg , roceivos golden 
pagoda, 3x9 , is mado Guardian of 
the Gato of Heaven, 3x9 See 

also Lx Viva WANQ 

Li Knni Ysu Known as Tsftng-fu 
Hsiang kung » a God of llappl 
ness, 170 

Li Lao chOn And Sbui mu Niang 
nlang, 22x 

Li Mv CHA Second son of Li 
Ching, 303, 3X7, duel with 1 ft 
Vfteh, 24X 


Lz No GiiA Third son of Lt Chmg 1 
defends the Chou, 146 , and XCng 
Chiu kung, 1^7 , vanmnshes Pdng 
Lin, 153 1 defoals Ciiang Ku(£ 
fang, X5i-it;4 , and Chiang left- 
y^t 13 it A^iis and idaya Is'ai 
yftn XlBionint r59-x0o , fights 
wiUi Ch'iou li Yon and Shun iftug 
Eih, x6z , and Peking 229 , 
logond of, 305 sg , frequently 
menttonod in Chinese romance, 
305 , ati avatoi of iho Intelligont 
Poail, 306, and lung Wang, 
307 sg , and Ao Ping, 308-309 , 
OLScharges a magio atiow 3x2 , 
and Sbih olu Niang niang, 3x2- 
313, commits harahm, 313^ 
3x4, temple built to, 314, his 
statue destroyed by his lathor, 
3x5 , consults his master, 316 , 
IS transformed, 3^ft-3X7 $ battles 
with his father 31750 , isiecon 
ciled to his father, 3x8-*3X9 
Lx P'lNG Sixtli officer of tho Min 
istry 0! Epidemics, 242 
Li Siiao chOk And Tsao Chun, 
X66-X67 

Li Shir mih Empoior, and 
legend of tho five graduates 2 X3 
sg , and Chang T'len shih, 2 (3 
sg , visited by spirits of the 
griiduatos, 245-2^6, eanonues 
the giaduatos, 2 ^6 
Lx T'lui xuAi One of the Eight 
Immortals, 2x4, 3^3 1 legends of, 
289 sg 

Li i 'jsN WANG And Sun ITou- 
t/ft 33Z Sss afso Li Chino 
” Liao cuaz ciiiii x " Seventeenth 
century work , and fox legends, 

, 370-371 

LlDRAHniS Sss Acciissorv Insti 

TUTIOHB 

Linn Trft or Lipiz YO k*ou A 
philosQphci, by some regaidod as 
fictitious , Chinese mythology 
and 72 , his Absolute, 90^1 , 
apothooBired, Xi8 
Lsfu YO K*ou See Lirh TzO 
Lioixtninq Mother of, 203 , and 
the yin and iho yang, 203^04 1 
xnyfhs of, 203-204 ^ Spint oi, 
- 403-204 

Liho CuAnizO Gives tiie Bird 
of Dawn to Shftn 1 , 187 
Ijng HsO Dragon king, 2x8-219 



I 

Glossary 

Lino pao T'xen-tsun, or Tao 
CrOk Second person of Taoist 
tnad XS4 

Lion, Thb Grepk« 283, 284, 285- 
286 

List or Promotions to Immortals 
G iven to Chiang Tau ya 154 , 
Tzu ya builds F6iig Sh6n T'ai foi, 

^ I 54 » *57 

Litcrary Deqrres K uei Hsmg 
distributor of xxo 
Littrary Examinations Moans 
of appointment to office, 29 
LiTERAftiRB Gods of 10459 2gg 
Wftn Ch'ong and the Grcit Boar, 
sq , pxlace of God of, io6 , 
God of War as God of, 1x3 sg , 
Chinese, 408 sq 

Liu Cii'xN Mmister of Miao 
Chu*ing, 277, 279-280, 282 
Liu IIsOan is See LiU PRi 
Liu IIunq Murderer of Ch'en 
Kuangjm 336-337 
Liu I And the Bragon king’s 
daughtci, 217 59 

Liu Pjdi I lu HstlAN It, or Hsijcn 
C liu llawkor of straw shoes, 
and founder of the Shu llan 
dynasty , and Ivuan 114 59 
Liu Fo wtN Taoist piiest , and 
CUu ti 228 59 

LiviNo Worship or mx:, xoz 
Lo Chino lisiN See YDan shib 
T' lrn T8UN 

Lo IIsOam, or Iluo Tt IISINO 
CHt)N Onginally Yen chung 
Hslen , President of the Ministry 
of Fire, 230-437 * dQscnpUon of, 
236 , bums Ilw Ch'l, 236-237 
Lo YO First name of P‘o Cbla 
(Mlao Cbuang)i 233 
Long armed People Legend of, 

388—3 ®0 

Long 1 ARxnx Pieoplb Legend of, 
389 

I.0N0 lrqgbd PEopie Legend of, 
389 

LoNORVxiy, GOD or See Shou 
Hsifigi ft /<f9 /Ai«/) 
Lotus Cavb, Ihb 345 H 
Lu Cii'i Legend of, and Princess 
l*ai Yin, ixo-m , appointed 
Minister of the Empire txi 
LO Sit ANG See Chiano TsO^va 
LO Tung pin, or LO Yen One of 
the Eight immortals, 288, 292, 


and Index 

295 30D, 30X4 303 , legends of, 
297 sq 

Lxj Timo SHiH Follower of Ch'm 
Shih Huang ti, draws poi trait 
of the God of the Sea 2x3 , re 
suits of his offence 214 
LoYObh President of the Mmistiw 
of Epidemics, 241 , l^end o! 
241-242 , in battle at Hu Ch.*i 
24X , Ins duel with Mu cha, 241 , 
in battle with Huang T'len hua, 
241 , Chiang Tafi ya and 24^ $ 
and the magic umbrellas 24 x- 
2 12 , Yang Chien and 242 , Yang 
J8n and, 242 

Lti Yen Sea LO Tung pin 
Lung Chx Princess , saves dty of 
Hsi Ch‘i from fire, 237 
Lung NO Becomes pupil of Mmo 
Shan 274 , canonized 287 
Lung Wang Dragon king of the 
Eastern Sea, his son saved by 
Miao Shan, 273-274 and No cha 
307 sq , and Sun Hon tzu 328- 
329 , saves Ch*8a Kuang jui, 

339-340 


M 

Ma T'xbn JUNG H18 fox fnend and 
hismamage 37259 
Ma YOAn SHUAi Generalissimo 
Ma, a three eyed monster, 207 
Ma t’ou Niahc Lady with the 
Horse’s Head ’ See Ts'an NO 
Magic Gourd, 347 1 *ope 348 » 
mrclo 337-358 I P^ie quenching 
Fan, 359 sg 

Magicians TuHamgsnn X47, 
Chu Lm sun, 147 , Kuo Fo 223 , 
Yang J8n 242, Yeh F*! dian, 
294-295 

Haix A YANI8TX0 Buddhism, zx 8 
MaitrpyA Milo To, the suo- 
cesBor of Shiikyamuni, tso 
Manchu s Extent of Chma at 
time of conquest by, 18 , conquer 
China, 28 , symbol of diagon on 
flag, a 8 

Manchuria As part of China 27 
Manucs Mitb Legend of tiie, 

Mao^" 4 rh chxbh Chn Parchieh 
and, 335 

Marhchl See Ton Mu 
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MABRuaBi 92 sq , conciibinago, 

4 ago for» 23 ^ matcbinakci 
or go between 23 , divoicc, 93, 
tomanmgq, 23^4. chongeb m 
ceremonial af| , object of, 
94 1 of tite goa% 09, of tlio 
JRivei god 275 sq 

Makuta Vcdic storm demons, xoS 
MrAsunxtSi Wbights and, 49 
Mbi^icinb Ihimltlvo knowlcdgo 
of, 1 Minwtry of, 246-247 , 
Gods of 2t7<-248 

JiHfiv initu Code of tlio Door, 
1651 172 sq , legend of 172 sq , 
Shdn Shu and YU Loi as 173 , 
Ch'in Shu pao and Ilu Chtng 16 
ae, 173-X74 » Wei Ch6ng and, 174 
Mbmcius,, AIbno K*Oi 0RM£Na iru 
Teacher and philosopher, hu 
cosmogony, 80 1 and the Fnst 
Cause 90 

MftHQ ICo See Mfncius 
hlitKa isEd See Mbkcius 
M sRCHANrs Shafig , the fonith 
class of the people, a8 
Mpbcy, Godpcss of See Kuak 
Yik MiAo Shan 
Mi to A iivei Ch'U Yuan 
drowns fami<*clf In 15a 
Milo Fo MaitrSya, the sue 
cesBoi of SbAlmmunii izo 
MxAO Creation legends ol the 406 
, legend of the tailed tiibos, 
422 n 

Mjao Cziz a laolst pritst, and 
I'ail X42->tj3 

MiAO Cn' mo Daughter of Mhio 
Chuang, 257 , m-uiies Chao 
ICuei, 238 , canoiu/cd, 28G 
MiAO CiruANO, 01 P'o ClIIA 1 list 
name 1 0 Yu , kinglet of list Yu, 
233 , Using l4n huigdom of, 233 , 
Chao C hCn mmistoi to, 233 , 
Ch'u Chioh general to, 2<j3 , Pio 
16 (Fo Ya) Queen of, 253 , prays 
for a son, 233-234 , biith of 
daughtois to 236-2^7, exiles 
%liA0 Shan, a6o , orders desiruc 
tlon of the Nunnery of the White 
Bird, 264 , 01 dels death oi Mioo 
Shan, 265 sq , is punished foi 
burning the nunnoiy 274 sq , 
IS healed by Miao SliaOi 276 sq , 
CODMiracy gainst, 277 sq , goes 
to usiang Shan, 2613, his 10 
pQntaiiLGe,a84«$ j canoniced, 287 

44a 


Miao Sham Daughter of Miao 
Chunng 257 1 her ambition, 
A57-238, lioi icminclation 958 
sq , at the Nunneiy of the 
while Bud, 261 sq worships 
Buddhx, 262 ; iccinves spintuel 
aid 262-263 , saves the nunnory, 
264 , liei execution ordeic d, 203 
sg I visits Iho infernal regionM 
26^^68 , makes llcU a paradise, 
268 , hei virtue is tested, 2G9 , 
and ]u I al, 269-270 , aliens to 
pcifcttion, 271 , becomes a 
liuddliaj 27X, 2861 and Shan 
l&'oi, 27J sq > tests Shan Is'at's 
fidelity 277-273 sends help to 
son of Lung Wang, 273-^74 , 
dnguises licrself as a pnrsL 
doctor, 27^ se , suffeis m order 
that her fatlicr may bo cured, 
277 279 sq , defeats conspiracy 
of the King's sons in law, 278- 
279 See also Kuan Yin 
Miao Yin Daughter oi Miao 
Chuang, 257 , mames Ho Fdng, 
2581 canonized 286 
Mid autumn I rsixvAL (All Souls' 
D»y) 35.44-45 

Midoib ICmoPOM A tmm for 
tJie Chinese Dmpue, 29 
hUvmp SrmiT J^csmAi 44 
hliiiTAnv Sysicm In primitive 
times, 32-33 , in iolation to the 
nilei 33 , weapons, 33 , stand* 
mg armies 33 , changes in, 33-34 
MxNibiRY n 8 Of Agriculture, 30- 
31, ceJostial, 164, 198-199, of 
Lpidcmics 240-241 1 of Dxor 
cism, 2f8 , ol lire 236 , of Mcdi 
cine, 246-747 , of Smollpoic 246- 
2 17 , of 1 hundei and btoims, 198 , 
of Iimo, is^f , DfWateiSi2z2 
MtNC H uang Emperor, andIXsu 
Hdo 2 19 - 2 ^ 

Moll SftfMoTru 
Mo IaO Mu Iru, on Mo li A 
philosopher , and cioation, 89- 
po, apolheoalscd 148 
Mo LI Ihe hour Diamond Kings 
of lUavui ISO sq 
Moiiammldans Kopresented in 
Chinese Eopukhcan flag 28 
MoNARLXiicAi Plrjoo Pujtalion 
of 18 , mariiago m, 24 , esiab 
Jisbmcnt of, 2 / , administrative 
aysUm in, 29 , appointment to 
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Glossary 

ofilco ihj 291 iancral ntes xa^ 

^ 40 - 4 X 

MongoItTa a dependency of Chma^ 
^7 

Mongox .3 Tbeir rule over China, 
21 

Monism Transiium to from dual 
iam, 85-86 Chu Hsi and 86-87 , 
ILaolsftand 87-88 
Monkvy Becomes a god, 325 $q 
Monogamy In Chm^, 22-23 
Moon F^an Ku and the, 77-^8 , 
induenccs terrestrial events 176 , 
symbol of thSp 176 , hare m ^e, 
176 T79 , ^Totwp of tlie, 176 , 
Soda 1 visits tbOi 187-288 
Moon qubeh Ses Ch'ano 6 
Mother The Eattb-mothor, 8a 
tog-nop X65 p Golden of the Tor 
toise, 136 , Bushel— 5SS Tou 
Mu 1 of HeaveOp X50 , Old, of 
the WaterSp aao ^ 

Mountain s Sacnfices oftered on 
T fiu Shan, 127 , * the Five * Wu 
VUeb, 242 I Hud Shan* aacied, 
« 53 1 monkey undei the, 345 - 34 ® 
Moukning Methods of 40 
MU Kunq, Tunq Wanq Kuno ok 
I UNO HUA Ti c»t)N God of the 
Jmmoriohl, 136 ; how formed, 
136, and yang punciple, 136, 
sovereign of the Eastern Air, <36- 
137 t his aorvAntSp Hsien T'ung 
and Yii Nd, 236 , and Shtn I 185-- 
z86 See nho Iuno Wang Kuno 
Mu T2d See Mo Xz® 

MU Ybh Battle of, i 5«-*53 
Mu CKA See Li Mu cha 

hlULBBHRY tRBBS GoddSSS of, I69 
Mvtu^tions practised by the 
Chinese, 38-30 

Mytboiaiqv, 60 59 , definition of, 
60, Chinese ngidily and, fix, 
63-64 I intellect and, 6x , effect 
c» Confucumism on, 6X-62 , in 
fluonCQ of roligion on, 62-63 * 
effect of Buddhism on 62-^3 , 
history and, 63 , character of 
Chinese, 67-68, 423 , sources of 
Chmese, 69 sq , doubt and, 
73-74. legend and, 74-75, 
lelisms between Chinese and He 
brew, 79 » , cosmogony and, 9* 
Mvtii s Prerequisites to, 64 eq , 
periods fertile m, 68-69 , phases 
of, 7X sq t Sung philosophers 


and Index 

and 73 , a nature myth, 133 , 
xnyths of the stars, 176 sq , of 
tune, 194 sq , of thunder, 
X98 $9 , of lightning, 203-204 , 
of wind 204-203 , of ram, 
205 <9 i of the waters 208 ] 
of fire, 236 sq of epidemica, 
medicine exorcism, etc , 240 sq 
effect of philosophy on, 423 


N 

Naoas Mountam dragons, 208 
Nails See Finobk nails 
NAA fSiBss Uaivaise onginatad 
from, 9T 

Nan k o MfiNo ** Dream 0/ ike 
SoiUA Branck story of 41O sq 
Nan chx Hsibn wtNO Ancient 
Immortal oi the South Fde 154, 
helps Chiang Tati ya against 
Slifin Kung pao X36-X57 , orders 
White Crane Youth to seise 
Sben Kung p40 a head 136 , 
has it restored, 137, reproves 
Shan Kung-pao, X57 , fights with 
Chang Shio, 158-159 
Naiu&b Myth Yu Huang and a, 

13s 

Navy Modem Chmese 34 
Nbptunb, Thb Chinbsb Sh 
DragoN'^kikg a 

Nbw Tbkkitoky See Sinkxanq 
Nbw Ybar Festival of, 43 
New Vbar'b Evb Feetivai of 45 
Nunchia® And the ongin of the 
Liang tl Lake, 405-406 
Nxu Huanq Ox-yelloWi or beaoai, 
146 

No c«A See Lx Ko-cua 
North Star Goddess of the—^w 
Tou Mu 

NO Fust wonum 82 
NU Hei See NO Kua 
N tJ Kua Shiu no Hsi or NO Wa 
A mythical aovoreign one of the 
alleged pvogeuitoia of the Chinese 
race, sister and successor of 
Fu Hfii, 16 8x-^2 , repairer of 
tide heavena, 7a, 81-^2 224-^25 , 
desciipticm oi, 8x , Nu and 
legend, 82 

NO Wa See NO Kua 
NuNQ The Amculturists , the 
second class of the people, 28 
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0 UBi Shan Motmleiin 1 a Sstl 
cli'unn 171, 170 180 

0 Ml T*o IPo Atnida, Amiti Bud 
dhUi the guide 'who comhiUH 
to iho Wobloin Peiadise, X2o 

Oath ih this Ffach orciubd, Iju , 
1x4 

OriickR^ Shih, the fiist class of 
the poopte in coily 28 

01 1 iciAi b Ch^^n I a social divisiotii 
38 

Onf, liic Gait AT Fn^t of tlie 
celfistlal Bpiiitb, X43-1 ^3 
ONBARNirn PcoTiL 389/ 30 ^ 

Omb bybd PjcortB, jBp 
Omb xlgofd Bird, 306 
Ohe lbgqbd FBOPiBr 389 
Ohs 8IDBD Pbdpxs, 389 
OBOANXC J^VlRONMBNr, ig-^o 
Obtcin b Of the ClijAf^se race, 
X3 , of Aamo China 37 , of 
'WoifOnp, 93 , of deidcation 93 « 
of Tion, 94 , tlio Three Origins, 
125 and $99 also Sam VDam 
Shun, Yaq, and Yd 1 legend of 
ongln of a lake, 403-406 , origin 
of dog worship of jinig tribe, 
422 

Otiibr Sixr Idm of the, 93, 97 
sq Se$ aho Second Sclf 
Othbrworld Parallel to this 
world, 93-94 populous, 93 
Ox ycuow See mu IIuano 
Ox head, Kino Fathot of the 
Ihsxl Child Demon I Sun IIou- 
tjsft and, 33X1 338 sq 


P 

Fa lIsiPN The Bight Immoitnls 
venerated by the Taoist sect, 
and tho Drigon king Ao Ch'in, 
21^ sg , and AoCliWs son, 2x5 1 
favounto subjects of roinanco 
and fiequently rcpicsentcd, 388 , 
term used g^ialivoly for happi- 
ness, 288 » legend of, probibly 
belongs to Yhon dynos^, qBB , 
LI TTeh kuai, 289 sq , <^ung U 
Ch^dan, 29x^9^, 297-298 , I an 
Xs'ai ho, 393 ; Chang Kao, 294^ 
295^ Ho IlsienhUi ag6~20fi 
Ld TungpiAj 297 sg.l Han 
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IlsiTTic Issh, 399-300, Ts^ao 
Ivuo ciiiu, SOD fi/ , legend of Uie 
Light lin2noilal>? cio9sing tlio sea, 

pritr llie right Ingrams 
*W 8 n 'Wang usc 9 , to divine tlio 
flesh of his soil, 103 > clivcovorod 
by Fti IJsi, 2^7^348 

Pa c»*a C od of Giasiiiioppeis rdg 

Pagoda drarrb, Iub 14 Chiug, 
»37 3«>5^ 

Pax Ma Xho White Hoise of tlio 
Jfffi yu chi , Sun IIou Izfi and 
3 10 , son of Diogon king of tho 
Wtstein Sea, 340-341 , Kuan 
Yin and, 340-341 , chTngcd into 
a horse, 341 , journeys ^vltll the 
Mostoi to tho w ostein PTiadiso 
34X sq , beat or of the saried 
books, 3 (.1 « leinplo of the White 
Horse, 3 a , Ins icwird 368 

Pal\ce Of God of Literature 
lod, of Ilsi Wang Mu, 137, 
Slign I builds fot Chin Mu, 183- 
164 , of the sun, confeiicd on 
Shdn I, 

P'am Ku Mythical being alleged 
£rat devolopniont out of Chaos 
and fashioner of the universe, 
tho Chinese Adam , myths of, 
76 sq , cioator of tho universe, 
76 sq , origin of, 76 , lUf^aiiing 
of name 76 , ropiesontations oC 
76 , death of, 77 1 and the sun, 
77-73 , and the moon, 77-78 \ 
witli head of a diagon, 78 , with 
body of a SOI pent 78, Ymeiaud, 
79 , a late cicatlon, 79-80 , date 
of legend of, 92 , Yhan shlh T'ion 
SI mg an ivaloi of, 128 sq , and 
1 ai Yilan, 120^x30 , a God of 
Medicine, 247 

P'an KuAff God of B'KOiclsm, 
248 , administrator of tho in- 
funal legions, 248, 2C8 27 1 

F'an t'ao liux X c«\at of Peaches, 
iJ7~X38 

Pad Xaoybh Imperial Cenvoi , 
and 7b*ao Ching ciiih ind Is'iio 
Chiiig hsui, 302-303 

Pad Sim Kuan Ciiung and, tlio 
CiimcVQ types of frionoidiip, 383 
ofid iu 

Pao iP Maiden name Po Va] 
Queen of All 10 Chuang, 253 sq , 
canonized, 287 
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PAo YOjsr la legend of YU 
Huang 134-133 
PARENte AND ChILDUON RJ-id 
Pastors Also called l/ord LieU'* 
tenants , tho ebiet of the nobles 
in a province 29 

pAiRiARCii a 0£ Buddhism, lao , 
X'ung t'lon Chlio chu J33 xoi 
PRACHBS Pcast oi 137-X3h 
Chang Tao hng and the plucking 
of the, X40-X4Z 

PLACn ORCHARDt Thb OaTH 1H TBH, 

PbarljS.he Intixugbrt See la 

No CllA 

Pearay Cmrbror Vu Huang , 
Ching lAQ Ung Vicegerent of« 141 
pRxmo Capital of China , Shun 
Vien Pu ongmahy Yu Chon, 
Pei p'mg Fu in 1 ‘aiig dynasty 
legend of l^e budding of 227 
sq , Fnnoe Chu ti and 228 
sq Jjin Po v6n nod the found- 
ing of, 428 sg , to be called No 
cha Ch'gng, 249 , description of, 
230-R31 , prosperity of, 431-032, 
the dragons and the drought in, 
234 

pEOPix, Pour Ci assu^ or tub 28 
pLRrBcc Man 5 ^e Ciit» jtN 

pRRtOD OR TH% WAKRlhQ StATRB 

Mythology in, 7a 

" PCRMUrATioNs, Boox 07 " 5 ee 
1 cinho 

pRSTixRNCB Demons of, subdued 
by the tliree musical biotheis, 151 
Pats Kinds kept, 47 
pHiLosOPHBRa Ot the Sung Ponod, 
and mythology, 73 , apotheosi/ed, 
148 

pinLosoTHY DfiEeot of Chinese, on 
Wthology, 423 

Pz Pang M^tevious bud belong 
mg to Ilui Lu, 439 
B ItsfANQYANG Attacks Han 

Chih hsion, X59 

Pi Hsiao Sister of Cheung Hsiao , 
killed by YQon ijS 
P'j LU Po Ses P'XbU HsiuN and 
Vairotchana 

P*1 LU IISXBW, OR P'x LU Po An 
Immortal , and Chun 344 , 
becomes a Buddha^ 344 
PXAO Sse Sbao 

Pio Fairy OF tbr '*Kaz vu car," 
326 eg 


Pills of Immortalxtv And vital 
ioiGo, 133 , Chang Too Img and, 
X 39 Shen I and X84-Z83 , 
HAng 0 and, iS 1^185 

Pitch pot A game, 45 

3 ?LALi:rF« InducDice tcrrestnat 
events 176, abodes of stellar 
divinities, 194 , Jupiter and T*ax 
Sui, 194 

Pncu vA Ch' i ft one of the dements 
of creation 00 

P o Chxa Name of King Miao 
Chuang, 453 

Po 1 K*Ao Stellar deity of Taft- 
wei oonstellatton 192, eldest son 
of Wdn Wang Z93 , and Ta Chi, 
192-193 , canonised, X94 

Po SuiH: And legend ^ Ch in Shih 
Huang ti s visit to the SjHnt of 
theSui 2X2 sg 

Po Ya Maiden name of Pao TA 

^53 

Pole Pivot 07 tbc Ton Shu, a 
palace X44 

PoUTiCAL History Summary of, 

27^8 

Polyandry, 23 

Polydkmonisu Oreat extent of 93 

Polytheism Great extent of, 93- 


Pootoo Island Se$ F*o T'o 
Island 

PoTULAzzON In early times, dy, 
in Manohu Period 26 
Presents Ceremonial goverxxmg 
giving of, 44 

Priest b WHt or exorcists, $4-35 , 
^rst, 34 , king as high, 34 , hdd 
m low esteem, 36 
PRXBsrHOOD In Buddhism, 1x9 
Primary Mattbr See Cix^x 
Princes of States, 29 
Princess of tiie Golden Stem 
Ch'vn ytt Tdn marries 41R sq 
Products Processes of produc- 
tion, 48, habitatfons. 57-^58, 
food 58 clothing 5^ 1 hi^d 
works, 38-59, impleoxents and 
weapons, 59 ■ ensthetio products. 


59 


PEoixaBioNAt. Institutions, 36 
Pbostituxiok, aA 

Provinces Administrative divi- 
sions of the countxy, 28-29 
P'u T*i rsusBXH Immortal, be- 
comes master of Sun Hou txh 347 
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P*tj T'o Island, or Pootoo 
lliTono o£ Kuar Yin on, 452 1 
Mm blion goes to 270 

Punciubfu BoDiLb Legend ol 
People o( the, 

PuNisiiMFNTS Knturo of legnl, 
30 , [ 6 * tahoms, 30 , codes of, 
30 sq , changes made by Pio 
visional Ciiminal Code, 3X''33, 
ot (he gods, gp 

pYQMiRs Legend of, 386-387 


g 

Queur, 39, 58 

R 

Rain Myths of, 205 aq | the 
Mastei of, 203-206 

Red Child Demon In Hsi yu 
fMi 350 sq , 350 

Red Country Se$ Ss6 Ha Li 
XCdd 

Red Sand Batiif 158 aq 

Redcoat Mr Puivcyot of official 
posts companion of Wen ClOnag, 
1X0 aq 

Reincarnation Of Chuang Chou, 
149 

Religious Ideas Katin 0 of Chm 
ose 52 1 Confnci'inism, 32, 33 , 
State religion, 32 , laoism, 5a- 
33 , Buddhism, 53 , jnfluuice of, 
on mythology, 62-63 » Cluneso 
religion not a monotheism 97 , 
the rhiee Religions, 99 eg , of 
the leniAod 102 

Rtfuduc Races represented in 
flag of, 28 

Rp PUJ 31 2GAN Period Mti nago in 
24-23 , adminntiaiivo system In, 
30 

Re VI NUB Whence denved, 29 

RiVLR o Ch'icn b'ang chief God 
of, 218-419 , mamago of iMvtr 
god, 223 sq 

Rofb, ruB Magic, 348 


S 

SACKincB 8 io Shong Xi, 93 1 to 
V«k Sm, 194 afso I Arc 
eaAM 


Saint s See Sh^no j8n 
S'AkYAUUNI Set bHAXYAMUNl 
Samciia Seng ]^ao, the Piiest* 
hood ill Buddhism, X19 
San nr INC Iho Uireo Heavens 
of 1 0018111 Z2 1*^X2 s 
San Kuan Ihe Xhiee Agents, 
X23 , San Kuan I a Ti, 125 } 
2 *ai Shang San Kuan iz^i eons 
of BiftgDii kmgNdaitghitis xsd 
*'San KUO aiiH" lha Shfy of 
ihe 1 kite Kingdom , on hibtoiicai 
roinotico, 117 sq 

San Pao Xue lbrt>e Piccious 
Ihings, or Xreasuiea— Duddlia, 
fho Law and tho Piiesthood 119 
San yuan Ihe Ihroe Oiigms 
123 , and the divisions of the 
yc^i, 126, tlio Ihioe Xruo 
Sovoioigns Guests of the King 
dom of Wu,' 127 

Scholars Shth , tibe flisl class 
of the pc^le, 28 

Schools See Accbssory Insti 
auiiONs 

SciBNCRs Little cultivated until 
modern times 54 sq 
Sea Dragon kings of the, 2x0-* 
2XX, 222 , Yang IIou, Spiiit of 
the ai2sq > legend ol ihe Llglit 
Immortals mossing the, 303*-3O4 
Seasons l cstivals of thCj 44 
Spconu Sbii And woidup of 
the living, xox See also Other 
Self 

SAng Pao Samgha, tho Priest 
hood or Clnirch, one of the 5 <f» 
Pao of JUiddbnm, xxq 
Sentiments, AIIstubxig and Moral, 

ShA IIO SllANC OR SlIA WO CHINO 
A pucst in the IJsi yn chit 336 , 
ana Kuan Yin, 3341 baggige 
coolie toHsUan Cliuang, 334-335 1 
loumeya witli tl\a Master, 341 sg , 
hlsrowird 368 

SiiA Wu ciiiNo See Sua Ho- 

SIIANO 

Shakya, or S'Arya Same as 
S*gky«imuDi Buddha, Shih chia 
Fo, Giutama, XX9 See ShAkya- 

SfUNI 

SiiAkyauuni, S'akyamuni, or 
S lim CHIA Fo Ihe nemo used 
in C hineso lltoi^tuio for Gautama 
Buddha, ZX 9 1 and Kutr Yin, 23X 
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Shak hai CHING * ThaHtU and 
Rivsr Classic 386 

Shan Ts'ai And Mtao Shan ayi 
sq , ha fidelity td$ted 272 sg 
transformation of, 273 , canon 
ized, '*87 

Sbang The Merchants , the 
fourth das9 of the people, 28 

SuANO Tx The Supreme Xtuler, 
94 1 and Ti 94 , worship of 
94 *^ 5 1 saciiflc^ to 95 , con 
xus^ with T'len 96^7 con 
f ers on Chuang Chou the kingdom 
of Jupiter, 150 

Shahg Vano Legend of thOi 206- 
207 

Shao, or Piao P^rl of the con 
stellation of the Great Bear, 106 

SHtcRi Gods of the Soil and 
Crops tfij 

Sat HO Wang Gods of Serpentb, 
165 

Sathi Name for gods 

SHtN CHfiN jfiN And Tax Sul. 




_ r HsiBN GHUAN ' Btographiss 
of ihs Gods by Ko Hung 79 
SuBN I The Divine Archer, 
Ch'ih chiang Tzh yu 180-181 , 
and the Emperor Y*U), 180 sq , 
and Pel Inen iSz, 204-205, 
Blioots the nine false suns z8i*o 
xZa } mwlos the sister of the 
Water spirit, 182 , canonised, 
Z83J builds a palace for Chin 
Mu, 183-184 , and the pril of 
immoitahty 184-185 , hills 
Cluaol tooth 184, receives tlie 
aiui palace, 185-18G, and the 
Bird of Daxvn 186-187 • 
the moon 187-188 
SHfiN Kongpao Meets Chiang 
lad ya, 155 1 tempts Chiwg 
rafi ya to desert Chou, 155 > hia 

g owLt to separate hta head fiom 
is body, 155 ; discards his head, 
1561 his liead taken by Ancient 
Immortal of the South Pole, 
X56-X57 • obtains bis head again, 

ShW Lang Hsil Chdn chtin and, 

SKfiH Nvhg, or Ti Huamg Shiu 
A legendary emperor, 81, *47 
and T'ol I, 143 » as God of 
Agriculture, X43i ^39 i as 


God of Pire (Huo Tl Yen Ti) 
239 , as God of Medicine, ^7 
ShAn Pad of Lao IzO Third 
person of Taoist triad 125 
SHfiN Shih The Gentry j a social 
division, a8 

SHfiH Sau A Door god, 173 See 
M^N SHfiK 

SHtoG jta Supeibnman beings, 
saints 125, J36 

Skih Officers, later Scholars the 
fiist class of the people, 28 
Sbir Chik Second son of Shih 
Ch'in-ch'ang, 235 

Shih Ch^ih cu amo Father of the 
sons reborn as daughters of 
Queen Po Ya, 255 
Shih Shan Thim son of Sbih 
Ch'mcb'ang 255 

Shir WfiN Eldest son of Shih 
Ch*m ch ang 235 
Shih chi Niano hiano And No 
cha 3Z2’^Z3 

Sbui chxa Fo Ses SstKYAKUKi 
Shou Hsinq or Hsiim WfiNC 
The God of Longevity, X65, 171- 
172, at first a stellar deity 
1 71-172 , represented as an old 
min, 172 , legend of 172 , and 
the Eight Immortals, 2x4 , and 
Chu Jung 238 

Shui Water, and dehverance from 
evil, 125-X26 

Sbui Kuan Ruler of the Watery 
Elements 2x6 

ShuI'Wb Nr %No vzANo Ok] Mother 
of the Waters , legend of 220 sq , 
and Sun Hou tzfi 221-222 , and 
ICuan Yin, 221-222 
Shun Successor of the great Em 
peroT Yao, with Yao and Yll 
as the Three Ongins 126-127 
Shun utaa ok Kao Ohio 
Favourable wind Ear, x6x sq ; 
general of tyrant Chou x 6 x-i 63 , 
encounters with No cha, Yang 
Cbien, Chiang Tzfi ya Li Ching, 
and Lei Chgntzfi, 162 sq , de 
fbat of, 163-164 , searches for 
heir to Miao Chuang 254-255 
SxLKWoRus Goddess of, 169 
Sin By the sods 99 
SiNNiANO The New lerntory, or 
Eastern Turkestan, a d^end 
ency of China, 27 
Six T 03 SD Pbofls, 389 
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SiAVFRY Unknown in eoily timeSi 
iccognl/ed In Monarchical pLiiod, 

48 

Slow gahts Country In lisi yu 
chh 35® ^7 

Sbiailpox God of 175 i MinlsUy 
ofj 346-347, ptovMcnuo oi, in 
Cluna 246-2^7 

Smaks, Tub Joinibd Legend ol, 
303 

Snuii UsooI 47 
Snortpr See Cll^N(> Lung 
SOCTAT iNiTKCOURSlB, LAWS OV 
Cercmoniol olnorvauoes, 42-431 
ranlcBi how di^tinguisbccl, 42 , 
visits 42 , forms of address, 42 , 
presents, 42 , a sonxco of mis 
understanding between Last and 
West 42-43 

Sociological EnviRONMrNi 20-21 
Soil Gods of thb, 165 
Solitary iNDDTBRHiNAiis iSssITu 
Solstices Festivals of the 44 
SouBRL VouiH See IIbavbn dcaf 
Soul Recalling the, 30-40, biith 
ol the, 93 
Soul tabirt, 40 

"South Branch, Drpam of tub '' 
k^o mSng , btory of, ^xo sq 
S0VIRBKQN8 Ihe Xluee Iruo^ 
see San YOan , of tlie Bastem 
Air, 136-137 { of tho Western 
Air, 137 , tlie nine lIumon^M 
Jf N Huang 

Spidcrs bun IIou Uu and tho, 36 \ 
Spine DUoimed in infancy to 
ptoduco a schoUrly btoop, 37 
Spirh s Festivals, 41, I'un tho 
abode ol the, , the Oioat 
One, the Great Unity 142-1 , 

an ox spill t, 14O , Spiiit of 
tho Blue Didgon Star, 146 , of 
tlie Wlitbo I Igor Stai 148, 
Spint^boat X5X , of 0 mol Shan- 
es X'ai 1 IluANG t£n , Spuit of 
ihe Waters, 182, and see no Po , 
SpUit of Lightning 203-201, 
diagons regarded as spinls of Uio 
waters, 208 , Spirit of tho Sea, 
212 so , of the Well, 217 , of tlio 
Noith Star, 262-263, 270 . of the 
South Pole Star, 3291 337 
Sports and Gambs, 4^16 
SsdHA Li Kuo, ihe Bed Country, 
359 

S86 lA Tucnwamo Ihe Four 


ICing<i of Ifoaven , Taoist re 
iloction of Chin hang, X42 
Sstt Xu Iho roiii Kings of the 
Sweet Water Dtpaitment 212 
Sstl BiA CifilNG AuUiorofJItshHsai 
Records , bis account oi NU Kua, 
81-82 

Saar 8 Myths of the, 176 sq | 
star woislup 1 88-1 89 , atai tulor, 
189 , effects of worsliip of, 189 
Star uod s Iho Oioat Bear, 106 
fg , iho God of Litciaiure a 
star god, X06 sq \ X*ai I, 144, 
Bti9hol Motlier I44‘*r45 ; Jwuo 
Dragon, 146 , White iiger, 1^8 , 
Ts'an Nil, X69, the God ol 
Happiness, x 69-170 1 tho God 
of longevity, 171-172 , Leo, 
' Throne of Uie Five Emperors ' m, 
176 , the Cycle gods 177 , Chang 
Hsien, 177 sq , the Heavenly 
Dog 177-178, Po Ik'ao, 192 
sq t Godof the Wind, 204 , *the 
Fivo Mountains,' 2 12-243 
Starting, Thb Grbax rai eh% 
90 

Statlb Parts of provincos m 
eaily times, 29 } power of princes 
of, 29 

Storms, Ministry of, 198 
"SrORY OF niBlllRBB KINGDOMS 
See &AN KUO CIIIK 
SuBbTANCB Chih one of the elo 
mcnis of ct cation, 90 
SuMi^Ru The central mountain 01 
axis of tho univeiso in Hindu 
mythology, x6 r called HsU mi 
Shan m Uiinese, 142 
Su Xa Asbabbin, 278, 279 
Sun 8 F'an Ku and the, 77^8 
influences tencstinl events 176 , 
symbol of the, 176, woi^lp of, 
176-177, 179 the nine false, 
i8i-i8i , palace of llio, con- 
feiicd on Shin I x86 
Sun Hou xru See Sun Wu k*unq 
bUN Wu k'UNC, or bUN IIou T7tl 
Tho Monkey Fairy in tho Hsi 
yu chi , and Shui mu Niang 
niang 221-222 { represents human 
nature, 323 , varloub names of, 
326, boin on Iluakuo Shan, 
326-3271 Ytl Huang and, 327 
so I his rod of Iron, 928 , Grand 
Master of the Heavenly Stables, 
3291 Grand bupmlntcndont of 
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330 f acquires double immor 
330, andT'icuKou 331, 
distilled in Lao Chtin's furnace 
331-332 in jumping competi 
tion with Buddha 332-333 and 
Kuan Ym, 333 , journeys to 
the Western Paradise wUi the 
Master 341 sq , and the Demons 
of the Lotus Cave 345 ^ , saves 
the Mastci, 345 $q 352 358 sq , 
363-364 365-366 , and the Red 
Child Demon 350 sq , and the 
Demons of Bladcwater River» 
352 I in Slow-carta Countiy, 352 
sq » m the Buddhist temple 364- 
365 , returns home, 367 sq j 
canonized, 368 

Sun XING T'ai yang Ti ehhn, or 
Tih kung Ch'ih wiang 179 , and 
legend of Ch'ih chiang Tz6-yu 
179 sq legend of the--sss CH*lst- 
cuiANQ Pztl Ytl and Saks I 
Sumo Dynasty Philomphers of, 
and mjrtholofiry 73 
Super tao Chuang Tz6 s 91 
Super trud of Gods, zoo-zoz 

SuPEKsrzTZOA A :>5-’54 p /vitg shui, 

54 209, astrologiw 176 
Supreme Kulbr Ses Sbano Ti 


T 

Ta Chv The barbarous concnbme 
of Cliou Hsia, the last ruler of the 
Shang dynasty , and Fo I-k*ao, 
193-193 , and W6n Wang, 193 « 
and I'at Sui, 195-196 

Ta Yt) Ses Ytt 

Tax a rich family murdered by 
Wang Chfi, 255 

T'ai Chi The Grand Termmus, 
the producer of the two elemen 
tory foims, 

TmChi Tv ^ The Plan of the 
Grand lerminus, explanation of, 
80 , and Chinese cosmogony, 92 
Ss$ also Chou TzO 

T*Ai Ch’u The Great Starting, 

90 

T'ai 1 The Great Change, 9<^ , 
ilie Great One Great Unity, the 
first of the celestial spinta 14a 
so , and Sh6n Nung, 143 r 
Hsien Yfian'a medical piec^or, 


Z43 Spint of the Pole Star 144 
Ses also T'aw Chbn j^n 

X'a] Shan Sacred mountain | 
Fengshan sacnficea ofiered on, 
127 

T'ai Shib The Great Beginning, 
90 

X'az Su The Great Blank , one of 
the stages in creation 90 

T'az Sui Called Yin Cbiao the 
celestial year spirit, 194 sq } 
sacnficea to. 194* oorrespouda 
to the idanet Jupiter, 194 1 
legend of X95-196 son of tyrant 
Chou 195, sjid Ho Hsien ku 195, 
and la Chi 195-196, canonized 
by Yu Ti £96 f and Jan lung, 
X96 j canonized by Chiang Izu 
ya 196, wofshzp of, 
divmation of locality of, rgy 

T'ai Tsung Emperor j and the 
Door gods 173-174 

T'ai Yin Princess ; and Ln Ch'i, 
no-xii 

T'az z CnftN jftN Taoist priest, 
>44* 3^5 ^9 » appears in a dream 
to Yin ^ih, 305 visits Li 
H o cha 306 1 Lt Ho cha visits, 
310-31X, 316 

T'ai I Huang jfiN the spirit of 
0 moi Sbdu, 179-180 

T'ai po Chin Hsma Spuit of the 
South Pole Star 329 337 

T'ai shanq Lao chUn or Lao Tzfi 
Third person of the Taoist triad, 
125 

T'az wv Fu-jfiN Daughter ot Hsi 
Wang Mu 183 

T'ai yOan Sh&ng hu An herma 
phrodito mother of Ylian diih 
T'len wang | and P'an Ku, 129- 
X30 

Talismans Chang Tao ling and, 
X39 

Tao The 'Way' 87-88, the 
Solitary Indeterminate, 90 , the 
super laot gt 

''TaotA ching" Ths Canon 0/ 
Feason and Virlus, first called 
Lao TmH, 87 

Taoism The doctrine of the Way ) 
as a religion 52-53 1 one of 
the three r^igions, 99 ^ f the 
three Heavens of, X24r*t25 J the 
Three Pure Ones of, zs4-i25j 
Yu Huang and, 124 « the first 
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pope of, X 38 j Clnng Tno ling 
loundor or mocioin x30, tho 
Kinga of Hcavon of, 142 , Iho 
Kuan Yin iou Mo| 

guaidiaoB of laoist iomplt gales, 

Tarim Vazjusy Sui^poaccl oilgin 
of the Cluncse in, 15 
T ARiARb Conquci Koi llici n China, 
conquer the whole of 
Oiuna 28, 400 

Tatiiaoata Ju lal Fo, &h&kya 
mum, CA Buddh v, xxg 
TTfiMPLita Of Heaven, 93, to 
God of Llteiaturo 109 , guaidiona 
of gatos of Buddlini, 146 guir 
diana of gates of looist 1461 
legend of the cursed, 598 sq 
rilNO Chiu rung Spmt i£ the 
Blue Diagon Star, 1^6; and 
No cha, X47 , and Huang Kci 
hu, X ].7 , and Ynng Cluon, x f 7 , 
overthiown b> Ch'en Ch'i ifs, 
kingdom of the Blue Dragon 
Star confer! cd on, 148 
lUOUSAND u Dyb See Cll'lBlV u 
YLff 

TiiiiEP Causes Woisbip of the, 
JS3 ^ 

XiiRBi lAGBB, People with hie, 
300 

liiRi H llPAVFNS See San Ch^ino 
Tukll Musicat Brothiu*! And 
tho la mei dower, 151 , rmo 
Uie Bxnpcioi nsiian Ismig, 1511 
and the Snliit Uont, X51 # ^ub 
duo iho demons of pestilence, 
151 See also 1 ipn Chhi-piao, 
viBN Hung x, and Tibn YOan 

<>IiUAE 

Uhrbb Pure Onbs See Xaoism 
Threc Beligions, Ihp, 99 sg 
Turll body Peofic, 390, 391 
Three xibads, ^go 
Throne ox hil Pive BupiRona 
‘Wu llTso, a cclesLtal paloto, 176 
Thunder Alytlis of, 198 sq , 
Mmibtry of, 198 , Dul») of-^s^e 
I EX Kung, bon of, xc)9 302-* 
303, mia see I#i i Ciff n t/u 
Tx The earth, and foigiveness of 
alns, z23«*z26 

?x Chiu Iho twolvo tmrestiial 
bronchos, X97 

Xl MU, Ux YA, OR Ilou T'O 'Eoxth 
dumb,' iho haith mother , one of 


the attcndiuts of W8n Ch*ang 
82 to9 no, 163 

Ti XSANQ Wang The God of 
Jladc4, 120 
Tl \A 6S0 Xl MU 
liBPT A dtpondonry of China 27 
I'IBN IkiVLii, woi>lup of, g\, 
95~9*il abode of Uu spiiils, 
95-96, coRfu»od with Sbuig 
Xl 96-97 , OIU of tlio bouicoi CH 
ltnppXR0S9, I 5^X26 
T'liN Cinii PiAo Jhiid of the 
ihito niusieil biolhus 151 
T'iln 1 1 x Heavenly Com ulniio 1 
helps Ym Chi 10 ujb 
Txin XIuang biiin or 1 *u Itsi 
As God of Medicine 247-2 
I'lrNlIUNi I beeondofUio thieo 
musical Urolhcib, ijt 
I'll N KM9 Ibe ten celestial Uoe 
trunks 197 

T'ifn Kou Ihe Heavenly Dog, 
and Chang Ilsicii, 178 , and bun 
Ilou Uu 331 

T*ibn Mu, or IIbOan KO 
T Motlior of Heaven | and 
Chiiang Chou, 130 / Motlici 

of £ ightnmg 203 

I'xcN YOan siiuAi rido&t of Uie 
Hireo musical biotheib 15X 
riPN xiou Goddess of Soilois, 165 
T'li N LUNc lie ivui (U if one 
of Uie atlonduuts of Wui Ch\ing 

82 109 ITO 

1 ici i Yellow 1< lying, X46 , White 
^^sWiiiii Ik PR 
liMP Myths of, 19 tsg I Minisliy 
of, 194 

To i»AO Lao jf n Disciple of I'ung 
t'leii Uiiao ehu, 153 , fights with 
Kuaiig Ch'f'ng l/u, 133 
loBAcco Use of 47 
ios Its, pBbllVAl 01 iUJ , 14 
loNis In Chimsc speech 36 
Tokioisb, Golux n Moiiiu 01 xiip, 

136 

lou A measme , name of a con 
slelldtiou X06 

lou Mu Bushel Alother, Goddess 
of tlu Noith Star, the Indiui 
MiuteliL, niothei of the 

mno Ji}n llimng, zn 145, tho 
Kuan Viti of Xtudsm, xU, Iici 
pulneo, Xou Shu tlip Pivot of 
the l^olo, 1 1 1 , (leseiiptioii of, 
M4-I45 
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lou Shu Tho Pivot oi the Polo, 
paface of Tou Mu, x H 
T»Ade rorcigfl ox, 48-^ ] home, 

Tuiah I he super triad xoo-. 

loi , of gods, 101 } leojst, J04- 
X23 

iR^NsrouMVTioNa OI the fox, 
370 

Tsi A8ui»:s, The Ihr^b See Sak 
Pao 

rRicKAus A oovnbinaiion o| linos 
Used M divimihoa , the tight 
{pa hua) 103 2 fS 
Triuatka Ihe Ihreo Emhodi 
inents 120 

Is'ai biiLN God of 'Wealth 165 
Xyo-tyx Chao ICung mmg pio 
toiypo of 170-171 legend of 
170-171 I canoni/ed 171 
IS^Al YtlN IlSlXN lAU FlghtS fOT 
Won Chung 159-160 
Ts vH NO Also called Matron 
Niang, Goddess of Mulberiy 
trees and Silkworms 165 x68- 
169 f legend of, 168-169 , al*io 
tepiescnted as a stellar di\iitity 
169 

rs'AO Cisuioauii In legend of 
Is'ao Kuo chiu 301-302 
la' AO CiiiKo II XU Becomes the 
Immortal la'ao Kuo ohm, 

^hOw The ICxtchen god 
15, 128 I63f x66 sq • icporU to 
Supreme Being 45 167-168, 

chief of Yiian bhih Then tsun s 
acciot police 128 , ongin of 
'worship of 166-167 \ Li Shao 
chdu and, 166-167 
Tb* AO Kuo cnicr One of the Eight 
Immoitfds, 2X4i 3^3 « legend of, 
300 sq 

Ta^AO la' AO Usuipmg genoial m 
pQiiod of the Ihrte Kingdoms! 
and Kuan Yu, 116 
Tao Cn'in See Cinsnt tooth 
T 30 oii'iu MiWG Author of the 
Tso cAtmu commentary on the 
of Confucius , aim Chinese 
mythology 7a 

T'u Hsihosun Magician, and 
Xtng Chm hung, 147 , mamea 
Ch 'm vtt, X 47 , , 

Tu 0 Ihoist magician, toachoa 
the Snorter, 145 


T'uti Local gods icport 

murder of the Tais to YU Huang 
233-^56 , <tent to help Miao 
Shan m the Nunnery of the 
\Vhite Bud 263 report the 
appioaching ovocution of Miao 
Shan to Yu Huang 266 , carrv 
Miao Shan to Pti T'o Island 
270 find oompanions for Mioo 
Shan, 271 , help hliao Shan, 
272 

Tung Wahg Kumg Mu ICukg, 
on Tvko uva Iz cHdH God 
of the Immoitils, and Shm 1 , 
185 sq , aud the Spmt of Light 
ning 203 Sea Mu KU'vo 

Tung hua Ti chUn See Tung 

HANG KUNG 

T'UNOT'iEN CUtAOCHU rirat of 

the Patnoichs of the laoista, 
133 , and Hung chun Lao tbu, 
133 battle Vfith Chun l*i, 
I33'-I34i the bulf do of 133- 
131, gi\ea piU of immortMity 
and tolen to Heaven 134, 
and die twenty eight constolm 
tions 191-192, and Chun T'l, 

JtuRKSbxAK Eastern Supposed 
origin of the Chinese in 13 See 

also SlMklANO 

TzO T'ung Chang la at 1041 
the God of 105, WAn Ch'nng 
and the Spuit of, 108-109 

Tz'u XIANG lA SKiH Immortal 2x6 

TztlxiuA In legend of Ch‘un 
yu Fftn 4x3. 115-1x9, 4x9 ^ 

TzOweiHsing Constellation See 
PO I K*AO 


U 

Umbiisixas, The Magic, 241-242 
Unicorn K'iw mu 133 
Unicorn Prccipice, liir 154 im 
Unity The Great hirst of the 
celestial 142-143 

UNNAIURAL PCOBZ.E 386^# 


V 

Vairotchana Bbanna, the high- 
est of the rhiee Lmbodiments 
(Inratna) representing Punty^ 

Chinese P i In^o, lao 
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VajbApakx Godoflhunda S$9 
T 1 1 Kunq 

Vvr A Star, legend ol Aquila and, 
189 sg 

Viharapala 6^6 Wu x'o 


Vf 

Wahq Cn'AMa Biscinto ol Chang 
iao Img 140 X41 3x6 
WAhO Cn£ Ungond chief « bega 
of Shih familv, 3591 murdois 
lai family, 255 

Wang J.an A iniimter of Slate , 
And I 3 ie ca^k of pearls 131-132 , 
K'ong llai 0 U| X3X-X39 
War Ctod or 1x3 sq 
Waibrs Shdn 1 moirlea eiater 
of the Watei apint, 1S2 , myths 
of ihCi 208 j dragons ire 
apuils of the 208 , Mmistiy of 
the 2X2 , Yang Hou Spirit of 
the Sea 2x2 sg , Shui Kuan, 
Ruler of the Waibiy Elements 
2x6 j Shui mu Kiang nmng, Old 
Molhei of the 220 sq S$b also 
Iln Po and Siiui 

Watiprs, iHOMAa Consul Gone 
rol , on fox loro, 570 
Way Sss Iao 

WvALTii God of Sm Ts'ai Snf n 
WEAPONS 33 

Wfavtir girl tub Herdsman and 
ini I egoud of, 189 sg 
Wi 1 ( ijUng Assoli lied vriUi Door 
gods Stse Mln Sirf k 
Wax i'o VihiiapMa, the DCva 
piotccior of Buddhibt tempka 
and of tlio I aw of Buddlia, 120 
Wcxoiiis AND HfrAbuurBi 49 
Wbu Sfirus 01 luL 2x7 
W&N Ch*ano God of Liloiatmo, 
attendants on, 82, xog-iio , 
kgends of, Z04 sq , and tlio 
GicatUcai , pahcoof, loo 
WfiN CuiAo Wife of Ch'dn Kuang- 
]Ul, and moilioi of Ilsdan Chuang, 
336 ^ 

Wkh Cxiong Famous ^neral 
usimo, canonised os God of 
Thuudoi , Ills battle with 
CJilanglzu ya, 15850 , attackod 
by lluang I^ion liua, 159 , 
wounded bv Chmng Trtt ya, 
x6o| fojicea to retieat, xOx| 


fights moio battles z6x ; drawn 
up to Ho well lOx , anothor 
account of liis battles and dcatli, 
108-199 See ef\o 1 bi J su 
W f^N Wano hatliLi ol Do I k*ao , 
piisoiioi of Chou llbiii, X02 ; 
la Chi and 192- X93 , Loi Ch8n 
trtt and, 20'>-203 
WtN Yt> V50 1 1 x CnftN i 7 ii 
W£n aiu I'xi N lauN bights with 
Ko cha, 317-3x8 

Wbsiirn Air, Sovbrbigk of nxB, 


W iiiTL Bird Numnbry Mlao Shan 
goes to, 261 sq , set on fire, 
264 , saved by luiao blian 2C4 
WiiiiL Cranx \ouiii Captmes 
Sh8n Kung poo's bead, 1 36 , 
lesiorcs the head xs7, kills 
Ch'iung llsiao, 158 , fights and 
defeats Chong Shao 1 39 
WniTE ELRPixANr In Kuan Yin 
legend, 283, 281 283-286 
Whiil IIorsp Of Hsban Chuang, 


3 1 ^ 34 ^ 

White Ikfr Do Hu, spiiii of 
tile White Iiger Star , guaidian of 
laoist temple gates, X46, 148 
Wive Status of, 23-24 , legend 
of the I xpcctant 39X-«302 
WiiD Men Legend of, 392-393 
Wind Shru oi ihf boi lioni 
vnnqmslitd byShtnl, x8i, 20 f.- 
205 , myths of tiie, 204-205 
af 5 obfNO 

WoMFN, liiu lovixy In tlio 
Ust ytt e/n 36'* sq 
Women's Kingdom Legend of 
tliL 390-301 

Worship Oiigm of, 93 , of Sbaiig 
'll, 94-93 1 of I'lon, ot 95-96, 
of tlio living, loi , tlio second 
self and, xox . of Dio Kitchen god, 
xCO-167, ox the imivest moon, 
X76 , of Die Hun, 176-177, 179 ; 
of Chang Ilbion 178, of constcl 
lations iqz , of X*al Sm, 196- 
107 , of Wu Yueh, i \4 , oilgin 
of dogwoibhip of Jung Ulbo, 
122 

Wu Lxoicists 31 

Wu IlbiNG Ilio Xnvo Elements, 

84 

Wu San kuri Gonoial of Emporox 
Ch'img C fi8ng 198-399 
WUIX StfSlOJANft 



Glossary and Index 


WuTiTso *Thr<m« of the Five 
Cmperore ' j in the constellation 
Leo 176 

Wu Vf hw Fixat Sung of the Chou 
dynasty » hie battles with Chou 
^ang 133-134, and Chiang 
Tau ya, 153 154 ^ killed and 
xevi^, iTO 

Wu YtJLii • FiveMountams ' , gods 
worshipped m cases of fever i^tc, 
, legend of 2^3 sq 

Wu YSn Immortal I and Chun 
Tl, 323“'324 


V 

Yakq The male pnncmle in 
nature 85, 86 93 , its hold on 
the Chinese mmd, 92, Mu 
Kung and 136-237 , united 
iTith ytn in marriage, x86 , con 

J unction of vin and 18S , end 
ightnmg 203 Sse also Yin 
Yang Ch'eng Sep Fu ShAn 
Yang Chiew Nopheu of Yfl 
Huang , and Hua hu Tiao xae- 
223 , and Chin yd 117, battles 
with Ch'ien li Yen and Shun feng 
£rh 1O2 sq ; and Ld Yhdbi, 242 
Yang Hou Spmt of the Sea, 
222 sq 

Yai^q Hsi CA2 See Fu Sntif 
Yang Magician 1 and Lh 

Vileh 242 

Yaq I Caslv omiieror , witltShun 
and \d as tlie Thioe OiiginSi 
226'-Z27, and Shdn J 180 sq ^ 
204 2 Toiled Miao Tad tribsi 

legend ol^ 422 n 

Yaq Cn'ni Lake of Gems, 237 
Yao Wa»7G God or King of 
Medicine 246, 247 
Year Spirit of the T‘ai Sui, 
X94 sq See also San YDan, 
T'ai Sut, and Tiub 
Yph Cn'mN ciiao And Lei tCung, 
aoo^oz 

Ymi Fa BRAN Magician; and 
Chang Kuo, 294-295 
Yeiiow Fiyxno Tiger Huang 
Fei hu , spcacB the Blower 1^ 
Ysllow "Cubans Tube Liu Pci, 
Kuan Yd and Chang Fei make 
war on 1x6 

Ysn, Districx of, aaS, 229 


Ybn CH^ftNG Legend oi the City 
god of 402 sq 
Yen Ti See ShAn Nung 
Yen Wang The lOng of the 
Hells , and Miao Shan, 267, a68 , 
and Sun Hou tzd, 328-329 
Yen chungHbxeh SeeloHsdAN 
Yin The female principle m 
nature 85, 86 93 216 its 
hold on the Chinese mmd gs, 
Hbi Wang Mu and, 137, an 
cestor ofstho spintuality of the, 
285, united in marriage with 
yang z86 , conjunction of yang 
and 188 , yin yang mirror 199 , 
and lightning 203, 204, yin 
yang baskets, 232 

Yin Ch'enghsiu Spint of the 
White Tiger Star, 148 canon 
lied by Cbiang ya 148 
Yin Cbxao See T'ai sui 
Yin IC'ai sban Father of W8n 
Chiao 336,338-359 
Ym P*o PAI Couitier of Chou 
Wang, father of Ym Ch*6ng 
hsiu X48 

Yin SaiH Wife of Li Ching, 
305 sq 

Ymeu The Scandmavian giant 
out of whose body the world 
was mode , oompaxed with P'an 
Ku, 79 

Y1) OR Ta yd The Gieat YD 
one of the early hugs, with 
Yao and Shun as the Throe 
Origins, X26-J27 
Yu C£ou See Peking 
YD Ch Dan Shan T'a, or ChDn- 
SHux T*a FUgoda near Pekmg , 
ongin of, 234-235 afdn 
YD Huano Also called Yu huang 
Shangti, the Pearly Emperor 
124, popular head of Taoist 
hierarchy tu, the Jade Em*- 
peror the Pure August One 
230, history of 130 sq , the 
Chinese Jupiter, 130 , legend 
of, 232-233, identifiMf with 
Indxa, 133 , subject of a natuxe 
myth 133 « and Shui mu Niang 
xuang/ 220-221 , allows re 
mcamatioa of sons of Shih 
Ch'in cVang, 255-^56 , sends 
spiritual aid to Miao Shan 262- 
263 f prevents eacecutioa of Miao 
ShW| 266, ardeia puniahment 

4S3 
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of Muo Chiiang 27;., canonizLv 
Ml HI Slum iiKl 1)01 fuuily, sBO, 
otul Smi Hull Ufi ) / sq 
Yu I A apiiiL */8-iy9 
Vt) T T 1 A Dooi gotlj 173 
bllJN 

Yt) luNu San L'ai bon of 
])i igoii Killer of the ^Yt t( 111 Sc k , 
*111(1 LhoWluU MoiiO ^)(i 341 
yt> Nt) Iho J uli MimUu, 101 
vaiit to Mil lMiii{{ x-^G uid 
tliQ bpiiiL of 1 if^'hiiiing 203 
Ytl SlIIllp OU 011*111 bUN017G 
^hc Mastu of Korn 205-200, 
iciridts in tliu I\.*un lun Moim 
toinSi 2o(), null U\o ^hnngyaug 20G 
nuANC biiANO XX baa YC 
IIUANG 

yo IING ClrfN-jfN lillko^ phtt 

for (If fell of Ch*ien U Yen and 
Shun f^iig Hrli 162-103 
YOan Cuuang See II&dAN 
CnuANO 

YGa N II UNO G cnci ihssimo , sei vtb 
Chon Wang, 1O2, lO^ 


YOan &11111 T'isn tbun, to Cuing 
11 SIN, OR I'ljH PAO Son of 
P'ln I\u and L'niyGiu bhCng 
mu , lubt mcinbu of 1 101 

tll'ld, X 2 f, Idist UlllbOj Illgh(»3t 
lu llcascn, X 2 / hq , Ood of 
Iighiiuiif' x'8, iv^iiii of P'ln 
ICu, laB , ill si luincd YU in 
Ahih i*lcnw*ing zaS , legend 
of biilh of, 128 , iights l*uiig 

t*iLu (hi 10 dm 321, 322^ 
323 , tvud J oil MUp i\\, picsLiits 
List of PionujlumH to liumuii'iU 
to CJhiing l/u y i, 15 1^x55 , lalla 
Pi Ilvi 10, 158 

YOan &11111 X*]PN WANO See 
YOan sum U'li n isuw 
YOi H sinii Fo Ihe Mistor Phy- 
Slum Luddha, 120 
YOn C hung 1/0 A licrmit p causes 
the death of W^Gn (hung 109 j 
teichoi of Id Chtntru 202- 
203 

YOn i'ai Mount \in fhe pemh 
plucking on, 140 X ^1 




